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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Painting lately discovered in Ro- 
chester Cathedral, and described in the 
Mag. for August, appeared to be of the 
date of Edward III. from the shape of 
the shield, and the stars composed of 
dots, which remind us of the paintings 
of St. Stephen’s Chapel, as published by 
the Society of Antiquaries, and of course 
more than three centuries later than the 
works of Gundulph. J.A.R. 

An Old Correspondent inquires, what 
has become of the Statue of King Charles 
II. which Sir RobertVyner, Lord Mayor of 
London, fixed up in the Stocks Market, 
and which was taken away when the pre- 
sent Mansion House was built, It was 
given up to Robert Vyner, esq. in 1779, 
by order of the Common Council.—See 
Stow’s ed. 1755, vol. II. p. 577; Spec- 
tator, vol. VI. anno 1712, No. 462. 

W. R. invites our Correspondents to 
give a satisfactory etymological account 
of the word Hackney, as applied to that 
parish. 
The piece of engraved silver, recently 
ploughed up in a field at Tyringham, 

ucks, of which an impression has been 
sent us by S. is one of the counters en- 
graved by S. Pass and his assistants in 
the reign of James I. of which many are 
in existence, and several sets were in the 
possession of the late Medallist, Mr. Mat- 
thew Young. The present specimen re- 
presents a whole-length of Henry VIII. 
one of a set of the kings of England. 

A Correspondent inquires, when Bishop 
Reynolds's ‘‘ Treatise on the Passions’”’ 
was first published, as it has no date ap- 
pended, either to the Dedication or the 
Preface, in the latest (Pitman’s) edition. 
By some expressions in the Preface, it ap- 
pears to have been ‘written early in life, 
but not published till some time after- 
wards. 

An antiquarian Correspondent, ‘ E. 
W.”’ in one of our Magazines for 1824, 
states, that he had then a long Pedigree 
of the Barrys, Earls of Barrymore. Mr. 
A. Barry would be glad to be informed 
by him, or other Correspondents, of any 
family of Barrys who were settled in Lon- 
don (or that neighbourhood) in 1728 and 
previous? Or of any family named Bar- 
ry, who connected themselves by marriage 
with any of the Saint John family previ- 
ous to 1700; particularly, who was the 
father of a Mr. William Barry, of St. 
Dunstan’s in the West, Citizen and Wool- 
len Draper of London, born about 1685; 


married at Hampstead in 1728, to Susan- 
na, daughter of a Mr. Anthony Burrew 
(who recorded his pedigree at the London 
Visitation, 1687); and was buried at 
Hampstead, 1743, leaving his children 
minors : they were, 1. William Barry, 2. 
Susanna Barry, 3. Saint John Barry; 
which last was a goldsmith of London, 
and resided in the Minories. 

A Correspondent desires to know whe- 


‘ther there are any descendants, now liv- 


ing, of Temple Lawes? who died at Bath 
in 1754, leaving a daughter Elizabeth, 
who married, as is believed, in Jamaica, 
in the same year, Richard Hall, a son of 
Mark Hall, of Jamaica, and who died in 
1770. She is supposed to have died in 
1768. 

K. Y. R. wishes for information relat- 
ing to the family of Dyker, of Rotherfield- 
Peppard, co.Oxon. No mention of them 
occurs in any heraldic visitation, which is 
somewhat singular, as they were of consi- 
derable importance in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and were allied in marriage with 
some families of distinction, 

T. D. H. wishes to know what were the 
Arms and Crest of the family of Hodg- 
kinson, of Preston, co, Lancaster, men- 
tioned by Mr, Baines in his history of 
that county. 

P. 434. The late Mr. De Winton is 
stated to have represented the county of 
Glamorgan in Parliament, instead of Rad- 


nor. 

P. 435. In the memoir of Alderman 
Venables it is stated, ‘‘ At the General 
Election of June 1831 (after the passing 
of the Reform Act),’’ &c, That Act passed 
in 1832; read, just before. 

CypweE tt says, In Playfair’s Descrip- 
tion of Scotland (2 vols. 8vo. 1819), it is 
stated, under the head of Whithorn, in 
Wigtonshire, that ‘“‘ near the coast at 34 
miles from the town, on a small island of 
the same name, are the remains of a 
church, said to have been the first place 
of Christian worship in Scotland.’ (vol. i. 
p. 157.) But at p, 166, where a second 
notice of that place occurs (pursuant to 
the plan of the work) it is said, ‘* Near 
the isle of Whithorn are the ruins of a 
church, conjectured to be one of the ear- 
liest Christian places of worship in Scot- 
land.’’ Perhaps some other Correspond- 
ent, who is acquainted with the locality, 
may be able to clear up the discrepancy, 
and to state where the church is situated. 
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THE WORKS OF THOMAS MIDDLETON. 
By tHe Rev. ALExanpER Dyce. 5 vous. 1840. 


THE old English Theatre is entirely original and native. Its materials, if 
not all its own, are worked up in its own way ; a thorough vein of English 
thought and feeling runs through it :* it is unlike every other, and is a tran- 
script of the spirit and character of the people.t ‘The poets who formed 
and supported it, were men of great genius, and fortunately not scholars, for 
scholarship then was pedantry: and in the one solitary instance in which 
scholarship was used to assist and brighten the wit and humour of home 
growth, it went nigh to smother and destroy it. Probably not a single 
one, with the exception of Jonson, of those highly gifted poets who sup- 
ported the stage with the fine creations of their genius, during the reigns 
of Elizabeth and James, had ever read AZschylus, studied Aristotle's 
Poetics, or heard of the awful name of Robortellus. When they met at the 
Mermaid or the Phoenix, they did not empty their flasks of canary to a 
discussion of the unities: they did not pour forth their tragic vein for the 
laudable purpose of “ purging the passions,” nor were they delicate and 
superstitious in not confounding the wepirereia with the peraPacs. In 
short, at that particular period, as at others, Nature was fertile in the pro- 
duction of poetical genius — we know not why; but great poets were 
created, and much of their poetry took a popular and dramatic form. The 
noblest works have been produced without any models of imitation. No 
great painter, it is said, ever came out of an academy ; ¢{ and no great 
poet was formed from the school of the critics, from Aristotle to Bramoy. 
At the same time the advantages they possessed were attended with defects : 
their taste was not equal to their inventive powers; they sketched off 
their figures, as M. Angelo is said to have chiselled his blocks, roughly, 
boldly, sometimes rashly: they studied strong effects, bold contrasts, 
striking situations—they loved brilliant lights flashing from the darkest 





* It is utinecessary to make the exception of Jonson, or to mention a few early 
imitators of the ancient tragedy in the Chorus, as Gorboduc, the Jocasta of Gas- 
coigne, &c. Some of the female characters (vicious and impudent), as Bianca, Bea- 
trice, are Italian, not English ; and the effect of Italian novels on the characters in the 
old English plays may constantly be seen. Italian was the favourite language. That 
English manners and conversation are not so fully represented by Shakspere as by 
some of his contemporaries, is mentioned by Mr. Hallam, and accounted for by Mr. 
Coleridge. 

tT Mr. Hallam justly observes, whatever the story or plot might be, ‘‘ An action pass- 
ing visibly on the stage, instead of a frigid narrative ; a copious intermixture of comic 
buffoonery with the gravest story, are requisitions with which no English audience would 
dispense...... they were all constructed on the model which the Mysteries had taught 
our afi¢estors to admire.’ See Hist. of Lit. ii. c. iv. 

t In a letter written on tragedy to Alfieri, by an eminent critic Calsabigi, he insists 
much on the necessity of uniting the mind of the painter with that of the poet, atid 
that the tragic writer should be poeta-pittore. See Uv. Price on the Picturesque, vol. 
ii. p. 208, and the very elegant comparison of Ariosto and Tasso with the Italian 
painters, and the influence of the latter on the painters of the Bolognese school, in 
Hallam’s Hist. of Lit. vol. ii. p. 277. 
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clouds and shadows. ‘This pleased the ears of the groundlings. Some- 
times they overleapt all decorum and reserve ; plunged into the ocean 
of human passion, and stirred it up from the depths of its dark unfathom- 
able caves. They held a wild and dangerous alliance with the fiercest 
passions and deepest crimes of our nature. These “ relentless powers "’ 
appeared, with their poison-bowl and dagger, — “their iron scourge 
and torturing hour” —to effect what the milder virtues and affections 
were unable to command, till Melpomene left the stage, and the terrors 
of Medusa were alone seen.* These, however, are extreme cases, and 
are of ‘‘ Cambyses’ vein.’’ And if in the old dramas there is often some 
irregularity in the structure, and some anomalies in the execution, if 
the descriptions are too luxuriant and the impressions of afflicted nature 
too deeply painful,+ yet the general vigour of the conception, the combina- 
tion and contrast of character, and the splendour and beauty of particular 
parts, more than compensated, or rather threw them altogether into the 
shade. Much, we think, has been needlessly disputed on the learning of 
Shakspere, and his great contemporaries : as if learning were confined to 
the study of dead languages, or could be acquired only by books. Shak- 
spere possessed immense, nay boundless treasures of knowledge and 
wisdom, not gained at secondhand from other's thoughts, (though he 
appears in this respect to have known all that was worth knowing,) but 
immediately from the different chambers of the human heart, which were 
all open to him. For, to him, 
‘* Apparet domus intus, et atria longa patescunt.”’ 

Every art must have its own appropriate study to feed and support it: Shak- 
spere’s study was of the heart of man—his thoughts and motives—his cha- 
racter—his passions, his vices, and his virtues, his strength, his weakness, 
in every rank and under every modification. Itis allowed that his study was 
successful, that he had traversed the whole circle of nature ; ad gained broad 
and enlarged views of human nature in general, and an intimate acquaintance 
with particular characters ; that he had infused his spirit into every breast, 
and drawn forth its most secret resources and feelings; and this he could 
embody in the most transparent and perfect form which language could 
assume. This is the wisdom to which learning is only the handmaid and 
slave. One great mark of a superior mind is to know where to direct its 
studies, what selections to make, and then to have the courage to confine 
itself to the direction which has heen advisedly and wisely chosen. What 
would all the ponderous erudition of the universities and all their dusty 
folios of metaphysical and theological lore have done for him? What fresh 
ideas would they have added? How would they have assisted him in 
expressing his thoughts, or moulding his characters?) Would they have 
enriched his metaphorical allusions—brightened his picturesque creations 
—or made his fine analogical images more brilliant and effective ? What 
would a knowledge of all the abstract sciences give to the poet? 
Would they serve to kindle the fire of his imagination, or lend additional 
force to the daring flights of his fancy? That which the great poets of 
that age sought for, and what they laboured to attain, was an intimate 
acquaintance with life, and as perfect a knowledge as possible of the 
minds of men: this they exhibited in their various groups of characters, 





* Many passages in our old dramas which aspire to the sublime, would have re- 
ceived from Longinus the title of meteors. dux v na, dAda perewpa. 
t .‘* It call’d forth accents from the poet’s lyre, 


Tvo sad, too deeply plaintive.”"—Akenside’s Pleasures of Imagination, 
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with an amusing if not a skilful combination of incidents, * with an ex- 
traordinary variety of illustration, and a perpetual expenditure of 
ingenious thoughts. Poetry was their art; they studied it with love; 
and when they read (for many of them, and Shakspere among the 
rest, were diligent and curious readerst) they sought for foundations 
and platforms for their noble structures and erections—from tales, ro- 
mances, narratives, travels, histories, chronicles descriptive of men’s actions 
and passions, Everything they observed, and all they read, tended to poetic 
creation ; tothem, “all the world was astage!" Besides,as Gifford observes, 
the dramatic poet had not far to go for materials. The middle aisle of 
St, Paul’s swarmed with new and eccentric characters ; every tavern lent 
its aid; and even the theatres supplied a description of people whose fan- 
tastic observations a poet might turn to excellent account for the purposes 
of mirth or reproof. From these and similar sources our author derived 
the substance of his dramas. (See a curious passage on this subject 
in Reed’s Old Plays, vol. vii. p. 136.) In modern times, the poetic 
faculty may be said rather to lie on the surface of the mind, than to be 
kneaded into it, and to be incorporated with it. Much of the studies which 
occupy a modern poet's mind has no relation to poetry at all, and may be 
prejudicial to it. In days of old, if any one aspired to be a poet, all was poetic” 
in his character and mind. His one great art—his beloved mistress—was 
sufficient to engross all his thoughts and energies. The school they studied 
in was everywhere they went: the tavern, the theatre, the shop, the 
street, the crowded city and the sequestered village—all of them opened 
their pages of instruction and amusement, and were the living books they 
read.{ And as man, in the various modifications of his social character, was 
their favourite volume, they were fortunate in being surrounded with a poetic 
atmosphere which has been altogether withdrawn from us. In those days, 
something of the old splendour and magnificence of the feudal times was 
still existing ; there was a marked and decided separation of orders and 
ranks ; society possessed those broad distinctious, which could be seized 
and grasped by the poet, and which were the essential materials which 
he used to gain knowledge, both of the species and of the indi- 
vidual. ‘The various and strongly marked countenances of men had not 
melted away into the vague family likeness, as at present. In addition, 
poets in those days were not afraid to pronounce their thoughts in natural 
aud free language—they spoke as they thought ; they were not bound with 
conventional refinement and artificial delicacy : they expressed the feelings 
of nature in her own genuine language; ‘‘ the art itself was nature ;” 











* “‘Shakspere, (says Johnson,) lived in an age when the minds of his auditors were 
not accustomed to balance probabilities, or to examine nicely the proportion between 
causes and effects. It was sufficient, to recommend a story, that it was far removed 
from common life, that its changes were frequent and its close pathetic.’’ 

+ When Dryden says, ‘‘ That Shakspere was naturally learned, and needed not the 
spectacles of books to read nature—he looked inwards, and found her there !"’ we must 
consider this as one of those panegyrical sentences that are not very satisfactory when 
examined. It is clear that he read books, and largely, and he would not have read 
them if he had not wanted them. Gifford says, ‘‘ Our great bard was not in much 
danger of a consumption from his abstruse studies. To do him justice, few cared less 
about these matters than himself,’ v. Jonson, vol. iii. 130; but Gifford is speaking of 
accuracy in the orthography of words, as “ laugh’’ spelt ‘ loffe,’’ &c. Mr. Douce 
says that there is no doubt but that Shakspere had perused Cardanus Comfort, 1516, 
y. Ilustr, i. 376; but see Lllustr. i. p. 3. for a passage, ‘‘valez ki jo vei ici, &c.” 
which he says Shakspere imitated in the Tempest!!! 

t It must be recollected that grammar schools, in which Latin was taught, were so 
numcrous in those times, that Bacon mentions the advantage or rather necessity of 
diminishing their number. .Of such an education there was assuredly no want, 
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instead of softening or only hinting obliquely and ambiguously at them, as 
in our days. All was with them picturesque: their customs, social usages, 
city sports, country pastimes, their dwellings, their dress, their equipage. 
History, to which they went as to their treasure-house, was not then 
written as it is now; not filled with philosophical discussion and political 
theories, but it was a living chronicle of the times ; it was a succession of 
rich and brilliant pictures—sharp sketches from life: thus wrote Froissart 
and Holinshed ; and what the imagination wanted from the eye, the engraver 
gave in his spirited etchings, as may be seen in the early editions of that 
old English historian to whom we have just alluded. But we must break 
off from these general reflections, to turn to the consideration of the author 
before us. 

In the rich catalogue of dramatic writers, many names of higher fame 
than that of Middleton occur. But as all who love and practise art 
with success cannot be first-rate, so are we capable of receiving delight 
from works of inferior genius, if the writer does not attempt greater 
things than he can attain, and knows the limits of his own power. 
Middleton had assuredly a genius for dramatic imitation and character- 
isation ; and he well understood the principles of theatrical success 

‘and effect. Mr. Dyce says, that his “characters are drawn with 
breadth and discrimination.”’ If so, this is as high praise as can be 
bestowed on the successful efforts of genius; for it may be said, that in 
poetry as in the sister arts, the great difficulty is to unite breadth to accu- 
racy of detail, and to truth and variety of character ; and to succeed in 
uniting these, is the sure mark of a great and genuine artist. Another 
writer observes, ‘‘ Dekker, Webster, Middleton, Ford, were all men of ex- 
celling talent. The first had the best idea of character ; the second was the 
most profound ; the third had most imagination; and the last equalled the 
others in pathos, and surpassed them in the delineation of the passion of 
love.”* Again, ‘‘ He was aman of very considerable powers, and pos- 
sessed a high imagination.” 

Middleton appears 

‘« In scenes like these, which, daring to depart 
From sober truth, are still to nature true,’’ 
to have relied on his own observation and strength for such repre- 
sentations as would be acceptable and effective. There is a fulness 
and freshness in his delineations that speak them to be the production 
of original observation and thought. His characters are drawn with 
sufficient fulness and spirit, without being, like those of Jonson, very skil- 
fully but artificially and minutely laboured. The general conduct of his 
dialogue—its various and conflicting passion—its coarse raillery—its broad 
humour—its comic force—its gay and sportive fancies—its rapid turns— 
its ingenious and remote allusions—shew much fertility of thought, ex- 
tent of knowledge, and readiness of application. His plots also afford 
a sufficient variety of incident, degree of emotion, and contrast of situ- 
ation, and present a moving picture of the agitated surface of social life. 
We will now make a few observations on each separate play as it occurs ; 
and if our critical notices are not so numerous, as from the state of the 
text in the old editions might have been expected, it has arisen from the 
admirable manner in which the present editor has performed his duty. His 
intimate acquaintance with the language of the drama, united to the greatest 
diligence and accuracy, has restored numerous passages to their original 
state, which were mutilated and corrupt ; and explained many allusions 





* See Retrospective Review, No. xv. p. 126. 
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that to the common reader must have been unintelligible. We think that 
there is little room for improvement in these volumes, and still less for 
critical animadversion ; but as difficult and disputed passages admit of dif- 
ferent interpretations, and as emendations and alterations strike the 
minds of persons with various degrees of probability in their favour, we 
shall attempt a restoration of some few readings, that we think might 
with advantage supersede those that exist in the present text. Mr. Dyce 
in the mean time may say to us—* You are a wise man, Mr. Foresight ; if 
you do wrong, it is with a great deal of consideration, and discretion and 
caution.” We will, however, previously give a slight sketch of the author, 
from the materials which the Editor has collected. 

The name of Thomas Middleton, Mr. Dyce informs us, is seldom men- 
tioned by his contemporaries, and consequently the materials for his 
biography are scanty. He was the son of William Middleton, who 
settled in London, and married Anne, daughter of William Snow, and by 
her had two children, Thomas, the author of the dramas, and Alicia, who 
first became the wife of John Empson, of London, and afterwards of Alan 
Waterer of the same city. The date of the poet's birth is matter of 
conjecture, but the editor is inclined to fix it not earlier than 1570. Pro- 
bably about 1603 he married Maria, dauguter of Edward Morbeck, of 
London, one of the six clerks in Chancery. A son named Edward, the 
only issue of this marriage, was alive in 1623, aged 19. He appears to 
have married a second time, during 1623, for, according to the authority 
of the city records, the name of his widow was Magdalen. A ‘Thomas 
Middleton was admitted member of Gray’s Inn in 1593, a second in 1596, 
and a third in 1606. Mr. Dyce remarks, that the first is more likely than 
either of the others to have been the dramatist. In 1597 a poem was 
published, called “‘ The Wisdom of Solomon paraphrased, written by Thos. 
Middleton, 1597,” and “ Micro-cynicon, six snarling satires,” in 1599. 
Both these poems have been attributed to our author, not so much on any 
positive evidence in their favour, as from no other poet of the same name 
being known to have lived in these times. ‘There was a Christopher Mid- 
dleton and a Richard Middleton, both poets: the former published some 
epigrams and satires in 1608; the latter the Legend of Humphry Duke of 
Gloucester, which is reprinted in the Harleian Miscellany. At what 
period Middleton commenced writing for the stage is not known. The 
Old Law, which bears his name in conjunction with that of Massinger and 
Rowley, appeared in 1599. And hence the editor informs us, ‘ The 
reader ought to remember that dramas which bear on their title-pages the 
names of more than one author, were not necessarily written by those 
authors in conjunction ; that popular playwrights were often employed to 
alter and to add to pieces which had ceased to be attractive, is a fact suffi- 
ciently established by the testimony of Henslowe. We are not, however, 
to conclude that the other dramas. of which Middleton was only in part the 
author, were wrought into their present form by such a process.” It is 
not possible to ascertain the exact order in which Middleton's dramas 
were produced. His own papers supply the following notices of two, 
which perhaps were never printed, and are no longer extant:— 1. Two 
Harpies by Dekker, Drayton, Middleton, Webster, Munday. 1602. 
2. Randall, Earl of Chester, by T. Middleton. 1602. And among the 
MS. plays which Mr. Warburton, the Somerset Herald, made over 
to his cook, and transferred from the theatre to the kitchen, was 
one entitled ‘“‘The Puritan Maid, the Modest Wife, and the Wanton 
Widow, by T. Middleton.” Two tracts, which issued separately from the 
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press in 1604, have been assigned to him :—the Black Book, and Father 
Hubbard’s Tales, or the Ant and the Nightingale. They are described as 
coarse but humorons attacks on the vices and follies of the times ; and 
are particularly interesting on account of the passages which relate to 
Thomas Nash, of whose prose satires they are no unhappy imitation. The 
verses interwoven with Father Hubbard’s Tales are occasionally very 
graceful. 

The World Lost at Tennis, brought out probably in 1620, and the Inner 
Temple Mask, written in 1628, are the only pieces of the kind which we 
possess from his pen ; but the name alone of an earlier Mask remains—the 
Mask of Cupid—represented at Merchant-taylors’ Hall on the nuptials of 
the Earl and Countess of Somerset, 1613-14. 

His earliest City pageant was produced in 1613, and he was employed 
on the same kind of pageants in 1616, 1617, and 1619. The play called 
the Game at Chesse (1614) connected itself with the most memorable 
incidents in our poet’s history. He brought upon the stage both the 
English and the Spanish court, and what most affirm, much of the satire was 
levelled against the political intrigues and personal infirmities of Gondomar. 
Charles returned from Spain in the autumn of 1623, and to take advantage 
of the popular feeling on the question of the marriage with the Infanta, 
Middleton's play was acted at the Globe in the following summer. After it 
had been performed successfully for nine nights, the exhibition was sud- 
denly stopped by a royal mandate, and both the author and actors sum- 
moned before the Privy Council. Some letters on the subject between the 
Privy Council and Mr. Secretary Conway and the Lord President of the 
Privy Council, are given in Mr. Dyce’s Narrative (p. xxviii. &c.) The 
letter of the Privy Council says, ‘“‘ The poet, they tell us, is one Middle- 
ton, who, shifting out of the way, and not attending the board with the 
rest, as was expected, we have given warrant to a messenger for the appre- 
hending of him.” A further entry of the 30th Aug. 1624, declares, ‘‘ ‘This 
day Edward [Thomas] Middleton, of London, gent. being formerly sent for 
by warrant from this board, tendred his appearance, wherefor this indem- 
nitie is here entered into the Register of Counceil Causes ; nevertheless, he 
is enjoined to attend the board till he be discharged by order of their 
Lordships." Mr. Collier observes, ‘‘ That the reason why no punish- 
ment (except the interdiction from acting) was inflicted, either upon the 
players or poet, was, perhaps, that they acted the piece under the au- 
thority of the Master of the Revels.’* ‘The Triumphs of Health and 
Prosperity, 1626, was the last piece composed by Middleton for the enter- 
tainment of the City, and it was also, perhaps, the last effort of his pen. 
In 1623 he resided at Newington Butts, and that he died there is proved 
by an entry which is now first given from the parish church. In July 
1627 Mr. Thomas Middleton was buried the .. 4th. He appears to have 
left no will, nor is it likely that he had any property to bequeath, since 
some months after his death a petition for pecuniary assistance was ad- 
dressed by his widow to the City. The editor informs us that three of 
Middleton’s pieces are recorded to have been performed after the Resto- 
ration, a ‘‘ Trick to-Catch the Old One,” “The Widow,” and “ The 
Changeling.” In 1778 a piece of ‘The Witch,” printed from a MS. in 
possession of Major Pearson, was circulated by Mr. I. Reed.t Besides 





* See J. P. Collier’s learned and interesting History of Eng. Dram. Poet. i. 451. 
+ Pearson had published it from the collection of Griffin the player. It is now among 
the books and MSS. which were bequeathed by Malone to the Bodleian Library. 
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the less important discavery that Dayenant had availed himself of this 
drama in his alteration of Macbeth, it was evident that the resemblance 
between the scenes of enchantment in the Witch and those in Shak- 
spere’s tragedy as originally written, must have been more than accidental. 
Steevens maintained that Shakspere was the imitator. Malone at first 
coincided in that opinion, but afterwards endeavoured to establish that the 
performance of Macbeth, which he fixes in 1606, was anterior to that of 
the Witch. Mr. Gifford unhesitatingly pronounced that Shakspere was 
the copyist. Mr. Dyce seems more inclined to agree with Malone. We 
shall now add some observations by the editor on the poetical merit of the 





author : 


‘Tn the estimation of an anonymous 
critic,* ‘Women beware Women’ is 
Middleton’s finest play, and perhaps he has 
judged rightly. It is indeed remarkable 
for the masterly conception and delinea- 
tion of the chief characters, and for the 
life and reality infused into many of the 
scenes; though the dramatis persone 
are almost all repulsive from their ex- 
treme depravity, and the catastrophe is 
rather forced and unnatural. In this 
tragedy, says Hazlitt, there is a rich 
harmonizing vein of internal sentiment, 
with fine occasional insight into human 
nature, and cool, cutting irony of expres- 
sion. To his subsequent observation, 
that the interest decreases instead of in- 
creasing as we read on, I by no means as- 
sent. The ‘ Changeling’ affords another 
specimen of Middleton’s tragic powers. 
If, on the whole, inferior to the piece last 
mentioned, it displays, I think, in several 
places, a depth of passion unequalled 
throughout the present volumes. Ac- 
cording to the title-page, W. Rowley, who 
was frequently his literary associate, had a 
share in the composition ; but I feel con- 
vinced that the terribly impressive pas- 
sages of this tragedy, as well as those 
serious portions of a ‘Fair Quarrell,’ 
which Lamb has deservedly praised, and 
the pleasing characters of Clara and Con- 
stanza in the ‘ Spanish Gipsey,’ are be- 
yond the ability of Rowley. Among our 
author’s works are few more original and 
ingenious than ‘‘ A Game at Chess: ” by 
touches of sweet fancy, by quaint humour, 
and by poignant satire, he redeems the 
startling absurdities in which the plan of 
the drama had necessarily involved him. 


Middleton’s principal efforts, says an ac- 
complished writer, were in comedy, where 
he deals profusely in grossness and buf- 
foonery. The cheats and debaucheries of 
the town are his favourite sources of 
comic intrigue. ‘A Mad World, my 
Masters,’ and ‘ A Trick to catch the Old 
One,’ are the most perfect of the nume- 
rous comedies which Mr. Campbell has 
dismissed with so slight and unfavour- 
able a notice ; and next to them may be 
ranked ‘ The Roaring Girl,’ ‘ A Chaste 
Maid in Cheapside,’ ‘ Michaelmas Term,’ 
and ‘ No Wit, no Help like a Woman’s.’ 
The dialogue of these pieces is generally 
spirited. The characters, though their 
peculiarities may be sometimes exagge- 
rated, are drawn with breadth and dis- 
crimination, and the crowded incidents 
afford so much amusement that the reader 
is willing to overlook the occasional vio- 
lation of probability. As they faithfally re- 
flect the customs and manners of the age, 
even the worst of Middleton’s comedies 
are not without their value. A critic,t 
whom I have already quoted, after ob- 
serving that it is difficult to assign Mid- 
dleton a very precise situation among the 
remarkable men who were his contem- 
poraries, proceeds to compare him with 
Webster and Ford, who were assuredly 
poets of a higher order. The dramatists 
with whom, in my opinion, Middleton ought 
properly to be classed, though superior to 
him in some respects, and inferior in 
others, are Dekker, Heywood, Marston, 
and Chapman; nor perhaps does William 
Rowley fall so much below them that he 
should be excluded from the list.” 


THE OLD LAW. 
Mr. C. Lamb says, “ There is an exquisiteness of moral sensibility makin 
y 


one to gush out tears of delight, and a poetical strangeness in all the impro- 
bable circumstances of this wild play, which are unlike anything in the 
dramas which Massinger wrote alone. The pathos is of a subtler edge. 
Middleton and Rowley, who assisted in this play, had both of them finer 
geniuses than their associates.” The plot is very wild and strange, and 





* Retrospective Review, vol. viii, p. 135. + Ibid. vol. viii. p. 126, 
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the low comic characters disgusting ; but some of the passages have great 
poetical merit. Cleanthes is an amiable character ; the great defect is, a 
want of progression in the plot. We will give a specimen or two of the 
poetical conception and versification. 


Creon. “______Tn my youth 
I was a soldier ; no coward in my age: 
I never turn’d my back upon my foe. 
I have felt nature’s winters, sicknesses, 
Yet ever kept a lively sap in me 
To greet the cheerful spring of health again. 
Dangers on horse, on foot, by land, by water, 
I have ’scap’d to this day ; and yet this day, 
Without all help of casual accidents, 
Is only deadly to me, ‘cause it numbers 
Fourscore years to me. Where is the fault now? 
I cannot blame time, nature, nor my stars, 
Nor aught but tyranny. Even kings themselves 
Have sometimes tasted an even fate with me. 
He that has been a soldier all his days, 
And stood in personal opposition 
’Gainst darts and arrows, the extremes of heat 
And pinching cold, has treacherously at home, 
In’s secure quiet, by a villain’s hand 
Been basely lost in his star’s ignorance.— 
And so must I die by a tyrant’s sword. 


From Act iv. sc. 2, we take the opening speech of Cleanthes : 


Cleanth.—What’s that? oh! nothing but the whispering wind 
Breathes thro’ yon churlish hawthorn, that grew rude, 
As if it chid the gentle breath that kiss’d it. 

I cannot be too circumspect, too careful; 

For in these woods lies hid all my life’s treasure, 
Which is too much [n]ever to fear to lose, 

Though it be never lost, and if our watchfulness 
Ought to be wise and serious ’gainst a thief 

That comes to steal our goods, things all without us, 
That prove vexation, often more than comfort ; 

How mighty ought our providence to be 

To prevent those, if any such there were, 

That come to rob our bosom of our joys, 

That only make poor man delight to live ! 

Pshaw! I’m too fearful—fie, fie—who can hurt me ? 
But ’tis a general cowardice that shakes 

The nerves of confidence : he that hides treasure 
Imagines every one thinks of that place, 

When.’tis a thing least minded—nay, let him change 
The place continually—where’er it keeps 

There will the fear keep still. Yonder’s the store-house 
Of all my comfort now,” &c. 


We now pass on to observe on the text. At p. 19, we meet with these 
lines : 
‘¢ Weak woman in this kind, who in thy last teeming, 
Forgetest still the former, ever making 
The burden of thy last throes the dearest darling ! 
Oh! yet in noble man reform [reform] it.” 
We are inclined to read, 
Lid 





Ever making 


The burden of thy /atest throes the dearest 
Darling ; oh! yet in noble man reform it.’’ 
P. 31. ‘Take hence that pile of years 
Before surfet with unprofitable age.” 


Mr. Dyce has inserted what we consider a very clumsy and certainly 
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erroneous conjecture of. Gifford’s, ‘ Forfeit before,’ which is also unmetrical. 
Our reading is close to the text and agreeable to the metre, 
© Sore surfeit with unprofitable age.” 
See p. 139, 


*¢ And does too much felicity make you surfeit.” 


and thus p. 183, 
** Invited both for purpose to rise sick, 
Full of shame’s surfeit.” 
P. 97. ‘« Times of amazement ! what duty, goodness dwell, 
I sought for charity, but knock at hell.” 
We think Mr. Gifford’s note very unsatisfactory, and would read,— 
“ ___-where duty, goodness dwell, 
I sought for charity,” &c. 
P. 101. ‘¢ To the one I offer up a [spreading] palm 
Of duty and obedience as to Heaven,’’ &c. 

Spreading is an insertion of Mr. Gifford’s in order to fill up the verse, 
and (as he says) it contrasts well with contracted. We should much prefer 
reading, 

‘¢ To the one I offer up this opening palm.” 

A misprint “ showdu,” is found in the next line, which was probably 

intended for the missing word. 


P. 108. ‘ Eugenia.—What’s here to do? my suitors at the bar! The old band 
shines again. Oh! miserable! ’’ 

Gifford reads “‘ bard,” old edition ‘ band.” Mr. Dyce asks, did the 
author write—‘‘ The old bald sires again,”—an after-dinner conjecture, 
con rispetto parlando,—which we think he will be happy to recall. The 
fact is, the old text is quite right; and the only error is in giving the 
whole passage quoted to one speaker instead of two: read 

‘¢ Bugenia.—What’s here to do? my suitors at the bar ! 
Evander.—The old bawd shines again. 
Eugenia.—Oh! miserable! (She swoons.) 
Evander.—Read the law over to her, it will awake her. 
Tis one deserves small pity.’”’-——— 

We flatter ourselves that all difficulty is thus removed, while the origin- 
al text is not departed from. ‘The meaning of “ The old bawd shines 
again,” we presume to arise from the number of the suitors. See p. 46, 
she says,— 

‘¢1'll go count over my suitors: that’s my business,”’ 

P. 111. What is the meaning of the word ‘‘ cakated?”’ and soon 
after ought we not to read—‘‘ Remedium doloris, and the very Lyceum 
(Syceum) amoris ?” 

MAYOR OF QUEENBOROUGH. 

This play is no favourite of ours. The story is from Higden’s Poly- 
chronicon. The comic parts are full of coarse, low ribaldry, and suburb 
humour. The character of Roxana disagreeable and disgusting. The 
violation of Castiza is a wild unnatural act of violence and baseness. 
The brutal villany of Horsus, and the murders and mutual recriminations 
at the end, form a fit termination of the guilty intrigues and wickedness 
in the preceding parts. 





P. 183. " They are poor in those days, 
They'd rather have the carp than the health.” 
We think that Mr. Collier's conjecture of “ cup” is correct. 
bably of valuable materials, as Act ii. sc. 1. 


** She takes a cup of gold and ’midst the army, - 
Teaching her knee,’’ &c. 


It was pro- 








| 
| 
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Mr. Dyce says in his note,— Old ed. has ‘no see, a misprint. 1 
doubt if the word which I have substituted for it, be the right 
one.”—The fact is, the reading of the old edition leads at once to the 


In one of his preceding speeches (p. 260) he uses the same ex- 
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“Here is no dear villany.” My Dyce thinks dear may 
stand for excessive ; but surely it is only a misprint for clear. 

There is merit both in the coarse drollery of the comic parts, and in 
the poetical sentiments and expressions of the tragic ; but the former 
sinks into buffoonery, and in the latter, except in depicting the purity and 
sorrow of Castiza, the poet has drawn with too darka pencil the progress 
of guilty passions, criminal desires, and perfidious intrigues ; the whole 
ending in the mutual reproaches of disappointed villany, aud the view 
of sin perishing in the destruction which it bred in its own bosom. 
We give Constantius’s speech as a specimen of the style, p. 139. 


‘cc 





Oh ! blessed creature ! 

And does too much felicity make you surfeit ? 

Are you in soul assured there is a state 

Prepared for you, for you, a glorious one 

In midst of Heaven, now in the state you stand in ? 
And had you rather, after much known misery, 
Cares, and hard labours, mingled with a curse, 
Throng but to the door, and hardly get a place there ?* 
Think, hath the World a folly like this madness ? 
Keep still that holy and immaculate fire, 

You chaste lamp of Eternity! ’tis a treasure 

Too precious for Death’s moment to partake, 
This twinkling of short life. Disdain as much 
To let mortality know you, as stars 

To kiss the pavements : you’ve a substance as 
Excellent as theirs, holding your pureness : 

They look upon corruption as you do, 

But are stars still—be you a virgin too.’’ 


BLURT, MASTER-CONSTABLE, 


There is in this play a sufficient variety of incident and much comic 
humour of a coarse kind. The character of Imperia is drawn with a full- 
ness of detail, and many amusing circumstances, that contrasts well with 
the innocent sprightliness of Violetta. 


‘*T am that codshead, she has spied my stone. 
My diamond, noble wench, but nobler stone. 
I’m an old courtier, and lie close, lie close.”’ 


‘ec 





she has spied my stone, 
My diamond, noble wench, but J’// not see: 
I’m an old courtier, and lie close, lie close.”’ 


‘*T can lie close, and see this, but not see ; 
I’m hoary, but not hoary as some be.’ 
93 no, I defy you. 
Incestancy dwell on his rivell’d brow 
That weds for dirt.” 








Mr. Dyce’s note is— Incestancy, i. e. incest. I have not met with 
the word elsewhere.” —There is, surely, no such word, nor does the sense 
require it, The reading is “ Inconstancy,” which is alluded to in the. 
lines following. 





* Shoild not the two words in italics be omitted. 
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‘‘ When J cali back my vows to Violetta, 
May I then slip into an obscure grave ; 
Whose mould, unprest with stony monument, 
Dwelling in open air, may drink the tears 
Of the inconstant clouds,’’ &c. 

P. 276. ‘Ido first declare to your most skreet and iong-fingered hands, 
this head,” &c. Mr. Dyce says, “ skreet,” query, for “ discreet? "’ 
Rather say the reading is ‘‘ sweet.”—And query should we not at p. 279, 
read, “ lily-swect,” instead of “ lily-sweating hands?” as “ fower-soft 
hands,” in Anton. and Cleopatra, A. ii. s. 2. 

P. 280. ‘Be saints in the churches, angels in the street, devils in 
the kitchen, and apes in your bed.” Compare Othello, ii. 1, vol. xix. p. 
314, ed. Reed. 

P. 282. ‘* A sweet guides loss is a deep penalty.” 

Mr. Dyce reads “ girl's,” but the right reading is “ bride's.” 

P. 293. Is not “despicious ” printed for ‘ despicions ?” 

This play is printed in the Dublin Edition, Chetwood, 1750; but Mr. 
Dyce has not observed how much is omitted, curtailed, and altered in that 
work. 


or 
“I 
ies) 


THE PHOENIX. 
As a specimen of this play, we give the following speech of Phoenix. 


‘¢ Thou angel sent among us, sober Law, 

Made with meek eyes, persuading action, 

No loud immodest tongue, 

Voiced like a virgin, and as chaste from sale, 
Save only to be heard and not to rail, 

How has abuse deformed thee to all eyes, 

That where thy virtues sat, thy vices rise. 

Yet why so rashly for one villain’s fault 

Do I arraign whole man? admired Law ! 

Thy upper parts must needs be sacred, pure, 
And incorruptible—they’re grave and wise ; 
’Tis but the dross beneath them, and the clouds 
That get between thy glory and their praise, 
That make the visible and foul eclipse. 

For those that are near to thee, are upright, 

As noble in their conscience as their birth. 
Know that damnation is in every bribe, 

And rarely put it from them, rate the presenters, 
And scourge them with five years’ imprisonment 
For offering but to tempt ’em ; 

This is true justice, exercised, and used, 

Woe to the giver, when the bribe’s refused ; 
Tis not their will to have law worse than war, 
When still the poor’st die first. 

To send a man without a sheet to his grave, 

Or bury him in his papers : 

’Tis not their mind it should be, nor to have 

A suit hang longer than a man in chains, 

Let him be ne’er so fasten’d. They least know 
That are above, the tedious steps below. 

I thank my time, I do.”’ 

P. 351. “ And is made strict by power of drugs and art.” “ Strict,” 
here in the sense of “ narrow.” 

P. 390. ‘I am sorry I said so, but I was ovcr-fown when I spoke it.” 
i.e. drunk. See Milton’s Paradise Lost, i. 502,—*‘ flown with insolence 
and wine.” 

P. 403.“ Torment again.” Edition 1630 has “ Tormentagent.” Qy ? 
says Mr. Dyce, did the author write “Torment’s agent?” No, but he 
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wrote “ ‘Torment agen,” for so (as the editor observes, p. 496) the word 
is written by our earlier poets. 
MICHAELMAS TERM. 
P. 422. ‘¢ Who out of recreation culls advantage, 
Dives into seasons, never walks but thinks, 
Ne rides but plots.”’ 

Editor’s note—“Ne, i.e. nor. An archaism.” But surely it is only “ ne'er.” 

A late reviewer, (v. Edinburgh Review, Oct. 1840,) has observed, 
“The critical sagacity which leads to a conjecturat emendation, is as much 
the gift of God, asa MS. or a version.” How far this gift has been be- 
stowed on us, we will try by endeavouring to clear away the errors, and 
bring out the true reading of the following passage— 

P. 427. ‘* Why should not she consent, knowing my state, my sudden 
fortunes? I can command a custard, and other bake-meats, death of stur- 
geon, I could keep house with nothing,” &c. Mr. Dyce observes, ‘ there 
seems some corruption of the text here.” The truth is, the letters have 
been wrongly arranged, and “a dish of sturgeon” has been corrupted into 
“death; ’’ thus “a dish—diash—death.” We think that this alteration will 
approve itself,—viderint Critici. 

P. 433. ‘¢ Down with the lattice, try but thin, 

Let coarser beauties work within : 
Whom the light mocks, thou art fair and fresh, 
The gilded flies will light upon thy flesh. 
C.—Beshrew your sweet enchantments, you have won!” 
This passage may have been the foundation of one in Milton’s Comus. 
‘¢ —_.— coarse complexions 
And cheeks of sorry dye.” 

P. 464. We do not quite understand the force of the word “Pung” at p. 
464, or “ hoisted,” at p. 488. 

P. 494. Some lines occur here which want a slight emendation. We 
give them as they stand in the text. 

‘¢’Tis worldly craft beats down a scholar’s wit ; 
For this our son and heir now, he * * ¥* 
From his conception was entail’d an ass, 

And he has kept it well, twenty-five years now, 
Then the slightest art will do’t, the lands lie fair, 
No sin to beggar a deceiver’s heir.’’ 

Besides the defect in the second line, the connexion of the sense be- 
tween lines four and five is not very apparent. We hope to present the 
lines in a somewhat improved form, 

“ ’Tis worldly craft beats down a scholar’s wit, 

Then the slightest art will do’t; the lands lie fair, 

No sin to beggar a deceiver’s heir 

For this our son and heir ; now he, alas / 

From his conception was entail’d an ass, 

And he has kept it well, twenty-five years,’’ &c. 

P. 501. ‘‘ Easy.—I thirst the execution of his ears. 

Tho.—Hate you that office ?” 

oi must be wrong here, for the expression is too strange to be 
correct. e would read— 

“‘ E.—I'll first the execution of his ears. 

Th.—Have you that office ? 

E.—I'li strip him bare.” 

Thus the form of expression in the first and third speech is eae, 
and the natural idiom of language is restored. 

P. 509. Certainly omit the two last words in the line. 
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“ 





Less a moment, 
The twinkling of an eye, a glimpse, scarce something does it.” 

P. 488. ‘* What shall I dowith rubbish 2?” that is, land, in contrast with 
money. So in vol. ii. 32. 

‘¢'Your son then goes a wooing to a poor gentlewoman, but of a thousand pound 
portion ; so my nephew, a lad of less hope, strikes at four hundred a year in good 
rubbish.” 

+ A TRICK TO CATCH THE OLD ONE. 

P. 78. “He plays at back-racket with me.” That is, he does not give 
me a direct and plain answer; but one indirect, like a stroke at tennis 
when the ball is met not by a forward hit, but by a back turn of the racket. 

P. 88. “ The cuckoo, the Welsh ambassador.” Nares’s explanation is 
all iudistinctness and error. The cuckoo does not migrate here from the 
west, nor does it nest in Wales, but in the south of Europe. Nor 
can we understand the force of the editor’s note—‘ Perhaps it was so 
called, 

‘¢ The note which his hoarse voice doth heare 
Is harsh and fatal to the wedded eare.” 

We think that the cuckoo* is called the Welsh Ambassador, because his 
name, formed from his notes, resembles words in the Welsh language as 
curroo, &c. 

This is an amusing and clever tragedy, in which the progress of the plot is 
ingeniously sustained, and the curiosity kept awake. Perhaps the natn- 
ral consternation, surprise, and grief of Hoard at the termination, is 
scarcely given with adequate force, and seems to fall somewhat flat. But 
there is something pleasing in the repentance and recantation of the 
countryman and of Witgood, which gives a calm satisfaction to the mind, 
after the scenes of villany and fraud which have hung like dark clouds 
over the progress of the plot. 

FAMILY OF LOVE. 
P, 168, ‘6 me all states which be, 
Pay to thy sacred throne, as tribute for 
Their thoughts and lives.’’ 
For “ throne" Mr. Dyce read ‘‘shrine,” and refers to p. 163. 
‘* These words are odour in the sacred shrine 
Of Love's best deity.’ 
but he should have marked the distinction of the offering in the two pas- 
sages,—‘* Odours are offered to the shrine, and tribute fees to the throne: ” 
therefore the word “ throne ” should stand. 

P. 173. “You have been doing, that ’s flat. 

So Ford’s 'Tis Pity she’s a Whore, p. 78, ed. Weber. 

‘*T would have told you in what case I was, 
But you must needs be doing.’’ 


So Ram Alley, p. 26. ; 
‘* These velvet bearded boys will still be doing.” 


It is too common an expression to make more passages necessary. We 
have the same in Greek. Theocr. Idyll. /3. 143. 


"EmpaxOn ra péyiora, cai es 7é00r HyOopes pow. 





* Since writing the above, we find in Mr. Douce’s Illustrations (vol. ii. p. 156), the 
following remark: ‘‘ In the Celtic languages coeg, and kok, signify anything foolish. 
They seem connected with the radical word for a cuckow, a silly bird. See cog in 
the Welsh dictionaries, and cok in Price’s Cornish Vocabulary.’’ This throws some, 
light on the subject. See ‘* Your five Gallants,”’ p. 316. 
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and sce Casaubon ad Apuleii Apolog. p. 60. v. “ factum,”’ and Gaulmin’s 
notes on Eumathii Ismen. p. 17, de usu verbi &pacar, rparrecv. See also 
Luerct. iv. 1029, and Wakefield’s note. 

P.178. When Mr. John Dennis was questioned as to the swelling of 
his legs, he replied that it came by criticism ; and when the doctor said it 
was a distemper he never heard of, Dennis replied with warmth, it was 
not a distemper, but a noble art, and that he had sate fourteen hours a day 
at it, and there was a connexion between the brain and the legs. About 
this period of time we have sate with the distemper of the following 
passage upon us— 

Lib, ‘ The Court’s gall, the City’s plague, and Europa’s sea form be his perpetual 
crest, whatever a was.”’ 

Harsh and vague as the expression Europa's sea-form is, we believe, 
after much doubt and deliberation, that it is the genuine reading, and we 
have dismissed a conjecture which we had made. Sea-wall, Sea-gown, Sea- 
mark, Sea-bank, are common compounds with these old Poets. Marlowe 
has “a sea-bank myrtle.” As regards Europa’s particular form or posture 
(for in that sense the word “form” is here used), compare Marlowe's 
Eleg. iii. 

* And she that on a feigned bull swam to land 
Griping his false horns with her virgin hand.” 
Again, Eleg. xii. 
‘¢ Jove turns himself into a swan or gold. 
Or his Bull’s horns Europa’s hand doth hold.”’ 

We therefore cannot agree with the Editor in explaining “ form” by 
“ seat,”’ see Add. vol. i. p. Ixvi. note. 

P. 150. ‘Tt cotdens well, it cannot chuse but bear 

A pretty nap.” 

In Ford's “ Fancies chaste and noble,” we have “ Frizzle or powder their 
hair, plain their eyebrows, set a nap on their cheeks,” &c. Where (hor- 
resco referens) Mr. Weber absolutely writes, 

“Perhaps a nap was similar to a cupping glass, and might be used to bring color 
into ladies’ cheeks.” 

But Gifford has amply revenged Ford’s wrongs on this unhappy editor.* 

P. 193. “No flaxen stuff, or tann’d white leather draws love like 
them,” —should it not be “tawed?” Brown leather is tann’d—white, 
tawed. This latter word is still in use, and we may see “‘ Tanner and 
Tawer,” describing the double business carried on. 

P.194. “I must be of their counsel, and you must attone them.” The 
editor says,—“‘ Attone, or atone, is reconcile, set them af one."’ We 
thought that Mr. Henley was the original author of this most absurd and 
erroneous derivation of the word attone, in this note on Othello, iv. 1.— 
“ Atone them. The expression is formed by the coalescence of the words 
at one, the verb to set or some equivalent being omitted. Thus in the 
Acts, ‘ He showed himself to them as they strove, and would have set them 
at one again.’ And in the Beehive of the Romish Church, ‘ Through which 
God is made at one with us, and hath forgiven us our sins.’ ”"—See Steev. 
Shaksp. vol. xvi. p. 199, and Weber on Ford, ii. 391. We now see that 
all these three critics are indebted to Edwards for this pun by way of 
etymology,—v. Canons of Criticism, p. 161. “ At one” is doubtless of 
the same stock with the Teutonic ‘ ausséhnen, versihnen,’ the Anglo- 
Saxon taking the ¢ for the s. See Coleridge’s Church and State, p. 257. 





* “The napless vesture of humility.’ Coriolanus, act ii. sc. 1, 
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P. 172. ‘Then, the Zartarian’s God, when first AZgeon’s Hill 
A mounts in triumph.” 

Mr. Dyce substitutes very ingeniously “ Titanian" for “ Tartarian,” 
but if we understand Tartarian as meaning the God of the Persians, it 
may stand. We, however, believe the editor to be right. 

In this play there is much coarse indelicate humour, relieved by the love 
of Maria and Gerardine. Middleton well understood the power of con- 
trast, though he too frequently has substituted the sudden repentance of a 
frail and guilty woman, for the uniform loveliness of virtue, for undeviating 
rectitude of conduct, and the charms of moral beauty. 


YOUR FIVE GALLANTS. 


P. 232. “Nay, sure, they are as proper, as they will be already.” 
Quere, “all ready.” See notes, p. 224—263. 

P. 247. Enter Servant. 

‘* Fitz.— How now, what’s he? 
Oh! a servant to my love—being thus disguised 
I’ll learn some news. (aside.) Now, sir! you belong to me. 

Serv.—I do, sir, but I cannot stay to sayso. Nay, good sir, detain me not. I am 
going in all haste.’’ 

The editor says, ‘‘ You belong to me: is the text corrupted here, or is 
something wanted ?” Neither. Fitzgrace goes up to the servant, and taking 
hold of him, says, ‘‘now you belong to me,” and the servant answers, 
“ Nay, good sir, detain me not,” &c. 

P, 266. ‘' Pur.—Swear on this sword, then, 

To set spurs to your horse, not to look back, 

To give no marks to any passenger. 

Tai.—Marks? why I think you have left me ne’er a penny, sir. 
Pur.—I mean no marks of any— 

Tai.—I understand you, sir.’’ 


The editor asks, “‘ has a word which followed ‘any’ dropt out?” ‘To 
this we answer, “No;” but the word “ of” should be “ to,” for the last 
words are nothing but a repetition of Pursonet’s former speech, “To give 
no marks to any passenger,’ which speech he did not finish the second 
time, as Tailby interrupted him. 

P. 274, ‘¢ Pur. ————-no less than three at once, sir, 

Made a triangle with their swords and daggers, 

And all opposing me. 

Fitz.—And among these three, only one hurt you, sir ? 
Pur.—Ex for ex.”’ 

The editor asks, ‘‘Can this expression mean ‘Ecce, for example ?’” 
O bone! xoior oé éxos giver ; 

The present instance is a curious one of the manner in which the text 
of these old plays—being often printed, we presume, from player's or 
prompter’s copies, and not corrected by the author, or perhaps by any one— 
became corrupted.* The fact is simply this: when Fitzgrace had made 
his last speech,—“ And among these three, only one hurt you, sir ?''"—he 
leaves the stage, (his name does not occur again,) and ‘‘ex,” was placed 
in the margin, to which some one added “ for ex ;” meaning “ Ex. stood 
for Exit ;" and this marginal direction got into the text, to the confusion of 
the sense, and the consternation of the critics. 





* “Tn general writers trusted entirely to the printers, who piqued themselves but 
little on justifying this confidence.””—See Gifford’s Life of Jonson, p. 240. Gifford 
denies that Jonson, as is generally supposed, superintended the printing of his plays, 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XIV. 4E 
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P. 300. ‘¢ For a device to to’e me to her bed.” 


This word is not very common, but is used occasionally by Middleton. 
It is found more frequently than elsewhere in Chalkhill’s Thealma and 


 Clearchus. It has been revived with good effect by the Hon. W. Herbert 


in his fine poem of Attila. See Honest Whore, (Part ii.) p. 204. 
‘¢Oh! then you curse that bawd that toled you in.” 


In this play there is much humour, but more ribaldry-—no characters to 
interest, nor incidents to surprise ; but the dialogue, though low, is clever, 
and the numerous allusions to the customs and manners of the times afford 
amusement. 

A MAD WORLD, MY MASTERS, 


P. 342. ‘* Tf he chance steal upon you, let him find 
Some book lie open ’gainst an unchaste mind, 
And quoted scriptures, though for your own pleasure 
You read some stirring pamphlet, and convey it 
Under your skirt, ” &c. 


There appears to us to be a line dropt out after “unchaste mind,” 

not only is the rhyme to pleasure deficient, but the construction is = tg 
We think there was a verse ending with “ treasure.” 

P, 352. ‘* Sir Bounteous, you even whelm me with delights.” 

If this is the expression of the time, the editor should have noticed it 
for the use of the common reader. 

This is one of the most lively and entertaining of this species of comedy, 
descriptive of the vices and follies of the times, which we have of Middle- 
ton. The humour is broad and coarse enough, and the wit often of the 
lowest kind; but there is cleverness in the dialogue, and a succession of 
fanciful incidents which would delight an audience not over sensitive 
nor squeamish. The sudden repentance of the ladies (the frail and fair) at 
the end of these plays, is very edifying, and is no doubt intended as a sufti- 
cient moral to obliterate the impressions made by the former part of their 
conduct. 

THE ROARING GIRL. 

There is much family likeness between the plot and character of these 
comedies of Middleton. The sharper, the countryman, the bully, and 
the wittol are prominent persons, to which if we add the Citizen’s Wife 
and the Country Knight, we have a fair outline of the materials of which 
these comedies are formed ; but there is often, to balance defects, great 
ingenuity in the allusions, wit in the conceits, and humour in the language ; 
for they were written “ before the little art that fools have was silenced.” 
‘The present play is superior to some of the others in tiv cliness of interest 
and situation. 

P. 469. The two notes on “ trong” might as well be omitted. G. Stee- 
vens is most absurd. It is nothing but a word like “ hi, hoo,” “ So, ho,” 
and others, used to excite the dogs. 


P. 479. ‘Thou art admirably suited for the Three Pigeons at Braintford.”’ 


The editor says, ‘‘ when Puritanism had sobered the stage, the Three 
Pigeons was kept by the celebrated actor Lewin.” For this anecdote we 
are indebted to Davies's Dramatic Miscellanies, vol. i. p. 325. J. Lewin 
was the original Falstaff. See Gifford’s note on Jonson (Alchemist), iv. 

. 176. 
P In Goldsmith's Poems (Ald. ed p. 155) is one from “Ske Stoops to 
Conquer.” 
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‘¢ Then come, put the jorum about, 
And let us be merry and clever, 
Our hearts and our liquors are stout, 
Here ’s the three Jolly Pigeons for ever.” 
——Husband, I pluck’d, 
When he had tempted me to think well of him, 
Gelt feathers, for thy wings, to make him fly 
More lofty.” 
The editor says, “ Gelt—golden ; but I am by uo means confident that 
I have restored the right reading.” ‘The old ed. “ Get feathers.” We 
think he is right ; “golden” was a common epithet of feathers. Thus 
Marston’s Lasc. Queen : 
‘¢ And on thy resolution fasten wings 
Whose golden feathers may outstrip their hate.’’—Act i. se. 2. 
and Greene’s Looking Glasse for London : ‘‘ When as he suits his pennous 
all in gold,” vol. i. p. 113, ed. Dyce, and Baron’s Mirza, “the golden 
feathered birds,” p. 109. 
P. 532. ‘Here is such a merry ‘ Ging,’ I could find it in my heart to sail to the 
World’s end,” &c. 
How singular that this word was unknown to Gifford, who considered it 
a corruption of Gang.” See Ben Jonson's Works, iv. 161. We will 
now give a more copious account of its use than we believe is to be found 
elsewhere. 


P. 527. - 





‘¢ But sooth at the day sitt with solemnpe merthe, 
His gaye genge of grece to rome gunne ride.”’ 
See Will. and the Werwolfe, ed. Madden, p. 5?. 
‘¢ Thus gate grim him fayre ledde 
Him, and his genge wel he fedde.” 
See Havelock, v. 785, 2553. 
** Now speake we of Richard our king, 
How he came to battaile with his ging.” 
Weber’s Old Romances, (Richard Ceur de Lion,) vol. ii. 196. 
‘* O you panderly rascals! there ’s a knot, a ging, 
A pack, a conspiracy against me.” 
See Merry Wives of Windsor, Act iv. Se. 2. 
‘¢ The secret is, I would not willingly 
See or be seen by any of this ging.” 
B. Jonson's New Inn (1631), Act i. Se. 5. 
Milton, in Smectymnuus : 
‘*T never met with a whole ging of words and phrases not mine."’ 
‘¢ John o’Leyden, that Munster’s ging.” 
See Rump Poems (1662), Pt. i. p. 109. 
It is to be found also in the following passages : 
p. 64. 
‘* How now, my wanton flippit, where was thy ging of sweetness ? 
In Brome’s Demoiselle B. 
‘* His youthful ginge.” 
Iu Heywood’s Honest Whore, Pt. 
** A ging of lusty lads.” 
In Fanshawe’s Lusiad, p. 24, 
ss Perfidious ging.” 
And in Killigrew’s Prisoners, fol. p. 13. 
** For one of that ging eI the Rhodian.” 
Lastly, in Ford's Lady’s Trial, A. iii. s. 
‘** Can’st mutter mischief? I aon d your dullness, 
Whilst the whole ging crowd to me.” 
See also Wilson's Inconst. Ladie, p. 64. Weldon’s C. of K. James, p. 99. 
THE HONEST WHORE, (PART 1.) 
P. 101, ‘* Others again we have, like hungry lions, 
Fierce as wild bulls, untameadble as flies, 
And these have often-times from stranger's sides 
Snatch’d rapiers suddenly.” 
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The editor, to our surprise, has no note on “flies,” which must surely 
be a corrupt reading.* We are inclined to think that the true word (by 
no great corruption) is “tigers.” See Vol. V. 375. (Wisdom of 
Solomon) “ Kindness with tigers never takes effect ;” and Marston’s Edw. 
II. “ More safety is there in a tiger's jaws, thanhis embracement.” Again, 
“« Armenian tigers never did so ill,” El. 14. Or it may be that a line is 
omitted, and that “ flies’’ is the verb to a substantive in the passage lost, as 

“ untameable as flies t 
The stag, &c. 


Thus in vol. V. p. 164, 





‘¢ To the flying stag.’’ 

In this play the comic parts resemble those of the others, but there is a 
higher tragic strain or elevation of fancy, and aricher vein of ideal poetry. 
The introduction of the Mad House and of its fearful grotesque incidents, 
(the man in a net) is a wild burst of imaginative power, producing an 
effect which a less daring attempt could not have reached. Here the 
ludicrous and sublime—the sublime of terror—were in close and dangerous 
contact. Had we room we should like to have given some specimens of 
the serious and poetical passages in this play, particularly Hippolytus’s 
soliloquy, Act iv. Sc. 1, p. 75. 

‘* My Infelice’s face : her brow, her eyes, 
The dimple on her cheek—and such sweet skill 
Hath from the cunning workman's pencil flown : 
These lips look fresh and lively as her own, 
Seeming to move and speak,’’ &c. &c. 


HONEST WHORE, SECOND PART. 

P. 139. The speech of Hippolytus beginning ‘ O! sir, our friends,” &c. 
Mr. Dyce says, “ Seems to have been intended for verse, and is, most 
probably, corrupt.” 

Mi Perhaps the following attempt to restore it may not be disapproved by 
xim : 
‘* Oh! Sir! our friends they ought to be to us 

As jewels dearly valued—being locked up 

Unseen, as when we wear them in our heads. 

I see, Friscobaldo, age doth not command 

Your blood ; for all time’s sickle hath gone o’er you, 

You are Orlando still.’” 

See on Bellafront’s confession in this play, some observations in C. 
Lamb’s Works, vol. ii. p. 43. 

THE WITCH. 

Mr. C. Lamb has rightly observed the distinction between the Witches 
of Shakspere and of Middleton: ‘“ The names and some of the properties 
which Middleton has given to the hags excite smiles. The Weird Sisters 
are serious things, their presence cannot co-exist with mirth ; but in a 
lesser degree the Witches of Middleton are fine creations, &c.” Shak- 
spere has, in fact, separated all that could either merely amuse or distract 
the mind of the spectator, all that was common with humanity, and has 
selected what was awful, unearthly, and supernatural,‘la terribil’ via’ of the 
true sublime, as far removed from Middleton’s hags, as the Satan of 
Milton from the devil of Tasso. 





* ¢¢ Plies,” i. e. familiar spirits, v. Jonson’s Alchemist, i. sc. 1, ed. Gifford. 

+ Perhaps the right reading is, ‘‘ untameable as wolves.’”’ See Lear, Act iii. Sc. 6, 
‘* He’s mad that trusts in the ¢ameness of a wolf.” On the whole, we should prefer 
this to our former conjecture. 
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Song above. 


‘¢ Come away, come away, 
Hecate, Hecate, come away. 
Hec.—I come, I come, I come, I come, 
With all the speed I may, 
With all the speed I may. 
Where’s Stadlin? Here! 
Where’s Puckle? Here! 
And Hoppo too, and Hellwain too : 
We lack but you, we lack but you, 
Come away, make up the count. 
Heec.—I will but noint and then I mount. 
There’s one come down to fetch his dues, 
A hiss, a coll, a sip of blood : 
And why thou stayest so long 
I muse, I muse, 
Since the air ’s so sweet and good. 
Hec.—O art thou come ? 
‘What news ? what news ? 
Sp.—All goes still to our delight. 
Either come, or else 
Refuse, refuse. 
Hec.—Now I’m furnish’d for the flight. 
Fire.—Hark ! hark! the cat sings a brave treble in her own language. 
Hec.—(goiny up) Now I go, now I fly, 
Malkin, my sweet spirit and I. 
Oh! what a dainty pleasure ’tis 
To ride in the air, 
When the moon shines fair, 
And sing and dance and toy and kiss ; 
Over woods, high rocks and mountains, 
Over seas, our mistress’ fountains, 
Over steep towers and turrets 
+ We fly by night ’mong troops of spirits. 
No ring of bells to our ears sounds, 
No howls of wolves, no yelps of hounds, 
No, not the noise of water’s breach, 
Or cannon’s throat our height can reach,’ &c. 





THE WIDOW. 


This is a pleasing comedy, much raised in poetical taste and expression 
above the usual style of Middleton. Mr. Collier thinks that there is 
internal evidence that Ben Jonson contributed to the play, and is surprised 
that Gifford did not trace his pen through the whole of the fourth act. 
Gifford says, ‘The comedy was popular, and not undeservedly, for it has 
considerable merit.” Mr. Dyce has freed the text from many gross errors 
of Weber and others. 

A FAIR QUARRELL. 
P, 541. ‘¢ Come, tell truth twixt ourselves, here’s none but friends, 
One spot a father’s love will soon wipe off. 
The truth, and the[reb]y try my love abundant.”’ 
Read, 
‘¢ The truth ;—and then to try my love abundant. 


MORE DISSEMBLERS BESIDES WOMEN. 
P. 605. Perhaps the three first lines might be arranged thus : 


‘¢ And so away went I—he lost the sight 
Quickly of me—I told him his fortune truer 
For nothing, than some of my complexion that 
Would ha’ cozen’d him of his money.”’ 
There is nothing very engaging in the plot of this play or in the deline- 
ation of the characters ; but there is a vein of good poetry, with good lan- 
guage and versification, 
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THE SPANISH GIPSIE. 

P. 120, ‘¢ All the world is a second Rochelle.’’ 

We do not think that the note of the editor of Dodsley 1806, at all satis- 
factory. We take the meaning to be—all the world is as necessitous as a 
besieged town, where there are more mouths than food. What you get, 
keep. Rochelle stood a long and memorable siege against Richelieu, 
before it surrendered in 1628. As Hume says, “Its distress had risen 
to the utmost extremity, the inhabitants were pressed with greatest 
rigours of famine,” &e. You must pick up what food you can get and make 
all sure, for you must not look, as in a time of plenty, ease, and security, 
or to have your dinner like a noble feast, ushered in with trumpets. 

P. 161. ‘¢ Thy dest hand lay on this turfe of grass.” 

The editor has a quere whether “ left” is not the reading ; we answer 
certainly not, for the best hand is the “ right hand.” 

Thus Fairfax’s Tasso, lib, xix. 18. 

‘¢ Argantis (were it hap or skill who knowes) 
His better hand loose and in freedom found.” 

The reason of the epithet is because “ infirma est sinistra.”” See Ovid 
Fast. ii. 869 ; and thus the Italians—la mano manca, for sinistra. 

P. 164. ** We no camels have to show 

Nor elephant with grow? head,* 
We can dance, he cannot go, 
Because the beast is cornfed.”’ 

Oh! lame and impotent conclusion, both in rhyme and sense! Mr. 
Collier proposes ‘ not fed.” The present editor says perhaps there is a 
quibble—Cornified, having corns. We wonder the unusual, or, rather un- 
exampled alteration of great into growt + did not lead to the right reading, 
because the beast is ‘ snouted :” ¢ see Todd's Dictionary, “ Proboscis,” a 
“snout.” It is probable that the third line, “ We can dance, he cannot 
go,” may also be somewhat marred in the transcription, but we cannot set 
it right: “go” means “ walk.” See Lear. “ Ride more than thou 
goest,” acti. sc. 2. To “ go on,” in Jonson's days, meant to rush forward 
with violence. Sec Gifford, ed. iv. 254. Perhaps “ go” here means to pace. 

There is an agreeable plot and much fine poetry in this play. 


THE CHANGELING. 
It has been rightly observed,§ that the heroines of Middleton are 





* Mr. Dyce has omitted to remark that these animals are alluded to ia Davies's 
Epigrams, 
In Titum 6. ‘Yet my Lord Chancellor’s tomb he hath not seen, 
Nor the new water work, nor the elephant.” 


In Dacum 30. ‘* The man that keeps the elephant hath one 
Wherein he tells the wonders of the Jeast.”’ 


Ad Musam 48. ‘* Yet Banks his horse is better known than he ; 
So are the camels and the western hog.” 

See also B. Jonson ‘‘ Every Man out of his Humor,” act iv. sc. 3. “ You shall 
be Holden, and he your camel.’? Taylor (Cast over the Water, 159) ** Old Holdin’s 
camel.’’ Again, ‘‘ He keeps more ado with this monster, than Banks did with his 
horse, or the fellow with the elephant.’? See also Donne, sat. 1. ‘‘ Or thou O 
elephant, or ape will do,” v. Massinger, ed. Giff. vol. ii. p. 61. 

tT On the false orthography of final and rhyming words, see Puttenham’s Arte of 
English Poesie, book ii. c. 6. He particularly instances Gower, who, to make up his 
rhyme, would write his terminal syllables with false orthographies. : 

¢ Heylin uses the word ‘ snouted.” 

§ See Retrospective Review, No. xv. p. 133. 
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generally women faithless and abandoned; formed after a standard of 
treachery and infidelity. They are almost all lascivions, faithless, and 
cruel. ‘The Dutchess in the Witch, Biancha in Women beware Women, 
and Beatrice in the present play, are strong examples of the poet's 
models of female character. In the Changeling the delineation of guilty 
passions and the terrific punishments awaiting their possessor, is coarscly 
but most powerfully drawn, with a fearful energy of language and thought. 
What a scene is that between De Flores and Beatrice in the last part of 
the third and the first of the fourth act—with what malicious and cruel 
levity, with what cool and fiend-like irony he addresses his victim— 
knowing that her destiny is in his hands, and that she is hastening 
without a possibility of escape into the net that he has so skilfully 
spread for her. Again, see the subsequent interview between Beatrice and 
her injured husband. Indeed, the progress of her ruin, from her first 
avowed hatred of De Flores to her becoming the wretched partner of his 
crimes, is drawn with a most powerful and masterly pencil—by the Ho- 
garth of the pen. At atime when an audience was not fastidious about 
incident or expression—would not object to some extravagance of charac- 
ter, and would hear without wincing any allusions however gross, and 
listen willingly to a plot formed of the most fearful and complicated crimes 
—the impression must have been deeply and fearfully thrilling which was 
produced in the latter part of this play, where the plot is apparently rush- 
ing headlong to its fearful consummation ; and after every form of distress 
and anguish has been exhausted, every subterfuge has failed, every artifice of 
escape in vain attempted, and threats, reproaches, and recriminations have 
been exhausted in vain ; final and unavoidable ruin is at last met with the 
expiring struggle of nature—the dreadful audacity of despair, and so ends 
this history of guilt—misery—and death. The only passages in any other 
play of our author that can compete with the above, are those scenes 
between Leantio and Bianca in Women beware Women, which are of the 
same kind and of very high excellence. 
GAME AT CHESS. 

Of this political and allegorical drama, Mr. Dyce says, “‘ by touches of 
sweet fancy, by quaint humour, and by poignant satire, Middleton re- 
lieves the startling adventures in which the plan of his drama had neces- 
sarily involved him.” 

P. 309. ‘* Nor with refined nostrils taste the footsteps.”’ 

So Thomson has joined the two senses—“ and taste the smell of dairy.” 
Vide Seasons. The déSopxa goyny of Aischylus is well known. 

P. 342. ‘ The balloon-ball of the churches.” Gifford’s note is not 
exactly correct. Balloon, ballon?, isa game, which is as great a favourite in 
Italy as cricket in England. Itisin fact the national game. The ball is very 
large and filled with air ; it is played in a court like a tennis court. The 
player has a kind of wooden muff on the lower part of his arm; which he 
holds by grasping an iron bar that passes through the middle of it: the blow 
is made by the wrist, and not by the Aad ; it is singular that it has not been 
introduced into England. Gifford says “ it is very common on the Con- 
tinent :"’ it may be, but we never saw it except in Italy, and do not believe 
it is practised out of that country. It is played both in courts built for 
the purpose, and in the large dry fosses surrounding the ramparts of 
the fortified towns. Players come great distances to the matches, and are 
paid large sums if they are skilful and celebrated: it is often alluded to 
in our old poets, who were well acquainted with Italian customs. 
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P. 371. B. Q. Pawn. ‘ You shall have your will. 

I double my command and power, 

And at the instant of this hour 

Invoke thee in the White Queen’s name 

With stay for time, and shape the same.” 
The editor’s note is—“ So all the editions and both MSS. The meaning 
is far from clear.” Query, “ With stay ?”—We think the text is quite 
correct. The Black Queen's Pawn first invoked the spirit, —“ By the name 
of the Black Queen, I conjure thee to be seen.” When it did not appear, 
the second invocation is made in the name of the White Quéen; and the 
spirit is commanded to come in the same shape, and to stay the same time 
as when first invoked :— 


‘* Its gentle form and face 
Fill’d lately this Egyptian glass.”’ 


ANY THING FOR A QUIET LIFE. 

P. 458. “ I did believe it, from your page, my lord.” We see no reason 
for adopting the editor's conjecture of ‘ receive.” 

In Malone’s Shakspeare, by Boswell, vol. x. p. 156, note, this play is 
called a silly comedy, by Anmer (i. e. by Steevens). This character is 
unkindly, perhaps unjustly awarded. There is nothing masterly in the 
conduct of the plot, or clever in the succession of incidents, but the dialogue 
is not inferior to that of others, and the poetry is good in its way: the 
sentiments are suitable to the characters, and fairly imitate the realities 
of life. Mr. Dyce says, “‘ There is every reason to believe that the text 
is greatly corrupted.” Knavesby, the lawyer, is a pander to his honest wife. 
{In Middleton’s Chaste Maid in Cheapside, Allwit is a character of the same 
kind, who voluntarily consents to and contributes to his own dishonour, but 
then his wife is not a consenting party. 


WOMEN BEWARE WOMEN, 
P. 525. ‘! Liv. Then I must tell you 
Your money was soon parted, 
G. Light her now, brother. 
Liv. Where is my niece? let her be sent for straight 
If you have any hope ’twill prove a wedding.”’ 

The editor says—“ ‘ Light her now, brother.’ Here, 1 apprehend, is some 
corruption of the text, and something wrong in the assignment of the 
speeches ; but, feeling dissatisfied with the alterations which I attempted, 
1 leave the passage as it stands in the old edition.” We will now shoot 


our arrow at the mark. 


Liv. ————- Then I must tell you 
Your money was soon parted. Where is my niece? 
Let her be sent for straight. Let her now, brother, 
If you have any hope ’twill prove a wedding,’’ &c. 
P. 627. ‘* Hyn. No more—forbear, for Hymen’s sake ! 
In love we met, and so let ’s part.’’ 
Editor—“ As the rest of the dialogue is in rhyme, | suspect that some- 
thing has dropt out here.” Undoubtedly it has. Probably, 
‘* No more—forbear, for Hymen’s sake, 
In love we met—and so let ’s parting take.’’ 
P. 629. ‘‘ Livia. Now for a sign of wealth and golden days, 
Bright-eyed prosperity, which all couples love, 
Aye, and makes love. Take that ; our brother Jove 
Never denies us of his burning treasure 
To express bounty. [Isabella falls down and dies.) 
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The editor of 1816 (Mr. Collier) follows the poetry of the old editions 
—“* Aye, and makes love take that "—remarking in a note, “ I confess | 
have no very clear understanding of this passage.” ‘‘ The difficulty,’ Mr. 
Dyce adds, “ lies in knowing what ‘ that’ is by which Livia destroys Isa- 
bella.” We confess that we cannot see the difficulty ; Livia undoubtedly 
destroys Isabella with a poisonous vapour, which killed her instantly. ‘This 
is explained in the next page, where Livia falls a victim to her own 
treachery. 

‘* Liv. O, I am sick to the death! let me die quietly. 

This fume is deadly. O! 't hath poison’d me. 

My subtlety is sped. Her art has quitted me. 

My own ambition pulls me down to ruin!” [Falls down and dies.] 

Hip. Nay, then, I kiss thy cold lips, and applaud 

This thy revenge in death.’’ [Kisses the lips of Isabella,]* 
With regard to the former part of the passage, which the editor of 1816 
says he does not understand, 

‘¢ Bright-eyed prosperity—which all couples love, 

Aye, and makes love,”’ 
it surely means that prosperity is one great support of love, and even is suffi- 
cient to make it; for “‘ when Poverty comes in at the door, Love jumps 
out of the window.” There is a great deal of fine poetry in this play, of 
elegant expression, and just reflections and sentiments expressed in good 
versification. There is sufficient variety of characters and passion; but 
the plot is hurried up abruptly at the close, and a violent death saves the 
trouble of a more ingenious unravelment and a better designed cata- 
strophe. Mr. Dyce agrees with an anonymous critic (v. Retrospective Rey. 
viii. 135) that this is Middleton's finest play. 


NO WIT LIKE A WOMAN'S. 


P. 19. ‘¢ May Clerkenwell have the first cut of her, and 
Houndsditch pick the bones.’’ 
And, p. 48, 


“ The girl, loathing that match, fell into folly 
With one Tanner, a gentleman in Tourbull street.” 
z.e. Turnbull-street. Also, vol. iv. p. 34, 
** To a kind gentleman in Twrdull-street. 





* In the acted play of the Duke of Milan, the sister of Francesco personates the 
murdered duchess, and poisons the duke by holding a flower in her hand, which, as 
he squeezes it, communicates the infection it has received from some juice in which it 
has been steeped. In the original play, he is killed by a poison spread over the face of 
the deceased duchess, whose lips, though cold in death, he kisses. Poisoning by scent 
is taken from the Italian novels. It occurs in Marlew’s Jew of Malta, act iv. sc. v. 

‘© C. How sweet, my Ithamore, the flowers smell. 
It. Like thy breath, sweetheart, no violet like them. 
P. Foh! methinks they stink like a holly-hock. 
B. So now I am revenged upon ’em all, 
The scent thereof was death—I poison’d it.”’ 
Again, in Edward the Second, by Marlow, act v. sc. iv. 
‘¢ T learn’d in Naples how to poison flowers.” 

See also Gifford’s memoir of Jonson, vol.i. p. xxxviii. Poisoning was well understood 
and too common in this country. Osborn says he had often heard Elizabeth blamed 
for not removing Mary Queen of Scots in this way by poisoning her garments, &c. 
In Mass. at Paris, ‘‘ Where are those perfumed gloves which late I sent to be poi- 
son’d ?’”’ Again, the old Queen says, 

‘* Methinks the gloves have a very strong perfume, 
The scent whereof doth make my head to ache. 
* * * 


Help, son Navarre, I’m poison’d !”’ 


Gent. Maa. Vou. XIV. . 4F 
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Compare the Latin play “ Dolium Cornelianum,” (which Mr. Dyce says is 
Brathwaite’s, not Randolph's), p. 56. 

‘¢ Evon.—Horreo, fastidio, nauseo omnes mulierculas, quas juvenili tanto ardore 
tenui ranis, araneis, tineis, lamiis magis exosas habeo, oh! oh! oh! Valete omnes 
Turnbullenses, Clerkenwellenses, Bloomsberienses, tuguria vestra Summeeniana nobis 
sunt Stygiis specubus invisa magis.”’ 

Turnmill, or, as Stow calls it, Tremill Street, near Clerkenwell Green, 
lay, as Mrs. Quickly says, “ under an ill name.’ One of the dramatis 
persone in Bartholomew Fair is ‘* Knockem, a ranger of Turnbull.” 

P. 130, ‘* Never was poor gentleman so bound to a sister 

As I am, for the weakness of thy mind.” 
Editor. “ An evident misprint. But I know not what word to substitute 
for it.” Query, “ Wittiness.”’ —See title of the play.—The true reading 
is “ keenness,”” “keen” being little more than the letters that form 
“‘ weak” reverted—the w being turned upside down. 

Vol. v. p. 288. “ The chariot drawn with two luzerns.” The editor 
understands by luzerns, ‘ lynxes.” Cotgrave is most absurdly in- 
correct. He explains luzern, “ a kind of white wolf, or the spotted linx 
or ounce, or a kind thereof.’ —The wolf, lynx, and ounce being three dis- 
tinct animals; one belonging to the genus canis, and the other two to 
that of felis. But there is in Norway, an animal called the wolf-lynx, not 
less in size than an ordinary wolf: it is called the “ goup.” Its size, the 
length of its hair, and its inhabiting caverns or dens, appear to connect 
it rather with the extinct hyzena of the north, than with the smooth-haired, 
tiger-like lynx of the warm climates. See Laing’s Sweden, p. 373. In 
the next page a list of fur-bearing animals is given, which is curious both 
for the names that are intelligible and those that are not. We think the 
editor out of his learning and diligence might have cleared up some of the 
corruptions, and explained some of the difficulties. Those names which 
we do not understand are marked in italics. 

‘« Ermine, foyne,* sables, martin, badger, beare, 
Luzerne, budge, otter, hipponesse, and hare ; 
Lamb, wolf, fox, leopard, minck, stot, miniver t, 
Racoone, moashye, wolverine, caliber, 

Squirrel, mole, cat, musk, civet wild and tame, 
Coney, white, yellow, black, must have a name. 
The ounce, rows-gray, ginnet, pampilion ; 

Of birds the vulture, bitter, estridge, swan, 
Some worn for ornament, and some for health, 
All to the Skinners’ art bring fame and wealth.’’ 

In the addenda, vol. i. p. Ixiv. (vol. i. p. 455) Mr. Dyce thinks that he 
ought not to have altered wild into wold, “ i' th’ wild of Kent.” We 
think so too, and that wi/d means weald. 

Scott of Amwell (whose poems accidentally are in our hands) writes, 

‘* Shelter’d by woods the weald of Sussex lies,’’ 

which is the same as the wild of Kent. The “ Weald of Kent” is that 
part about Tonbridge. 

P. Ixviii. “ "Twas like a sigh of his.” Old edition, “ sight,” which 
Mr. Dyce says perhaps Middleton wrote. In his addenda he has given two 





* “ Foire,’’ is the polecat. 

+ Ermine, stoat, and miniver are the same animal. The stoat, which is brown io 
summer, when it assumes its white winter dress is called ermine and miniver. The 
last word is of ¢ use g the peasantry in the eastof England. This animal 
is also called the ‘* lobster’? from its bushy tail. ‘‘ Estridge’’ is a falcon. 
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authorities for it, from the Travels of the Three English Brothers, 1607. 
As this form of the word: seems new to the present editor, whose knowledge 
of our old poetical language is not often excelled, we shall be excused for 
giving some examples of it. In the first place we observe, that sighthe. 
for sigh, is in common use with the peasantry in the east of England at 
the present time. ‘To this we add an extract from R. Nares’s Elements of 
Orthoépy, p. 106 :—** Sigh is by some persons pronounced as if written 
with ¢i, a pronunciation which our theatres have adopted. Spenser has 
written it ‘ sythe,’ and rhymed it to dlythe, which differs from the thea- 
trical mode only in giving the soft sound to th instead of the hard. See 
Spenser's Colin Clout, p. 23.” The first cxample we give is from Stephen 
Hawes’ Temple of Glass :— 
“ Then yonge folke cryed, and oft sythe, 
And prayed Venus her power to kythe.’’ 
In Utterson’s Ancient Poetry, pt. 1, p. 170 :— 
‘* He come in liknesse of my lord, so free 
Underneathe a chestan tree, 
Tho’ sythed Sir Gougther full sore.’ 
In the Fatal Contract (1661), p. 33 :— 
—— ‘* Wee’l get and sighth 
A sad parenthesis.” 
Add Fry's Legend of Mary Queen of Scots, p. 117. 
‘* With sighthes and heavie grones.” 
Golding’s Ovid, p. 22. 
‘‘_-Which in conclusion wrought 
Such corsies in Aglauro’s breast, that sighthing day and night.” 
See Paradise of Dainty Devices, p. 75. 
‘* Then loftie love thy sacred sailes advance 
My sithying seas.” 
Add Woolnough’s Poems, p. 5 (a volume of the greatest rarity). 
‘* Tf yet thou canst not shed a tear 
Or sigth, or grone, a breath of air,’’ &c. 

Among the elder writers “sike" was used for sigh, asin W. and the 

Werwolfe, p. 22, ed. Madden. 
‘© And when Melier hadde herd holly at his wille 
She siked sadly for sorrwe, and well sore wepte.”’ 
And Havelock, p. 234. 
‘* There was sobbing, siting, and sor, 
Handes wring and drawing be for,’’ &c. 

See Tyrwhitt's Gloss. to Chaucer, v. Sighte, and Todd's Spenser, vol. 
vii. 43. 

Thus terminate our humble endeavours to assist Mr. Dyce in the improve- 
ment of the text of a valuable dramatic author. We need not repeat our 
very high opinion of the editor’s extensive knowledge of this branch of our 
literature, nor of the success with which he has applied it in this instance. 
And if we have on some occasions differed from him in the choice of read- 
ings which we have proposed or adopted, it is not from any undue confi- 
dence in our own judgment, but that we belicve conjectural criticism to be 
a field where united labours are of most service : and we agree in the words 
of a very great master of this art,* which he used, when noticing a mis- 
take of Heyne’s on Virgil.—‘‘ I mention this oversight,” he says, “ merely 
to strengthen an opinion which 1 have long entertained, and shall always 
resolutely defend, —That all men are liable to error.” 








* See Professor Porson’s Letters to Archdn. Travis, pref. p. xxxiii, 
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‘NOTES ON FORBES’S LIFE OF BEATTIE. BY MRS. H. L. PIOZZI. 
[From her copy of the work now in the possession of Bolton Corney, Esq.] 


(Continued from p. 462°) 

Vox. II. p.325. ** I sat an hour with Johnson the other day, and he spoke 
of you [Sir W. F.] with great kindness ; and sympathised with my situation 
in a manner that did honour to his feelings.”—‘ I am sure he did : he felt 
sincerely for Beattie.” 

P. 334, ‘* By-the-by, Miss More is an author of very considerable 
merit. My curiosity to see her works was excited by Johnson, who told me 
with great solemnity, that she was ‘the most powerful versificatrix’ in the 
English language.’’— “So he always did say. Miss Hannah More is just 
such a writer as Miss Abrams is a singer—if one wakes, one must applaud, 
and there is nothing to find fault with, but that one may sleep.” 

P. 365. ‘Even his (Swift's) brutality to Stella on her death-bed, 
which undoubtedly hastened her dissolution, his biographer endeavours to 
apologise for.” —‘ His affliction for the death of Stella was almost insup- 
portable.” 

P. 366. ‘I think I could prove that Swift wished it to be understood 
as his opinion, that the human species and the Yahoo are equally detest- 
able.’ — No! no! not he! Swift drew a caricature, and wished some of 
us to laugh and some to be angry ; but he did not mistake his own carica- 
ture for a portrait. No! no!” 

P.371. “ The following letter from Dr. Beattie to Mr. Arbuthnot 
gives, I think, a very just criticism on Mr. Boswell’s Tour to the Hebrides.” 
—Soit is ; a very just criticism. Something more serious than the book 
deserves.” 

P. 378. ‘“ His (Boswell’s) warmth of heart towards his friends was 
very great, and I have known few men who possessed a stronger sense of 
piety or more fervent devotion,” &c.—* Pooh! pooh! it was all affecta- 
tion !”’ 

P. 382. “ What you say of Mr. Boswell coincides with my sentiments 
exactly. Iam convinced he meant no harm.”—* I am not convinced of any 
such thing. Boswell meant to gain attention ; whether by giving pain or 
pleasure, he cared not. Like the children Rousseau tells of, who speak and 
act all from the motive of ‘ Pourvu qu’on s'’occupe d’eux.’ ” 

P. 397. ‘‘ You would like Mrs. Porteus greatly ; her cheerfulness, good 
sense, and goodness of heart, make her a most excellent companion for the 
Bishop, and exceedingly beloved by all who know her.’’—*‘ It is an odd 
thing to say, but all the wives of Bishops are very much alike, whether 
they begin life alike or no. I was best pleased with Mrs. Horsley, for my 
own part. She was most lady-like of any of them; and that is an odd 
thing,* too, but so it was. I have been acquainted with five of them in my 
life, no more. 1807.” 

Vol. UI. p. 13. “The French pique themselves, and very justly, on 
a splendid and elegant edition of La Fontaine’s Fables.” —*‘‘ I sawit once ; 
it was very fine indeed.” 

P. 23. ‘“ At Windsor I met with several other friends, particularly 
Lady Pembroke, Mrs. Delany, Mr. and Mrs. De Luc ; and I was often with 
the famous Miss Burney, author of Cecilia, who has got an office in the 
Queen’s houschold, and is one of the most agreeable young women I have 





* Mrs. Horsley had been a female domestic in the Bishop’s service. 
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met with ; has great vivacity, joined with a most unassuming gentleness 
and simplicity of manners.” —“‘ Charming Mrs. De Luc. She was Miss 
Cooper.” —** A true character [of Miss Burney], now Mad. D’ Arblaye.” 

P,24. He (Mr. Boissier) is a man of fortune, and ofa French 
family.’’"—“ Genevrin.”” 

P. 32. ‘‘ Johnson told me he never read Milton through till he read 
him in order to gather words for his Dictionary, and though he has spoken 
civilly of him in his Lives, it is well known that he did not do so in conver- 
sation.” —In the Lives, yes ; he did not approve Milton’s way of life. But 
in the criticism upon Paradise Lost by Sam. Johnson, there is more unquali- 
fied praise, more lofty, more radiant panegyric, than any writer except 
Milton could have merited. The last paragraph is the sublimest eulogium 
I ever read, made by any one man upon any other.” 

P. 49. ‘J greatly admired his wife (Mrs. Thrale) for her vivacity, 
learning, affability, and beauty. I thought her, indeed, one of the most 
agreeable women I ever saw, and could not have imagined her capable of 
acting so unwise a part as she afterwards did.”—* No less likely to be 
unwise, sure, for having been pretty and agreeable.” 

P.50. ‘* Goldsmith’s common conversation was a strange mixture of 
absurdity and silliness ; of silliness so great as to make me sometimes think 
that he affected it.”’—‘* Not he, indeed !”— Yet he was a genius of no 
mean rank. Somebody* who knew him well, called him ‘ an inspired idiot.’” 
— Very true— 

Poor Goldsmith resembled those anamorphoses 

Which for lectures to ladies th’ optician proposes ; 

All deformity seeming, in most points of view, 

In another quite regular—uniform—true, 

*Till the student no more sees the figure that shock’d her, 
But all in his likeness— ous odd little Doctor.”’ 

P. 54. “ Taylor was no more capable of writing them (i. e. the Sermons 
passing under his name) than of making an epic poem !"’—* Well said! 
no more he was.” 

P. 57. “ Gibbon’s three bulky quartos are fit only for the gloom and 
horror of wintry storms. His style is more obscure and affected than 
ever, and his insults on Christianity not less offensive.” —“ His style seems 
wholly French. Iam persuaded that French was the language he thought 
in, for my own part.” 

P. 64. “The most Rev. Dr. Richard Robinson, Lord Archbishop of Ar- 
magh. A most exemplary prelate, of great worth; as this singular act of 
munificence (endowing an University at Armagh) strongly evinces. His 
Grace was, I believe, cousin to Mrs. Moutagu, and an intimate friendship 
subsisted between them.’”—“ She wished to have it so believed in early 
days, and he in later ones ! ""—‘‘Out of compliment to her, the remainder 
of his Peerage of Rokeby was taken to her nephew, who now enjoys 
it.’ —“ That is true enough.” 

P. 73. “I wish you would take the trouble to compare it (i. e. Phi- 
lips’s Distrest Mother) with Racine’s Andromaque, and inform me how far it 
is a translation, or an imitation of that tragedy.”"—‘‘ A very close one 
indeed !” 

P.81. “I honour him (Bruce, the traveller) greatly, for being a Christian, 
as well as a traveller and philosopher.”"—‘‘So do 1; and we now find 
many truths where we once imagined that all was fiction.” 





* H, Walpole. 
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P. 82. “I can say, from the fullest conviction, that it is good for 
me to have been afflicted.”— Very fine! very charming! and not too 
much of it.” 

P. 87. “I shall not, with respect to him, adopt a mode of speech which 
has become too common, and call him my poor son, for I must believe that 
he is iniinitely happy, and will be so for ever." —‘‘Very sweet, very natural, 
and stopt just in time: less would have been uninteresting, and more 
would have been tedious.” 

P. 95. “‘ My nerves are so shattered, and my mind feels (if I may so 
express myself) so sore, that I can hardly attend to anything.”---“ Admi- 
rable ! because so true. Le vrai seul est aimable.” 

P. 147. “I fear my reason is a little disordered.” —‘‘ His imagination 
was wounded, poor dear ! ”’ 

P. 155. “But who is equal to the task of translating Virgil? No- 
body.” —** That is well and wisely said.” 

P. 163. “I have known several ladies eminent in literature, but she 
(Mrs. Montagu) excelled them all ; and in conversation she had more wit 
than any other person, male or female, whom I have ever known.’ —“ She 
had a great deal of ready wit.” 

P. 182. “ He (Beattie) wished, indeed, to be thought to possess a cer- 
tain degree of wit and humour, especially when in company with some of 
our mutual friends, such as Major Mercer and Mr. Arbuthnot, who were 
endowed with more of these qualities than almost any men I ever knew, but 
in which Dr. Beattie followed them, haud passibus equis.’’—-‘‘ Metaphy- 
sics do spoil merriment exceedingly. It is odd and true, and worth remark, 
however, that all philosophers would wish to be wits ; a wit rarely gives 
himself time to be a philosopher, and certainly refuses to give himself the 
trouble.” 

P. 200. ‘* He ( Lord Erroll) often put me in mind of an ancient hero; 
and [ remember Dr. Samuel Johnson was positive that he resembled 
Homer's character of Sarpedon.”"—“ Dr. Samuel Johnson had heard me say 
so, and adopted the fancy willingly. I came home from King George the 
Third’s coronation quite a young girl, and violently struck, if not half 
enamoured, of Lord Erroll's majestic beauty, which I figured to myself as 
resembling that of Homer's Sarpedon : and when the trifling work called 
British Synonymy was published, A.D, 1794, in compliment to my own 
earliest feclings of that nature, 1 mentioned the imaginary resemblance 
again.’ —Vol. i. p. 43. 

P. 216. “* Pascite, ut ante, boves, Pueri,’ &c. ‘ Manure your ancient 
farm, and feed your former flock.’ Beattie.’”-—‘* This were well, but for the 
omission of the courteous appellative, ‘ Pueri,’ which is a characteristic 
stroke.” —“Pueri would not do ; as we call it in English, it is not our idiom. 
Italians still cry, Allegri Figliuoli, to people they never saw in their lives 
before, in order to quicken their motions, whether reapers or postillions ; 
but if we were to say, ‘Be merry, Boys,’ the fellows would only laugh 
at us.” 


P. 217. ‘* At mecum raucis, tua dum vestigia lustro, 
Sole sub ardenti resonant arbusta cicadis.”’ 


Dryden debases this passage of simple description, by a ludicrous conceit : 


‘* While, in the scorching sun, I trace in vain 
Thy flying footsteps o’er the burning plain ; 
The creaking locusts with my voice conspire, 
They fried with heat, and I with fierce desire.” 
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Warton injures it by an absurd attempt to give it dignity: 


‘* Thee while I follow o’er the burning plains, 
And join the shrill cicada’s plaintive strains.”’ 


Beattie has succeeded without any effort by the justness of his taste : 


“¢ And all is still, save where the buzzing sound 
Of chirping grasshoppers is heard around, 
While I, exposed to all the rage of heat, 
Wander the wilds in search of thy retreat.” 


“They are all better than dear Doctor Beattie's: the creatures are not 
chirping grasshoppers at all, they do not buz. He did not know the nature 
of the cicala, which makes a creaking noise in the trees all the summer, 
so loud, yon cannot hear your own voice for them round Florence, where, 
at courting season, and in the hour of heat, they almost cover the 
country.” 

P, 218. “ It required much judgment to avoid indelicacy of expression, 
and at the same time to convey the full sense, in some passages of the 
third Eclogue, as, 


‘¢ Parcius ista viris .... 
Novimus et qui te.’’ &c. 


Here Dryden is most offensive and disgusting ; Beattie is too plain ; War- 
ton is more delicate, and not less faithful to the original. 

“ You cannot be faithful to Pastoral 3 without disgusting John Bull, who 
has no acquaintance with these pretty improvisatori, full of Italian malice 
against lads less admired for beauty than themselves, and less willing to 
please their masters in any way.” 

P. 222, Ecologue 8. 


‘* Alter ab undecimo tum me jam ceperat annus : 
Jam fragiles poteram a terra contingere ramos. 
Ut vidi, ut perii, ut me malus abstulit error!" 


‘* The boughs, I scarce could reach with little arms, 
But then, e’en then, could feel thy powerful charms.”’ 


“ Ridiculous, in England and in English.” 
P. 223. ‘‘ A corresponding passage in the Aminta shows that Tasso, 
had he translated from Virgil, could have equalled his original : 


‘« Essendo io fanciuletto,’’ &c. 


« Just because his idiom is the same, and his country the same, and his 
natural ideas the same, and early attachment the same. No boys feel such 
sensations in our country ; and, if expressed, they make one laugh as co- 
mical—not fill with admiration as beautiful. I laugh at people who think 
they are delighted in Latin verse with what would disgust them in Eng- 
lish.” 

P. 225. “I think it is fair to conclude that had he (Beattie) given to 
this translation such amendment as he was capable of bestowing, it would 
have been hazardous in any poet of the present day to have trodden the 
same ground.”—“ It is asilly attempt in some people ; for scholars want 
no translation, and the indocti of common sense can only neglect, or ho- 
nestly langh at, any translation that can be made of popular poems from a 
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nation so differing in manners. Heroic manners may be translated ; po- 
pular customs impossible.” 

P. 237. “He (Hawkesworth) then published a translation of the 
Archbishop of Cambray’s celebrated epic poem, ‘The Adventures of 
Telemachus,’ in elegant prose.’—“ An exquisite translation.” 

P, 238. “ Dr. » cord soem lived at Bromley, in Kent, where I had 
the pleasure of his acquaintance, and died 16th Nov. 1783, aged 58. The 
following beautiful quotation from the concluding paper of the Adventurer 
closes the inscription on his monument in Bromley church: ‘The hour is 
hasting in which whatever praise or censure I have acquired will be 
remembered with equal indifference. Time, who is impatient to date my 
last paper, will shortly moulder the hand which is now writing it in the 
dust, and still the breast that now throbs at the reflection. But let not 
this be read as something that relates only to another; for a few years 
only can divide the eye that is now reading from the hand that has written.’ ” 
—‘ I fancy this was done by Sam. Johnson, and I half think that he once 
told me so.” 

P. 243. “ This alludes to a singular but deep-rooted aversion which 
Dr. Beattie all his life evinced for the crowing of a cock.”—* An odd 
antipathy ! 1 Jove the sound of chanticleer’s morning hymn, when he 
walks on graceful, and crows defiance to his foes,—gratulation to the God 
of Nature.” 

P. 265. The concluding chapter of this ingenious Essay is occupied 
with remarks on the Memory of Brutes, which he admits they enjoy in a 
certain degree.” — I wish these philosophers would just let the brutes 
alone. They never converse with them, and cannot know them, or the 
extent of their memories. A horse will remember a house he has been 
entertained at twenty years, and quere whether any man will remember it 
any longer.” 

P. 271. ‘Pope has elegantly employed the epithet ‘ half-reasoning 
elephant’ to this purpose, even as the instinctive economy of bees is figu- 
ratively called government.”—‘‘ Pope knew nothing concerning an ele- 
phant ; he spoke after others who had spoken before. Those who converse 
with brute animals are not writers or readers, and those who study in their 
closets know nothing of the matter, except that the dog disturbs them by 
barking, and the cock by crowing. The best is, to let all this disquisition 
alone.” 

P. 271. ‘See the remarkable anecdote of the gentleman's dog at St. 
Alban’s, mentioned in Bingley’s Animal Biography, vol. i. p. 226.—‘‘A book 
made up of old stories strung together to get money by. ‘The brute animals 
do not know how to do that, as Mrs. Barbauld would say to little Charles.” 

P. 273. “ He acknowledges his obligations to Mr. Harris, the author 
of Hermes.” —‘‘ The most modest of all books ; for its author only sends 
you back to Aristotle at every word, in every page, I think.” 

P. 277. ‘* Romances are a dangerous recreation.’—“ "Tis like dining 
every day on sweetmeats ; it palls your appetite for wholesome food, and 
at length makes you hate the sweetmeats too.” 

P. 301. ‘‘MS. note appended to Metastasio’s letter on the comparative 
merits of Ariosto and Tasso, in which he concludes by saying,—‘ Ma la 
mia forse soverchia natural propensione all’ ordine, all’ esatezza, al sistema, 
sento, che pure al fine m’inclinarebbe al Goffredo.”—‘‘So would I rather 
write one poem pre-eminent as Paradise Lost, than a dozen plays like 
Shakespeare, Yet shall I read the last-mentioned author oftener than the 
first, when both are equally near me.” 

4 
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Mr. Ursan, Cork, July 18. 

A MISCONCEPTION of facts con- 
nected with one of our noblest fami- 
lies, and some consequent inferences 
embracing still higher personages, in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for March 
last, which had escaped my previous 
notice, have just now been accidentally 
urged on it; and as I do not discover 
any subsequent advertence to the sub- 
ject, I beg leave to offer a few cor- 
rective remarks suggested by its tenor ; 
for, though the main interest of the 
question should appear to have passed 
away, the historical facts elicited by 
the discussion may not be unavailable 
for future reference. 

In the review of Mr. Shoberl’s “‘ Me- 
moir of Prince Albert,” &c. at p. 299, 
a note is subjoined expressive of a 
belief that the Countess of Shrews- 
bury, stated by that writer to have 
been married in 1834 to Prince Frede- 
rick-William of Saxe-Altenberg, (or 
Hildbourghausen,) could only be Eli- 
zabeth, widow of the late Earl. And, 
doubtless, no other unmarried Countess 
of Shrewsbury, known in England as 
such, or whose hand was free during 
that year, existed, though, as this lady 
had been married in 1792, forty-two 
years antecedently,—a fact attested 
by all our Peerages,—she might have 
been presumed a little too far advanced 
to think of espousing a young man, 
her junior by above thirty years, young 
enough, in truth, to be her grand- 
son. He was born in Oct. 1801; the 
Countess in the spring of 1770.* 





* The difference was nearly thirty-two 
years, at which age instances, in the South, 
of grandmothers, are not very rare; but 
it is generally, of course, if not necessa- 
rily, in female transmission that these 
rapid generations occur. Dr. Johnson 
(Boswell, iii. 274,) notes the fact of the 
Prince de Condé being ‘‘a grandsire at 
thirty-nine,’’—no ordinary circumstance 
certainly in male descent ; for it was by 
his son, the ill-fated duke of Bourbon, 
that he was grandfather of the Duke of 
Enghien, whose murder—that indelible 
stain on Napoleon’s memory—was cha- 
racterised in the moral vocabulary of 
Talleyrand, as more a folly than a crime ! 
Mr. Croker places the unfortunate vic- 
tim’s birth in 1775, which is an error, for 
he was born the second of August 1772, 
and the Prince of Condé the ninth of 
August 1736 ; so that the latter had not 
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The source of the error was in Mr. 
Shoberl’s narration, as cited by the 





completed his thirty-sixth year when he 
became a grandsire by his son. Dr. 
Johnson, therefore, and Mr. Croker, were 
equally misinformed, as a reference to the 
best authorities, L’Art de Vérifier les 
Dates, tome vi. and the old French 
Almanacs, will prove. 

The subject recalls to my notice an ob- 
servation of Dr. Lingard’s on the assertion 
of the Jesuit Nicholas Sanders, (De 
Schismate Anglicano, Colonie, 1628, 
8vo.) that Anne Boleyn was the daughter 
of Henry VIII. of which the reverend 
historian considers Cardinal Pole’s silence 
the best refutation ; but to me the relative 
ages of the parties appears a more natural 
and effective repellent. Henry was born 
in June 1492, and Anne early in 1507, 
possibly before ; so that not much more 
than fourteen years separated their births ; 
and, to establish this paternity, the crimi- 
nating intercourse must have occurred 
when he was only thirteen, or, at the ut- 
most, fourteen years old. The measure 
of his iniquities already overflowed ; and 
it was quite supererogatory to surcharge 
with this imputation his guilty conscience, 
if, indeed, as honest Trim claimed for 
himself, we can ascribe a conscience, or 
the sensitive perception of good and evil, 
to such a character. But that inward 
monitor is, in truth, altogether of way- 
ward and contradictory working ; pungent 
in its primal impulses or early twitchings, 
but of decreasing and impaired sensibility, 
in proportion as the delinquencies that 
should arouse it accumulate, and rendered 
torpid by the guilt that should awaken 
its terrors and quicken its agitation. The 
more it is loaded the less the weight is felt ; 
as has been antithetically remarked of a 
chasm or well, that the more we take 
from the more we enlarge it, and, by 
adding to, we lessen it— 

‘* Fit minus adjicias si quid; si_dempse- 
ris illi, 
Augetur: crescit diminuendo magis.”’ 


And again, by an opposition of fact and 
terms, diminutives, of such effect in most 
tongues, and peculiarly expressive in 
Spanish, though hardly less so in Latin, 
as the Emperor Hadrian’s Dying Address 
to his Soul, so inadequately translated 
both by Pope and Fontenelle, would show, 
are formed by lengthening the words. 

Of the power of conscience, no mani- 
festation, I may, though rather aberrantly, 
add, can hardly be more striking than in 
the occasional, however rare, infraction of 
my revered friend Father Mathew’s tem- 
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reviewer; for the union never took 
place, and the Countess designated 
by that title according to the conti- 
nental usage, because the daughter of 
a Count, or Earl, by the King of 
Bavaria, on creating her a Princess, 
was, in our language of courtesy, the 
Lady Mary-Alethea Talbot, since be- 
come the wife of Prince Pamphili 
Doria. The contemplated alliance 
with the Saxon Prince was broken off, 
after the negotiation had so far pro- 
ceeded, in anticipation of its accom- 
plishment, as to have procured for the 
young lady a parallel rank with that 
of her intended husband. The Bavarian 
Queen was naturally desirous of se- 
curing for her brother, the junior son 
of a very needy German Prince, the 
large fortune destined by Lord Shrews- 
bury for his daughter, not less, I 
have understood, than 100,000. ; and 
this dower was agreed on— 


‘¢ Sur argent, c’est tout dire, on est déja 
d’accord ; 
Le beaupére futur vide son coffre-fort’’— 


when religious scruples, as I have 
heard, interposed their dirimant in- 
fluence, and both sides remaining 
equally immoveable in their consci- 
entious prepossessions, the expected 
match failed of effect. Yet, such had 
been the impoverished condition of the 





perance pledge. To appreciate the im- 
pression, not only in the remorse of the 
backslider, but in the horror of his fel- 
low bondsmen, it must be witnessed. No 
legal perjury—no betrayal of party— 
scarcely any crime, excites so intense a 
detestation, To this wonder-working man 
may be applied, in object and effect, the 
line of a Greek poet, characteristic of 
Zeno, the great founder of Stoicism, as we 
find it in the life of that philosopher by 
Diogenes Laertius, (lib. vii.) and which 
Ménage the editor of that biographer, 
(Lond. 1664, folio,) equally referred to 
the austere Abbé de la Trappe—Mewjy 
Siddoxer, kat pabnras AapBaver.—‘ He 
enjoins abstinence and wins disciples,’’ 
who, I trust, will extend to other regions 
the blessing he has conferred on this, 
strengthened by his example, and inspired 
by his precepts— 
“* Suos per Gentes imperat 

Ferre salutis nuntium, 

Sed non prius quam afferat 

Dei virtus auxilium.’’ 

Prosa Ecclesia. 





Saxon duchy, that the Germanic states 
were obliged to defray the cost of 
educating the reigning Duke, Frede- 
rick, with the younger children of his 
father, the last Duke, whose finances 
were inadequate to the expense. An 
alliance, on the other hand, with a 
sovereign house, may naturally be 
supposed an object of aspiration; 
though few subjects in Europe tran- 
scend in splendour of birth the Earl 
of Shrewsbury, a lineal descendant of 
the renowned Talbot—the hero of 
Shakspere’s Henry VI.*—or possess, 





* This venerable warrior, as he is 
called by Hume, (chapter xxi.) was de- 
feated, and lost his life at Castillon, on 
the Dordogne, in 1453, after having been 
successfully engaged, it is asserted, in 
forty battles, or minor engagements— 


‘¢ Where valiant Talbot, above human 
thought, [lance.”’ 
Enacted wonders with his sword and 
Shaks. Henry VI. Act ii. Se. 1. 

p- 513. vol. LX. 1793. 


He had, however, been made captive by 
the Pucelle d’ Orléans in 1429, as we learn 
from Monstrelet, livre iii, In 1795 I 
passed some time on the banks of the 
Dordogne, and often traversed the tradi- 
tional field of battle, where Talbot, then 
aged eighty, was slain, and of which the 
neighbouring peasants still fondly indi- 
cated some residuous vestiges, though 
wholly undiscernible to my vision ; but a 
poor maniac, I recollect, was to be seen 
here—lance in rest—and calling himself 
‘* Le Batard d’ Orléans” (Dunois), waiting 
to encounter his appointed foe, England’s 
champion, Talbot, and expressing the 
feelings, with little variation of words, 
attributed by Shakspere to Dunois, the 
protagonist of France, 


‘¢T think this Talbot be a fiend of hell.” 


Our English historians name the place 
Chatillon instead of Castillon, the true 
Gascon, modern as well as ancient, appel- 
lation. Quite near it is Sainte Foy, the 
refuge of the Huguenots, after the capture 
of their citadel, La Rochelle, in 1628, by 
Richelieu, and where I knew many of 
their descendants; still naturally recol- 
lective of the persecution endured by their 
ancestors, and animated with an equally 
hostile remembrance of what they called 
the treachery of Buckingham in his un- 
successful attempt to relieve their long 
beleaguered city. Just then, too, our 
descent on Quiberon Bay, in aid of the 
Bourbons, had signally failed, and, though 
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in a higher proportion, all the attri- 
butes, personal or derivative, of genu- 
ine nobility—‘‘ Principibus prestant, 
et Regibus equi parantur,” may well 
be predicated of such noblemen, the 
honour of their order and pride of the 
British name, quite as pertinently as 
of the Spanish Grandees or Roman 
Cardinals, to whom the expressions 
have been respectively applied. Here 
it is proper to remark, that each party, 
the Duke and the Earl, resisted alike 
the temptation ofriches and seduction 
of ambition. 

With the dowager Countess of 
Shrewsbury, the presumed spouse of 
the Saxon prince, I may claim the 
honour of a remote, though long in- 
terrupted acquaintance, for its date 
precedes her marriage in 1792. The 
lady, with a younger sister, had been 
in a convent at Libourne for their edu- 
cation, whence the suppression of re- 
ligious establishments compelled their 
removal ; and they were visitants at 
the house of Messieurs French, vene- 
rable bachelors, and friends of their 
parents, in Bordeaux, waiting for a 
passage to Dublin, when Lord Shrews- 





adverse to the cause, they lost not the op- 
portunity of railing against the “ per- 
fidious Albion,” a gratification still sought 
for and enjoyed alike by the legitimists 
and republicans of the present hour. 

There are few grounds of complaint 
more generally or poignantly urged against 
England than this unhappy affair of Qui- 
beron ; of which a very circumstantial re- 
cital will be found in the seventh volume 
of M. Thiers’ History of the French 
Revolution, and, what certainly is little 
customary with him, impartial, in esti- 
mating the participation of Great Britain 
in the event. He thus (at p. 497) closes 
his narrative, after demonstrating the 
absurdity of the current imputations on 
our national character: ‘‘ L’ Angleterre, 
malgré son égoisme politique, n’avait pas 
médité le crime hideux et lache qu’on lui 
attribuait. Justice A tous, méme aux 
implacables ennemis de notre révolution et 
de notre patrie.”’ 

Does the feeling, I would be glad to 
know, which dictated the emphatic im- 
peachment conveyed in these last words 
still animate the breast and sway the 
conduct of the Prime Minister of France ? 
Passing occurrences would tend to show, I 
fear, that, if even tempered by maturer 
thought, it is not wholly obliterated. 
These occurrences, too, necessarily direct 
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bury, who had been on a voyage of 
health and pleasure in the Mediter- 
ranean, left his yacht, which he had 
purchased from Lord Uxbridge, at 
Marseilles, and arrived by land at 
Bordeaux, where the attractions of 
Miss Hoey, then a. beautiful young 
woman of two and twenty, won his 
heart and coronet. My residence was 
within a few doors of her old hosts, 
whose kind, I may say, paternal at- 
tentions, [had uniformly experienced. 
The younger Miss Hoey married after- 
wards an eminent mercantile gentle- 
man of the city, Monsieur Guestier, 
and their son has been one of the 
representatives of Bordeaux in the 
Chamber of Deputies. Her name was 
Jenny ; for 1 recollect that, on an 
English captain’s hailing his ship from 
the quay, or Chartrons, the residence 
of Messrs. French—‘‘The Jenny, 
ahoy!”’ the lively girl, then preparing 
for repose, ran to the window half un- 
dressed, and cried out—Here I am, 
who calls? 

Lady Shrewsbury was some years 
elder, and of a much more serious 
turn. She would have preferably 





our attention to the views of the young 
historian, (born, however, in 1797, and 
not in 1800 as I thought,) of, and on, 
Egypt; on the Mediterranean, called by 
Bonaparte, (vol. x. 65, &c.) ‘‘un lac 
Francais,” and, generally, the Turkish 
Empire, which he says, it is the interest 
of France, either to maintain in its in- 
tegrity, or to secure the best portion of 
the spoils—*‘ d’en assurer l’existence, ou 
prendre la meilleure partie de ses dépouil- 
les.” (x.) With similar intensity of recom- 
mendation, he indicates Ireland as the 
vulnerable member and assailable point 
of the British Empire, in case of war, 
(tome viii. 485—490 ; tome x. 185, and 
elsewhere) : all sentiments in perfect har- 
mony with the manifestations of the pre- 
sent day, and a sufficient warning of the 
statesman’s project—qualis ab incepto. 

On a former occasion, I marked an 
error in this history as to the date of Mi- 
rabeau’s death ; and another has just now 
attracted my notice, as I happened to turn 
over the pages of volume the second, 
where he says that the late Emperor 
Francis was nephew and successor in 1792 
of Leopold 11. Emperor of Germany: 
Francis was the son, not nephew, of his 
predecessor Leopold. (tome ii. 70.) And 
this striking fault, be it observed, is un- 
corrected in the second edition. 
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chosen a religious life; but overruling 
events bent her fate to a different des- 
tination, though, of course, in her 
credence, not less sacred, because 
equally sacramental in character. The 
day and circumstances had varied— 
‘ Tta res divina mihi fuit ; res serias 
Omnes extolloex hoc die in alium diem.’’* 
But, “‘paullo majora,’”’ assuming 
more elevated ground, and aiming at 
loftier quarry, | remark that, in the 
concluding paragraph of the note to 
which I have adverted, it is observed 
that, as Bavaria is a Catholic country, 
and Lord Shrewsbury a Catholic peer, 
“‘these connexions seem to intimate 
that some little Popery has crept into 
this house of Saxe also.’”’ These ex- 
pressions refer to some of the relatives 


of Prince Albert, whose profession of 
Popery amply warranted, in the con- 
ception of the reviewer, as in the 
papers and speeches of the day, the 
sensitiveness of Protestant England as 
to the creed of the Prince himself. The 
relatives here alluded to are the King 
of Saxony, the chief of a distinct 
branch which had dethroned his own, 
and now separated from it by an in- 
terval of nearly three centuries; a 
duke of Saxe-Gotha, great uncle of the 
Prince, but deceased without progeny ; 
and the children of his father’s 
brother, George Frederick, by the 
Princess of Kohary. This consan- 
guinity countervails, it is assumed, 
any favourable conclusion deducible 
from his, otherwise, high Protestant 





* The play whence I have quoted these 
lines, the Poenulus, or Carthaginian Boy, 
of Plautus, has furnished abundant ma- 
terials of literary and patriotic contro- 
versy. We there find the only written 
remains of the Punic tongue, (which, how- 
ever, Dr. Arnold, on inadequate grounds, 
I think, will not admit to be genuine; 
vol. ii. p. 556), in ten verses of act 
v. scene 1, which Bochart, Pareus, 
Petit, and others, assimilate to the He- 
brew, but which our Celtic scholars claim 
as their genuine language. Valancey (Col- 
lectanea, vol. ii.) is very ardent in asser- 
tion, and elaborate in proof; but, save our 
Milesian enthusiasts, ] cannot discoverthat 
he has impressed his conviction on many 
others. In my early pedestrian rambles, I 
ascertained that in the Pays des Basque, 
in Gascony, the idiom of the country, a 
dialect of the Cantabrian, was assumed to 
be the purest residue of the Phoenician ; 
and I was assured that the lines in Plautus 
were perfectly intelligible through its me- 
dium. A learned professor of Greek and 
Hebrew at Toulouse, M. Fl. Lécluse, in 
his ‘* Manuel de la Langue Basque, 1826, 
8vo.”? states, that the Basque clergy main- 
tained to him, as they had asserted to me, 
the identity of the two languages, and the 
easy explanation of Plautus by the living 
one; but the trial by no means satisfied 
him on the point. Like'’Valancey, who, an 
Englishman, applied himself so intensely 
to the study of the Irish, this professor, 
a native of Paris, has not been less suc- 
cessful in acquiring the Basque ; but he is 
far from having imbibed the deep reve- 
rence and high estimation of its import- 
ance that animated Valancey in the pur- 
suit of the Irish ; and which, it appears, 
from the recent History of the Celtic 
Language, published by Mr, L. Maclean, 





F.S.O. this gentleman carries to an equal 
extent. Adelung, however, who has clas- 
sified above 3500 dialects spread over the 
globe, assigns no inferior rank to the 
Basque, one of the proofs of the antiquity 
of which he considers its numeral compu- 
tation by scores, as in the Irish, instead 
of decimals, though the latter, derived, ac- 
cording to Sir W. Jones, from the Hin- 
doos, but more probably from our col- 
lective fingers, would certainly seem the 
more natural, So it appeared to the 
early Romans, as we are told by Ovid, 
(Fast. lib. iii. 122.) 
«« .,.Quia tot digiti per quos numecrare 
solemus : 
Hic nostris magno tunc in honore fuit.’’ 
An erudite Spaniard, the Doctor Joa- 
chim Villanueva, published at Dublin, in 
1831, an octavo—* Ibernia Phoenicea, seu 
Phoenicum in Ibernia Incolatus,”’? &c.— 
to show that the local denominations in 
our national tongue are obviously Phoe- 
nician. The volume is a retributive offer- 
ing for the hospitality he experienced 
amongst us; and chapter xxiii. on the 
Milesian name is curious; but fancy too 
often predominates in the work. I could 
trace little analogy, I recollect, between 
the Basque and the Irish, colloquially at 
least ; for scarcely a word was intelligi- 
ble to my ear. Nor does the patois of 
Toulouse, of which I possess the poetical 
collection by P. Goudelin, (Amsterdam, 
1700, 12mo.) bear the slightest resem- 
blance to the Basque, notwithstanding the 
local contiguity ; but it does, a marked 
one, to the Provengal, or language of the 
Troubadours; which, again, varies little 
from the Italian of the Middle Ages, as 
the following version of the opening lines 
of Dante’s Inferno, third canto, will 
verify : 
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descent, which is considered an absurd 
answer to the scruples of England, 
when she asked for a declaration of 
the faith of.the future consort of her 
Queen—scruples still powerful and 
respected, as we see by the new 
Regency Bill. 

On these apprehensions, however, 
and their declared grounds, I must 
first observe, that they derive no con- 
firmation from the alleged alliance of 
the Prince of Saxe-Altenberg, for, as 
I have shown, the event never oc- 
curred ; and, as to the prince’s sister, 
the Queen of Bavaria, she has not, I 
am assured, changed her faith, nor 
ever been molested in the profession 
of it, no more than the Arch-duchess 
Charles of Austria, the Duchess of 
Orleans, or other Protestant princesses 
married in Catholic countries. The 
only circumstance that can, with any 
semblance of probability or shadow 
of a reason, be reflectively brought to 
bear on Prince Albert, is, the religion 
of his cousins, the King consort of 
Portugal, and the Duchess of Nemours, 
with their brother, the expectant King 
consort of Spain; but though his 
eminently and exclusively Protestant 
succession and education may not be 
accepted as a guarantee or evidence of 
his personal sentiments, they surely 
are entitled to equally inferential 
weight, as the fact constructively 
argued to his prejudice, of the Popery 
of some of his kindred; and, ifso, the 
preponderance will be altogether in 
favour of his Protestantism. In truth, 
however, the young prince should only 
be judged by his own avowed doctrine, 
of which there can exist no doubt. 

To meet, and still further counteract, 
the scruples said to be entertained on 
this occasion by Protestant England, 
I will show, and can have little diffi- 
culty in demonstrating, that, at a junc- 
ture which would have far better justi- 
fied this jealousy of Popish kindred, it 
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was wholly powerless on the English 
mind. Whatever may be the alarm 
now felt, or proclaimed from convic- 
tion or interest, of the advance of 
Catholicism, it will hardly be pro- 
nounced equally founded in cause as 
when the Act of Settlement was passed 
in 1702. Noone, with the slightest 
tincture, “‘ primislabris,” of ourhistory, 
will attempt an assimilation of the 
danger at these periods ; and yet, that 
solemn Act, the special purpose of 
which was to guard the throne against 
the contamination of Popery, fixed the 
inheritance of the crown, not only on 
a comparatively remote claimant, but 
one far more closely and extensively 
related in blood to Papists than our 
young Prince. 

The Princess Sophia, thus selected 
to found a new dynasty as the nearest 
Protestant successor to the Stuarts, 
when the existing descendants of 
James 1. numbered fifty-four, I need 
scarcely state, was grand-daughter 
to our James the First; but it may 
not be so generally known, that 
this preferred lady had a brother, a 
sister, a son, and a niece, with this 
niece’s children, all Papists! Married 
in 1658 to Ernest-Augustus, duke, and 
subsequently created, elector of Han- 
over, she had four brothers and two 
sisters. The eldest of the former, 
Charles Louis, succeeded his father in 
the Palatinate ; and the two next, Ru- 
pert and Maurice, signalized their 
valour, if not their skill, in our great 
civil war under their uncle Charles, as 
may be seen in Clarendon. But the 
fourth, Edward, became a Catholic, and 
withdrew to France, where he married 
Anne de Gonzague, so highly appre- 
ciated by Madame de Motteville and 
the Cardinal de Retz, daughter of 
Charles, penultimate duke of Nevers 
of that family, in 1645. These three 
brothers left no legitimate issue. Of 
her two elder sisters, Louisa Hollan- 





Dante. 
‘¢ Per me si va ne la cittd dolente ; 
Per me si va ne l’eterno dolore ; 
Per me si va tra la perduta gente. 
Giustitia mosse '] mio alto fattore ; 
Fecemi la divina potestate, 
La somma sapientia e’l primo amore.”’ 


See ‘* Choix des Poésies Originales des 
Troubadours, par M. Raynouard, 1422,” 
(tome vi.) A similar comparison of some 


Troubadores. 
Per me si va en la ciutat dolent ; 
Per me si va en l’eternel dolor ; 
Per me si va tras la perduta gent. 
Justizia moguet el mieu alt fachor ; 
Fez me la divina potestat, 
La somma sapienza e ’] prim’ amor. 


translated lines from Calderon would not 
be uninteresting, had I not already too 
far transgressed in my devious course, 
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dina, and Henrietta Maria, the latter 
was the wife of Sigismund Racoczi, 
Prince of Transylvania, who died in 
1652; and the former not only em- 
braced the Catholic religion, but took 
the veil, and died at Maubuisson in 
France, at an advanced age, in 1709, 
in odour of sanctity, according to the 
records of the convent, so deep was 
the impression of her Catholic piety. 

Our royal genealogist, Sandford, 
(Genealogical History, &c. 1707, p. 
535,) represents this princess as one 
of the most learned ladies in Europe. 
(See Blackstone, booki. ch. 3.) Again, 
of Sophia’s own seven sons, the third, 
Maximilian, engaged in the Venetian 
service, and declared himself a Catho- 
lic, in which persuasion he'diedin 1702, 
just as the Act of Settlement had 
passed. And of the two children, the 
offspring of her brother the Elector 
Palatine’s marriage with Charlotte of 
Hesse-Cassel, the daughter, Elizabeth- 
Charlotte, became the wife of Philip 
of Orleans, the ancestor of the pre- 
sent King of the French, in 1671, 
having succeeded our accomplished 
Henrietta-Anne, in that depraved 
man’s conjugal bed. 

If then, as maintained in the arti- 
cle referred to, the religion of Prince 
Albert’s cousins be a legitimate source 
of apprehension or scruple as to his 
own, how infinitely less sensitive the 
past generation of Protestant England 
must have been to a far greater peril 
than the present!* And if, independ- 
ently of the more numerous as_ well 
as much closer ties of the Brunswick 
branch, we institute a comparison 
between the individuals, will George 





* With this opinion of our Correspon- 
dent we by no means agree. The case 
was a very different one. In 1702 the 
Legislature violated even the right of he- 
reditary succession, established for cen- 
turies, rather than subject the country to 
the risk of Roman subjugation ; and can 
it be said to detract from this bold and de- 
cisive measure, that it did not disregard 
the hereditary principle altogether, and 
set up the Crown of Great Britain to the 
best bidder? But, in a matrimonial al- 
liance, the question is wholly different. 
There is then a freedom of choice among 
the several Protestant houses who possess 
younger branches suitable in point of 
age and character, and room for the ex- 
ercise of all the caution that prudence and 
foresight can suggest,—Epir. 


the First support a favourable parallel 
with our young Prince? Let the 
former’s conduct to his wife, as we 
are instructed by Walpole and others, 
as well as his open maintenance of two 
German mistresses, (one the mother 
of Lady Chesterfield,) answer the 
question. Or will the profligate Re- 
gent of France,t with his daughter, 
the abandoned Duchess of Berry, be 
matched with the husband of the 
Queen of Portugal, and the spouse of 
the Duke of Nemours? Nor must 





t+ The enormity of this prince’s immo- 
ralities fully justified the epitaph pro- 
posed for his mother—‘‘ Ci git l’oisi- 
veté,’’—Here lieth idleness,—meant to 
convey its proverbial definition as the pa- 
rent of every vice. Louis Philippe, his 
descendant, has little cause, truly, to boast 
of his progenitors in general. The found- 
er of his race, Philip, only brother of 
Louis XIV., even if we acquit him, as, I 
think, we should, of the alleged murder 
of his first wife, our interesting Henrietta- 
Anne, whose death is so impressively 
pourtrayed by Bossuet, yet stands arraign- 
ed of ineffable profligacy. He was father 
of the Regent, whose son Louis forms an 
honourable exception to this dissolute 
series of generations; for he was eminent- 
ly learned, pious, and beneficent. He 
died in 1752, leaving a son, Louis Phi- 
lippe, the stupid husband of the most li- 
centious of women, so proclaimed, in 
fact, by her son, Egalité, (Louis' Philippe 
Joseph,) himself the most debased of 
men, the emblem of princely degradation. 
But the present King of the French has 
ever been distinguished for the exemplary 
deportment of his private life ; nor, sure- 
ly, has his conduct on the throne verified 
the prognostic or contirmed the judg- 
ment of his early instructress, Madame 
de Genlis, which denied him the attri- 
butes, and pronounced him disqualified 
— to fulfil the duties of the 
royal station. In a letter dated from Al- 
tona, the 18th of February 1796, on hear- 
ing that there was even then question of 
making him King, she boldly addressed 
him, resident at that period in the United 
States, thus —‘‘ Vous prétendre a la roy- 
auté! devenir usurpateur!......En vous 
plagant sur le tréne, vous n’y porteriez 
jamais que le plas odieux de tous les 
titres.. .. vous n’avez ni les titres ni les 
qualités nécessaires dans ce rang.... 
Votre institutrice doit mieux qu’un autre 
connoitre votre caractére, et j’ose répondre 
que vous avez horreur des projets qu’on 
vous attribue.’’ The lady lived, however, 
to see her pupil on that throne which she 
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we overlook Sephia’s eldest brother, 
George’s uncle, Charles Louis, who 
during the life of his legitimate and 
unoffending consort, Charlotte, daugh- 
ter of William V. Landgrave of Hesse- 
Cassel, discarded her, and married 
the daughter of the Baron de Dagen- 
feld, by whom he had thirteen chil- 
dren, to whom he gave the title of 
Rangraves. By his lawful wife he 
had, in addition to the Duchess of 
Orleans, Charles, his successor in the 
Electorate, a weak prince, who died 
childless. For this double and con- 
current marriage, there existed, indeed, 
high authority, and a memorable pre- 
cedent, in Philip of Hesse-Cassel, call- 
ed the Magnanimous! his wife’s an- 
cestor, who had been allowed this 
plurality under singular pretences, by 
the heads of the Reformation, in 1540. 
The document is still apparent, sub- 
scribed by Luther, Bucer, Melancthon, 
&c. and not impotently wielded, we 
may believe, as a weapon of aggres- 
sion, in the terrible grasp of Bossuet, 
who first produced it to the astonished 
world, after above a century of sup- 
pression. Mr. Hallam, it is fair to 
add, (Constitutional History, chap. 
ii.) maintains that a similar indul- 
gence had been offered to Henry VIII. 
by Clement VII. in September 1530, 
in order to prevent the threatened 
schism, as a mezzotermine, which, in- 
deed, had already been recommended 





so energetically deprecated for him, and 
I could discern the royal carriages at 
her funeral.* 

Napoleon, on the other hand, main- 
tained that the dispossession of a reigning 
monarch, and transference of his crown to 
a near relation, as occurred in 1830 be- 
tween Charles X and Louis Philippe, was 
by far more pregnant with danger to so- 
vereigns than the elevation to it of an 
arising military chief, or ordinary subject, 
like himself—‘‘ L’example,’’ said he, as 
if in prevision of the event, ‘‘ que don- 
nerait le duc d’Orleans peut se renouvel- 
ler chaque jour. TI] n’est pas de souve- 
rains qui n’ait 4 quelques pas de lui, dans 
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by Luther and Melancthon, rather 
than sanction the repudiation of so 
virtuous a wife as Catharine. But, 
relative to Clement’s alleged and ac- 
commodating compromise, see Lin- 
gard. (Henry VIII. ch. iii.) 

Catharine and Anne died within a 
few months of each other. The one 
has continued unassailed even by the 
breath of slander. Death procured 
her justice, and established her rights, 
as Camoens says of the unhappy Ignes 
de Castro— 

‘*O caso triste, e digno da memoria: 
Que do sepulchro os homens desenterra, 
Aconteceo da misera, e mesquinha, 
Que despois de ser morta foi Rainha! ” 
Os Lusiadas, Canto iii. 118. 
The other, (Anne,) in my conviction, 
innocent of the imputed criminality of 
her married life, (though the accusing 
evidence is quite as strong as that 
on which Mary Stuart is generally 
condemned,) assuredly died with a 
conscious untruth in her mouth, 
when, at the moment of execution, 
she emphatically declared of Henry— 
‘that a gentler and more merciful 
prince was there never; and to me he 
was always a good, a gentle, and mer- 
ciful lord.” Nothing could be more 
opposed to the fact, or to her own 
persuasion, nor was it justified by 
her apprehensions for Elizabeth. It 
did not and could not influence the 
tyrant’s feelings, which, though affect- 





son propre palais, des cousins, des ne- 
veux, des freres, quelques parens propres 
& imiter facilement celui qui une fois 
les aurait remplacés.’’—-(Las Cases, tome 
ii. p. 20.) ‘* The crown was vacant, ob- 
served the imperial orator, Fontanes, on 
the election of Buonaparte in 1804, and, 
by right, was conferred on the most 
worthy.’’—However obtained, never as- 
suredly has any election united an equal 
number of favourable suffrages, exceeding 
three millions and a half, while the ad- 
verse votes, of which that of Carnot at- 
tracted most attention, only amounted to 
2569. 





* Madame de Genlis was certainly the most voluminous female writer on record. 
In 1828, after publishing six or eight volumes of her Memoirs, she requested of me 
to negociate for a few supplemental tomes with Mr. Colburn, who, however, consi- 
dered the existing number quite sufficient, not unreasonably indeed. Her works, alto- 
gether, form about one hundred and fifty volumes, 12mo, many of them useful, and 


all of them virtuous, in their purpose. 


She was much gratified on my applying to 


her the compliment paid by Johnson to Richardson, ‘‘ who made the passions move at 
the command of virtue.’’ (Johnson’s Rambler.) 
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ed even to tears for the irreproachable 
Catharine, were moved to worse than 
the display of indifference on this sa- 
crifice of the victim, alternately, of his 
love and hate—the unfortunate Anne. 
He espoused her successor the ensu- 
ing day; and her fate or conduct 
never elicited from her daughter a 
word of reproof, or attempt at vindica- 
tion, we are assured. 

The similarity of their final doom 
may excuse, as it suggests, a brief ad- 
vertence to another royal victim, not, 
indeed, of a husband’s altered affec- 
tions, but of the versatility of popular 
favour.—Marie- Antoinette, the idol, 
once, of Parisian enthusiasm, in Burke’s 
recollection and delineation, is thus 
mentioned in the prison registry, and 
characterised in the Moniteur, after 
her execution: ‘‘ La nommée Marie- 
Antoinette, dite Lorraine d’Autriche, 
veuve de Louis Capet, fut remise a 
Vexécuteur des jugemens criminels, 
et conduite a la Place de la Révolution 
pour y subir la peine de mort.... 
chargée des imprécations de ceux dont 
elle avait consommé la ruine. Son 
nom sera 4 jamais en horreur!”’ And 
the Moniteur, it must be recollected, 
has been the Protean depository of the 
acts and sentiments of each succeeding 
government from the earliest days of 
the Revolution, though originally en- 
titled—** Le Logographe,”’ when I re- 
member it in the hands of Maret, af- 
terwards Duc de Bassano. I also find 
that the address to Female Republicans, 
in the Feuille du Salut Public, (Lord 
Brougham’s protégé) contains a similar 
reference to the Queen.* 

The same Moniteur—indeed the 





* The distinction drawn by Napoleon 
between the condemnation of Marie An- 
toinette and Louis XVI. is of deep 
thought and powerful expression—‘‘Quoi- 
que ce prince ne méritit pas son malheur, 
telle est la condition des rois. Leur vie 
appartient 4 tout lemonde. Un assasinat, 
une conspiration, un coup de canon— 
telles sont leurs chances : César et Henri 
IV. ont été assasin¢és. L’Alexandre des 
Grecs lett été s’il eft vécu plus long 
temps ; mais une femme, une princesse 
étrangétre, le plus sacré des dtages, il y a 
la plus que parricide |’? This was in 1810, 
when his Council of State were discussing 
the Emperor’s marriage with Marie- 
Louise. 
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same number—in allusion to the ac- 
complished Madame Roland, thus ex- 
presses the feelings of the ruling power 
on her death—‘‘ La femme Roland, 
bel esprit....fut un monstre sous tous 
les rapports.” (19 Nov. 1793.) Often 
have I visited the room where this 
remarkable woman was incarcerated 
in the gloomy prison of Ste Pélagie, 
and where she composed the interest- 
ing recital of the innocence of her 
youth, as well as the lamentable irre- 
ligion of her maturer years, which 
she made but too apparent in the acts 
and laws of her husband’s administra- 
tion—ostensibly his work, but, in 
reality, the emanation and digestion 
of her active spirit. And yet, even 
Machiavelli, in whom she was well 
read, and who, if not the avowed, was 
certainly the practical authority of 
that era, emphatically declares—‘“‘Eve- 
ramente mai non fu alcuno ordinatore 
di leggi straordinaire,”’ (equivalent here 
to revolutionary,) ‘‘ che non ricoresse 
a Dio.” (Discorsi sopra Tito-Livio, 
i.) The especial object of the most 
rancorous hatred of Robespierre, her 
death, preceded only ten days before 
(31 October 1793) by the holocaust 
execution of her friends, the Giron- 
dins, seemed to sharpen the tyrant’s 
sanguinary appetite, which subse- 
quently luxuriated in those wholesale 
immolations that present so fearful a 
spectacle, and so impressive a lesson 
of unchained revolutionary fanati- 

cism— 
“¢ Utque fers tigres nunquam posutre fu- 

rorem ; 
Sic....nullus semel ore receptus 
Pollutas patitur sanguis mansuescere 
fauces.’’ 

Lucan. Phars. i. 328-31. 


The deeply-expressed disappointment 
of this gifted lady in hercherished hopes 
and anticipated results of the Revolu- 
tion—‘‘O Liberty, what crimes are 
committed in thy name! ”—naturally 
recalls to our historical or classical 
remembrance, the similar exclamation 
attributed to Brutus of his frustrated 
confidence in virtue, which he des- 
pondingly characterised as ‘‘ an empty 
name, the mere slave of fortune.’ 
But, of the dying words of this “last 
of the Romans,” after his defeat at 
Philippi, all that can be authenticated 
is a line, the 332 of the Medea of Euri- 
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pides, invoking the vengeance of heaven 
on the author of the existing evils— 
‘Zed, pq Adbor oe Tav Sé ds airios Ka- 
xov.”’—-which Appian (De Bellis Civil. 
lib. iii. page 1063, ed. 1670) applies 
to Mare Antony. Publius Volumni- 
us, from whose narrative of the last 
moments of Brutus, of which he was 
witness, Plutarch (in Bruto, cap. 59,) 
relates the circumstance, could only 
recollect this single verse of the two 
pronounced by his great friend. What 
the other was, became, therefore, a 
matter of conjecture ; but, however de- 
void of historical sanction, that it was 
depreciatory of virtue, though, conse- 
quently, little worthy of his high 
character, has obtained general be- 
lief, nor is any line to that effect 
to be found in the Medea, where 
it is usually supposed to be.* But 





* Maxims, sayings, and quotations 
are constantly sought where not to be 
found, or mistaken in sense, and attributed 
to a wrong source. In March last, (Gent. 
Mag. p. 257,) I corrected the common, 
but erroneous, ascription to Ariosto of 
the hackneyed quotation, ‘‘ Andava coms 
battendo, ed era morto,” and pointed 
out its genuine origin in Berni’s rifac- 
ciamento of Boiardo’s Orlando Inamo- 
rato, lib. ii. canto xxiv. The last Edin- 
burgh Review, however, (No. cxlii.) con- 
tains a repetition of this error, in, other- 
wise, a pleasing article on Ranke’s ‘‘ Zur 
Geschichte der Italienischen Poesien,’’ p. 
381, and this, in the very act of discussing 
the relative merits of Boiardo, Berni, and 
Ariosto! Thesense, or rather nonsense 
of the line, descriptive of a hero who con- 
tinued to combat after he had been slain, 
recalls the correction of an equal impossi- 
bility in the same month’s Gent. Mag. 
p- 250, of Dr. Arnold’s statement, ‘ that 
a Roman coin had suffered a diminution 
in value of twelve hundred per cent. ;” 
that is, as I observed, an impossibility 
eleven times repeated, the whole having 
evaporated on the disappearance, and 
been absorbed on the loss of the first 
hundred per cent. beyond which the re- 
duction could not proceed. But, obvious 
as the slightest reflection makes this in- 
ference, the sound too frequently mis- 
leads writers as well as speakers; and 
I find that Lord Dudley, and M. Big- 
non, have fallen into the blunder, in al- 
luding to the depreciation of the Austrian 
Government paper at different periods. 
His lordship, in his lately published Cor- 
respondence, at page 179, represents this 

Gent. Mage. Vou, XIV. 
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old Joshua Barnes confidently un- 
dertakes to supply the defective me- 
mory of Volumnius. According to 
him, Brutus must have added the very 
next verse to the above cited one, being 
the reply of Creon to Medea, which, 
with the slight mutation of paraia 
into orpari@ra, would imply an invo- 
cation to some one of his military 
attendants to relieve him, by death, 
from his sufferings :— 

‘°Epn’, ® orpari@ra, kai p’aradddgov 

movev.”” (Medea, 333.) 

And we are told by Dio-Cassius, (lib: 
47.) that such an appeal to his com- 
panions was made by Brutus, who 
found the friendly hand he solicited 
—“‘ mapexddece twa Toy ovvdvTev wa 
avtév amoxrewn,”’—in his literary asso- 
ciate, Strato, the Egean. (Velleius 
Paterculus, ii. 70..) Such modifica- 
tions, however, as this one proposed 
by Barnes, would bend any text to 
any purpose; but our English com- 
mentators are arraigned of the most 
presumptuous boldness, (Bentley, 
Davies, Wakefield, &c.) in their edi- 
torial labours, by the continental pro- 
fessors, who confidently assert a su- 
periority over us, of critical taste or 
acumen, in every department of litera- 
ture—even in the illustration of our 
own drama. How far founded in 
truth these foreign pretensions may 
be, I cannot undertake to determine ; 
but I hail this’ rivalry of exertion in 
the field of research as the probable 
source of general advantage in the 
paths of study. ‘‘ Verum hee cer- 
tamine nobis ex honesto maneant.”’ 
(Tacit. iii. 55.) 


Yours, &c. d. BR 








paper as reduced in 1817 ‘‘ by excessive 
issues to twelve hundred per cent. dis- 
count.” And the French author, directing 
his observations to 1820, says, (tome ix. 
164,) ‘‘A la fin de Décembre la valeur 
nominale du papier était huit cents pour 
cent de la valeur actuelle.......un mois 
plutot, il avait perdu jusqu’ 4 douze cents 
pour cent.’’ Both writers meant that the 
paper had fallen to the one-twelfth of its 
professed value; for the mere discount 
of twelve per cent. or reduction to eighty 
eight pounds of a hundred, could hardly 
warrant the language of surprise used in 
reference to the circumstance. 


4H 
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SEAL OF ISABEL COUNTESS OF GLOUCESTER, 
(With an Engraving.) 


ISABEL Countess of Gloucester, 
the first wife of King John, was the 
third and youngest daughter of Wil- 
liam Earl of Gloucester, (son and heir 
of Robert, surnamed Consul, Earl of 
Gloucester, the natural son of King 
Henry the First,) by Hawise, daughter 
of Robert Bossu, Earl of Leicester. 
Robert, the only son of Earl William, 
died unmarried in 1166. There were 
three daughters; Mabel, who was mar- 
ried to Almeric Montfort, Comte of 
Evreux in Normandy; Amicia, married 
to Richard de Clare, Earl of Hertford ; 
and this Isabel. 

John, though he in some way ac- 
quired the soubriquet of Lackland, yet 
was in prospect well provided for by 
his father, Henry the Second, for 
with Isabel of Gloucester he received 
the whole Earldom; the King, it is 
believed, exercising therein his pre- 
rogative of bestowing upon whom he 
pleased the inheritance of an indivisa- 
ble fief.* The other sisters received for 
portion the sum of one hundred pounds 
only; though afterwards they each in 
turn brought the Earldom to their 
sons. 

The marriage of John and Isabel 
took place in 1176, when he was only 
ten years old; but Earl William sur- 
vived to the year 1183. Thus, at 
seventeen, John was Earl of Glouces- 
ter, and how he could ever seriouslyt 
have acquired the name of Lackland 
appears unaccountable. About the 
year 1187 John was made Count of 
Mortaigne in Normandy. He was 
crowned King at Westminster on 
Ascension-day 1199, and shortly after 
he obtained a divorce from Isabel, on 
the grounds of her sterility, and con- 
sanguinity in the third degree. 


Fourteen years after, John sold his 
former wife, with her inheritance, 
reserving the castle of Bristol, for 
the sum of 20,000 marks, to Geoffrey 
de Mandevile, Earl of Essex, ‘‘ who 
thus over-marrying himself was very 
much impoverished, and shortly after 
died.”” (Sandford.) His death hap- 
pened in 1216, being mortally wounded 
in atournament held in London. Not- 
withstanding her “sterility,” this rich 
heiress found a third husband in the 
potent Justiciary, Hubert de Burgh, 
afterwards Earl of Kent, who had 
previously married two other rich 
widows, and was lastly allied to a 
Princess of Scotland. 

At length Isabel died without issue, 
and it is supposed to have been after 
her death} that the Earldom of Glou- 
cester devolved first on her nephew 
Almeric de Montfort, who died with- 
out issue about the year 1226. It then 
came to Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Hert- 
ford, the son and heir of Amicia, the 
second sister; and in that family it 
descended for three generations, until 
the reign of Edward the Third. 

The Seal of the Countess Isabel was 
not published in Sandford’s Genealo- 
gical History, nor hitherto, it is be- 
lieved, in any other work. She is 
represented holding in her right hand 
a flower, and on her left a hawk. In 
the verge she is styled Countess of 
Gloucester and Moretuil or Mortaigne. 
The original in green wax is append- 
ant to a confirmation of a charter 
to Margam Abbey, co. Glamorgan, 
(founded by her grandfather Earl 
Robert in 1147,) in the possession of 
C. R. Mansel Talbot, esq. of Margam 
Park. J.G.N. 





* In the same way as he gave the whole Earldom of Salisbury to his natural son 
William Longespée, together with the Countess Ela, notwithstanding there were in 
that case also three sisters ; which was for the first time shown in the History of Lacock 


Abbey. 


+ His brother, King Richard, gave him the counties of Cornwall, Dorset and 
Somerset, Nottingham, Derby, and Lancaster ; thus, as it were, sharing with him the 
kingdom. His father had given him the Lordship of all Ireland, which title appears 


on one of his early seals: 
HIBERNIE. 


SIGILLVM JOHANNIS 
Does it not appear probable that the name had its origin in irony, 


FILII REGIS ANGLIE DOMINI 


in reference to the extent at once of his territories, and his insatiable desires ? 
t Nicolas’s Synopsis of the Peerage, p. 268. 
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THE BARBOR JEWEL. 
Mr. Ursan, Braintree. 


I HEREWITH send you a litho- 
graphic print (copied in our Plate) 
of a jewel, and of the portrait of Mr. 
Barbor, whose name has been given 
to it, and who narrowly escaped mar- 
tyrdom, as is explained in the memoir 
accompanying them. The jewel is 
ornamented with rubies, table-dia- 
monds, and pearls, and is estimated to 
have cost 2001. They are accompa- 
nied by the following documents. 


& “Mr. Barbor, (the father of my great 
grandfather,) for his firm adherence to 
the Protestant religion, was in Queen 
Mary's reign brought into Smithfield to 
suffer at the stake; but, while he was 
taking leave of some friends, news came 
the Queen was dead, so that the Po- 
pish party did not dare to put him to 
death. In remembrance of so great a 
preservation, the said Mr. Barbor had the 
effigies of Queen Elizabeth cut upon a 
stone, bequeathing the jewel to his eldest 
son, if he hada daughter, and named her 
Elizabeth, otherwise the jewel should de- 
scend to the second son, if the condition 
was fulfilled by him ; but, if not, then to 
the third son, and so on: this is the ac- 
count as it has been handed down from 
father to son, and hitherto there has 
been an Elizabeth in the family. 

“« And let it now be known to all whom 
it may concern, that I, Gabriel Barbor, 
of Brentwood, do give, after my decease, 
the said jewel, ther with the por- 
trait of the said Mr. Barbor, unto John 
my eldest son, provided he has a daughter 
named Elizabeth,and he is also to give the 
said jewel and picture to his son on 
the foregoing condition. But if the said 
condition is not fulfilled in my said son 
John, then the said jewel and picture 
shall go to Gabriel my second son ; and 
in case of failure here in this son, then the 
said jewel and picture shall descend to 
Richard my third son, he performing the 
abovesaid condition. But should neither of 
my sons havea daughter named Elizabeth, 
then my mind and will is that the said 
jewel and picture go to my eldest son 
John Barbor, and his male heirs for 
ever. 

‘‘ In witness thereof, I have set my 
hand and seal this 25th day of August 
1724, 

‘‘GaBRIEL Bargor. (L.S.)” 


‘*I, John Barbor, of the parish of Saint 
Saviour’s, Southwark, would have the 
effigies of Queen Elizabeth, and my pre- 
decessor’s picture, goe to my brother Ga- 
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briel Barbor—if no children there, then 
to my brother Richard Barbor, Witness 
my hand the 10‘ day of March 1757. 

‘* Joun BARBOR.” 


Mrs. Blencowe of Rayne, the pre- 
sent possessor, is the daughter of 
Richard Barbor, and the grand- 
daughter of Gabriel Barbor of Brent- 
wood, and has had the jewel for many 
years; it was awarded her on the 
distribution of her father’s effects on 
account of her name being Elizabeth. 

The case of Mr. Barbor is not no- 
ticed by Fox, which is unaccountable, 
except that, as it was not an actual 
martyrdom, it might not come within 
the scope of his work. Whiston, how- 
ever, (who visited Mr. Barbor of 
Brentwood in 1720,) in his Memoirs, 
mentions the case in these terms :— 

‘*In memory of which providential de- 
livery, Mr. Barbor hada picture of Queen 


* Elizabeth, who saved him, made with or- 


naments about it; and as he said he 
hoped Almighty God would accept his 
will for the deed, and allow him to be a 
martyr for religion ; so he ordered by his 
will that the same image should be trans- 
mitted down in the oldest branch of his 
family, to all generations, as it is preserved 
to this day.” 

If, however, any doubt should still 
remain of the truth of this tradition, 
there is this corroboration :—the late 
Mr. Barbor of the Charter-house, who 
was unknown to Mrs. Blencowe, and 
although it is presumed they were 
related, it is not known in what man- 
ner, had a portrait of a gentleman re- 
specting whom the same tradition 
existed: and after his deathhis effects 
were sold, and in the catalogue the 
circumstance was mentioned, which 
induced the Rev. Mr. Valentine of the 
London Hospital to purchase the 
portrait; and it is now in his pos- 
session. 

Yours, &c. J. CUNNINGTON. 
Mr. Ursan, July 12. 

ACKNOWLEDGING my obliga- 
tions, incommon with all lovers of 
biography, to Mr. Botton Corney, for 
his able criticisms on the New General 
Biographical Dictionary in the pages of 
your Magazine, I can only ascribe to 
the circumstance of his having passed 
very lightly over the third and fourth 
Parts, that he has neglected to point 
out to your readers the article which 
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I cannot but regard as the gem of the 
collection, so far as it has hitherto 
proceeded. I mean that upon Lan- 
celot Andrewes, Bishop of Winchester, 
contained in the 4th Part. Allow me 
then to offer to your readers a brief 
sketch of the manifold skill displayed 
in its compilation—a skill by which 
the writer, though following in a very 
beaten track, has contrived to exhibit 
a larger number of errors than it would 
probably be possible to find in any 
other ten columns of the work. Most 
of these are ingeniously accomplished 
by a combination, or rather confusion, 
of the statements of the original au- 
thorities, the writer avoiding the 
trouble of thinking and writing for 
himself, by merely giving a graceful 
polish to the olden style, a condensa- 
tion of the phrases, and a consequent 
alteration of the facts. 


It is to be premised, that the sources . 


from which the biography of the Pre- 
late has been derived, are the Preface to 
his Sermons by his executor Bishop 
Buckeridge, and his Life composed by 
his secretary Henry Isaacson, (the 
latter being an amplification of the 
former,) and no one could object to 
the words of such excellent authorities 
being quoted, if given in their name, 
and faithfully cited. But the New 
General Biographer does not choose to 
do this; the language does not satisfy 
his exquisite taste, and he must amend 
it by his ownstandard. How far he has 
succeeded, let us now proceed to ex- 
amine :— 

1. As to the Bishop’s father, we are 
told that he 

‘¢was, during the latter years of his 
life, one of the masters of the Trinity- 
house.”’ 

«« The members of this Corporation,” 
says Stowe, “‘are called Elder and 
Younger Brothers. Their government 
is by a Master,” &c. and if the New 
General Biographer will refer to his 
authority he will find that Isaacson 
does not state that Mr. Andrewes was 
“one of the masters,’ but ‘‘one of 
the society, and master.” 


2. His education,— 

«« At an early age, young Andrewes was 
sent to Cooper’s free-school, in Rad- 
eliffe,’? &c. 

The reader will suppose it to be a 
school kept or founded by a Mr. 
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Cooper, but Isaacson says, ‘‘the 
Coopers’ free schoole,”’ i. e. the school 
maintained by the Company of Coo- 
pers. 

3 and 4. His gratitude to his peda- 
gogues :— 

‘‘The progress which he thus made 
under his early masters, and their care 
and attention, was never forgotten by 
him in his most exalted state ; for he ever 
studied to do them good, and to repay 
them with grateful kindness. Dr. Ward 
he promoted to the parsonage of Waltham ; 
Mr. Mulcaster he assisted liberally, and 
left his son Peter a legacy of 207. And, 
as if desirous of never forgetting the re- 
spect which he owed to his early. school- 
master, he placed his picture conspicuous- 
ly over the door, to serve as a constant 
memorial of one who had been the earliest 
director of his studies.’’ 


This is an amplification of a passage 
of Bishop Buckeridge’s preface: ‘‘ Their 
pains and care he so carefully remem- 
bered all his life long, that he studied 
always how to do good to them and 
theirs; in which gratefulness he pro- 
moted Dr. Ward to the parsonage of 
Waltham: and ever loved his master, 
Mulcaster, during his life, and was a 
continual helper to him and his son; 
and, as if he had made Mr. Mulcaster 
his tutor or supervisor, he placed his 
picture over the door of his study, 
whereas, in all the rest of the house, 
you could scarcely see a picture.” 
In his tasteful paraphrase the New 
General Biographer (3) has overlooked 
the words and theirs, has lost sight of 
his own previous statement that the first 
schoolmaster was Mr. Ward, and has 
disregarded Jsaacson’s information 
that Dr. Ward was son of the school- 
master, and the living was Bishop’s 
Waltham in Hampshire. (4) He has 
forgotten Ward altogether, and made 
Mulcaster ‘‘ the earliest director of 
his studies.” 

5. Dr. Watts, and his “‘ posterity:”"— 

“* He often lamented, in after life, that 
he never could find a fit opportunity of 
showing his thankfulness to Dr. Watts, 
or his posterity.’’ 

This is from Bishop Buckeridge, ex- 
cept the words ‘‘or his posterity,” 
and that ‘‘ posterity ” is the invention 
of the New General Biographer. Dr. 
Watts had none: and Isaacson says, 
“Concerning the kinred of Doctor 
Watts, after much inquiry, he found 
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onely one, upon whom (being a scho- 
lar) he bestowed preferments in Pem- 
brooke Hall : and (he dying there) his 
Lordship much grieved that he could 
heare of no more of that kinred, to 
whom he might expresse his further 
thankfulnesse.”” Thus we see what 
the Bishop wanted in this case was, 
not an opportunity, (he had, and made 
good use of, one,) but further objects 
of his bounty. 

6. His Preferments. The Biographer 
details Andrewes’s early preferments in 
this lucid manner. He tells us that 
Sir Francis Walsingham, 


‘* designing to make him a reader of 
controversies in Cambridge, procured for 
him, first, the lease of the parsonage of 
Alton, in Hampshire; afterwards, the 
vicarage of St. Giles’s Cripplegate ; then, 
in 1589, the prebend of St. Pancras, and 
residentiary’s place of St. Paul’s; and, 
eventually, a prebend of Southwell.”’ 

Now (6) what Bishop Buckeridge 
says, is, that Walsingham’s “ intent 
was to make him Reader (not a reader) 
of Controversies in Cambridge ;”” and 
(7) that ‘‘ he assigned to him, as 1 am 
informed, the lease of the parsonage 
of Alton, Hants, which, after his 
(Walsingham’s) death, he returned to 
his lady, which she never knew or 
thought of.”’ Most biographers would 
term Walsingham’s bounty giving, not 
‘*procuring:” but perhaps the original 
statement was not well founded, as 
Isaacson omits it, and says that Wal- 
singham “‘ wrought meanes to make 
him,” that is, properly speaking (in 
modern language), procured him the 
other preferments. It may be observed 
that Walsingham died in 1590; having 
in May 1589 procured two prebends 
for Andrewes, which are acknowledged 
in an autograph letter of the divine 
preserved in the Harleian MSS. and 
here printed, it is said for the first 
time. 

(8) —*‘ the prebend of St. Pancras, 
and residentiary’s place of St. Paul’s.”’ 
One would here suppose there was 
only one such “place;” but Bishop 
Buckeridge correctly says, ‘‘a Pre- 
bendary Residentiary’s place in St. 
Paul’s.”’ 

Again, of his higher preferments it 
is said,— 

‘* Some few years after this (1589), he 
was appointed Chaplain in ordinary to 
Queen Elizabeth, who was so much de- 
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lighted with him as a preacher, that she 
conferred upon him, first, aprebend; and 
afterwards, in 1601, the deanery of West- 
minster, on the death of Dr. Goodman. 
He preached before her very frequently, 
in the years 1589, 1590, 1593, 1594, 
1596, 1597, 1598, 1599, (upon the expe- 
dition of the earl of Essex,) and in 1602; 
but, notwithstanding his known piety and 
ability, like his great contemporary 
Hooker, he was never raised, during 
this reign, to any higher ecclesiastical 
dignity than his deanery at Westminster. 
He had indeed (according to his bio- 
graphers) many offers of a bishopric, and 
might readily have obtained this promo- 
tion would he but have consented to an 
alienation of revenues, which he consist- 
ently and piously resisted. But though 
his merits were neglected by Queen Eli- 
zabeth, he was esteemed and rewarded by 
her successor King James, to whom (what- 
ever may have been his faults) this country 
is indebted for encouraging and reward- 
ing, and bringing into publicity, those 
great men whom his predecessor suffered 
to languish in obscurity, who have justly 
been esteemed, throughout the world, the 
glory of the English nation.’’ 


This last sentence is exceedingly 
fine, and I would match it for style and 
eloquence against any in the volume, 
But let us look a little closer into what 
is more important—its truth. Who 
are the great men that James brought 
forward from their obscurity for the 
benefit of the world? are they Robert 
Carr, Earl of Somerset, and George 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham ? or the 
worthless Philip Herbert, Earl of 
Dorset and Montgomery, and the 
profligate James Hay, Earl of Carlisle ? 
Thesearethe only men, according to my 
historical reading, that James particu- 
larly exerted himself to bring forward ; 
but there is one whom he suppressed 
and sacrificed, who will far outweigh 
them all. It can never be forgotten 
that James first kept in a course of 
perpetual imprisonment, and after- 
wards immolated to the enemies of his 
country, that many-gifted man Sir 
Walter Ralegh. Further, his reign 
witnessed the disgrace both of Coke 
and of Bacon. And whom will the 
New Biographer name as the really 
great men that rose under James that 
would not have risen under Elizabeth? 
Was not Andrewes himself in a fair 
course of rising? born in 1555, intro- 
duced to the Queen about 1589, he was 
then only thirty-four, Would the New 
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Biographer have had him made a Bi- 
shop at once? In 1597 the Queen 
makes him a Prebendary of Westmin- 
ster (the New Biographer says ‘“‘a 
prebend ;” with a semicolon, and how 
can the reader understand that it is 
intended he should read on ‘‘ of West- 
minster ?’’), and four years after she 
gives him the Deanery of Westmin- 
ster. In less thantwo years more her 
Majesty was dead. Was that an un- 
reasonably long time for a Dean, at 
that time not fifty years of age, to wait 
for a Bishopric? How, then, were 
his ‘‘ merits neglected by Queen Eliza- 
beth”? But, besides, we were just 
before told that he had ‘‘ many offers 
of a bishopric: ”’ and, on better autho- 
rity than the New Biographer, it is 
stated that he received, (9) not ‘‘many,”’ 
but two, in Queen Elizabeth’s reign. 
Bishop Buckeridge says, ‘‘ When the 
Bishoprics of Ely and Salisbury were 
void, and some things were to be pared 
from them, some overture being made 
to him to take them, he refused them 
utterly. He scemed to answer, I will 
not be made a Bishop, because I will 
not alienate Bishops’ lands.”” Now, a 
very little inquiry shows that this 
happened in the reign of Elizabeth. 
The contest which Elizabeth had with 
Cox Bishop of Ely about the exchange 
of lands is popularly known; and 
after that prelate’s death, in 1581, her 
Majesty kept the see vacant for above 
eighteen years, until 1599. It was not 
again vacant until 1609, when An- 
drewes was actually promoted to it. 
Salisbury was vacant from Oct. 1596 
to Sept. 1598, and not again until 
1615. Both these overtures, therefore, 
were made to Andrewes before he was 
Dean of Westminster.* 

Then with regard to the sermons be- 
fore the Queen. Instead of Andrewes 
preaching (10) ‘‘ very frequently ”’ be- 
fore her Majesty in the nine years 
mentioned, the Biographer cannot fur- 
nish us with proofs of his having 
preached more than once in the years 
1589, 1590, 1593, 1594, 1598, 1599, 
and 1602; nor of his having preached 


at all before her in 1596 and 1597. 
The truth is, that four of the discourses 
printed in his ‘‘ XCVI.Sermons,”’ were 
preached before the Queen during Lent 
in the four years first named ; that in 
1598, 1599, and 1602 he preached on 
Ash- Wednesday before her ; and that 
on the second of the latter occasions, 
viz. the 21 Feb. 1599, the sermon was 
delivered ‘‘ at what time the Earle of 
Essex was going forth, upon the expe- 
dition forIreland.”” Andrewes preached 
twice ‘‘at Court” in 1596, and once 
again, on Good Friday 1597; but at 
those times the Queen was evidently 
not present, or her presence would have 
been stated as in the other instances. 

To proceed to King James :— 

‘¢ He appointed him to preach continual- 
ly in his presence; made him, first of all, 
his almoner ; then bishop of Chichester 
in 1605; and because of the poverty of 
that see, gave him the parsonage of 
Cheynham to hold in commendam, which 
the bishop freed for ever from a pension 
of 4002. hitherto annually paid by himself 
and his predecessors.”’ 

Here we have to remark (11) that 
the King did not make him “first” 
Lord Almoner, and “then” Bishop, 
but both preferments came together, 
as they had been previously held by 
Dr. Anthony Watson; (12) that the 
living given in commendam was Cheam 
in Surrey (not Cheynham), which had 
also been the commendam of Bishop 
Watson; and (13) that he did not free 
the parsonage from any pension at all. 
This a broken fragment from Bp. 
Buckeridge’s preface, and_ properly 
belongs to the Bishopric—‘‘ of Win- 
ton. In which he freed himself and 
his successors of a pension of 4001. 
per annum: which many of his prede- 
cessors had paid.” 

But we do not mend as we proceed— 


‘* In 1609 he advanced him to the see 
of Ely, then appointed him privy council- 
lor, first for England and Scotland, and 
afterwards took him with him in his pro- 
gress through this kingdom.” 


Here I fear your readers will ima- 
gine I am hoaxing them, but I assure 





* Isaacson (ina subsequent place) tells an anecdote of Bishop Andrewes voting in 
Parliament against the alienation of Sherborne castle from the see of Sarum, and when 
asked his reason, replying that he could not have done otherwise for consistency’s sake, 
as, ‘‘many yeares before, in the days of Queen Elizabeth, he might have had this Bi- 


shopricke of Sarum,” had he yielded the very point then about to be enacted, 
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them this is an accurate quotation 
from the New General Biographical 
Dictionary, p. 455. What should have 
been said (14) is, as in Isaacson, ‘‘ In 
which time (whilst Bishop. of Ely) he 
was made a Privie Councellor, first of 
England and then of Scotland, in his 
attendance on the King thither.” It 
will be seen that the New Biographer 
was not driven to his version by the 
overpowering length of the original. 

(15) We have next another specimen 
of accurate abridgment : 

‘« In the last years of his life his pri- 
vate alms amounted to upwards of 1,300/.”’ 

Tsaacson’s words are, ‘‘ his private 
almes in his last six years, besides 
those publique, amounted to the sum 
of 1,3001. and upwards.” 

Of all these misapprehensions and 
perversions the New Biographer must 
enjoy the sole merit. They do not ap- 
pear to have arisen in the transmission 
of information from one copyist to an- 
other, as sometimes happens, but they 
have all the value of originality. 

There remains a plentiful gleaning 
of verbal and literal blunders. In the 
Latin contained in these ten columns 
there are four errors. 


(16) dejecta membra (p. 453). 
(17) Ut magni fit [sit] viri (p. 456). 
(18) ‘‘ quantum meminisse jurabit ! ” 


(id.) 

(19) ‘ Institutiones Pie ’’ (id.) 

In the English, besides the constel- 
lations I have already quoted, there are 
the following lesser stars : 

(20) ‘* The same of my right and duty 
belonging to your Honour,” (p. 454,) read 
‘* very right.’’ 

(21) ‘* The lectures which he delivered 
in St. Giles’s church, or rather notes, 
some notes of them were afterwards pub- 
lished” (ibid). 

(22) —‘* the complete sermons in the 
ninety-sixth collection.” (i.) 

This is the New Biographer’s new 
method of designating a volume en- 
titled “‘ XCVI. Sermons.” And again, 
regarding the same Sermons, edited by 
Bishops Laud and Buckeridge,— 


(23) ‘«*To them,’ say the learned edi- 
tors, ‘ he had been most kind, and in them 
he most excelled.’ ” 


What learned editor would so ex- 
press himself? 

To conclude, within a few lines of 
the termination of this precious per- 
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formance, we have these two mis- 
nomers, (24) “Dr. Duke” for Dr. 
Richard Drake; and (25) ‘‘ the Rev. 
Suter Hall’’ for the Rev. Peter Hall. 
Itis only an act of justice towards the 
latter gentleman to add, that the Life 
of Bishop Andrewes prefixed to his 
edition of the Bishop’s ‘ Private De- 
votions,”’ published in 1830, (not, as 
we are here told, (26) 1839,) isa much 
more sensible and satisfactory, though 
hardly fuller composition, than that 
which I have now examined. 

To particularize the omissions of the 
article I cannot attempt; but I may 
remark that the account of the Bishop’s 
published works is slovenly done ; that 
his Life by Isaacson is not mentioned, 
nor of course its recent republication 
by the Rev. S. Isaacson; nor the vo- 
lume of his Sermons modernized by the 
late Rey. Charles Daubeny, LL.D. 
Archdeacon of Sarum. 

The excuses that have been ad- 
vanced for a work of this description, 
that its compilers have not time to enter 
into extensive researches for the in- 
vestigation of obscure materials, cannot 
be applied to the Biography I have re- 
viewed. The materials were already 
amassed in books of easy access, and 
especially in the contemporary memoirs 
of Isaacson and Buckeridge, which re- 
quired nothing more than a modest 
and faithful abstract, instead of an 
ambitious and blundering paraphrase. 
If the New Biographical Dictionary is 
to proceed,—a course I have not the 
slightest wish to oppose,—it will be 
right that the work should not remain 
disgraced with such an article. 

Yours, &c. H. 

Note.—As it may be considered strange 
that the preceding remarks upon the first 
volume of the New General Biographical 
Dictionary should appear so long after its 
publication, and even when another entire 
volume has been completed, under dif- 
ferent and we hope more careful manage- 
ment, it seems necessary to explain that 
our Correspondent’s letter, which did not 
reach our hands at a very early date, has 
been for some months mislaid. We think, 
however, that the grave character of the 
errors he has pointed out in a work of such 
pretensions, and the great importance of 
the venerable person whose biography 
has been so much misrepresented, will be 
a justification for our giving insertion to 
this criticism, however much beyond its 
proper season.— Edit, 
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CATALOGUE OF FRENCH AMBASSADORS TO ENGLAND. 
(Continued from p. 487.) 


1602—1605. Christophe de Harlay, 
Comte de Beaumont. 

A series of his letters, in 8 vols. folio, 
is in the British Museum, King’s Li- 
brary MSS. 121-128. 

See also Brit. Mus. Bibl. Cott. Calig. 
E. x. 262. 


1603. Maximilien de Béthune, 
Raron de Rosny, afterwards the great 
Duke de Sully. 

Louis Galluccio de l’Hospital, Mar- 
quis de Vitry. 

As Ambassadors Extraordinary. 

Brit. Mus. Bibl. Cott. Calig. E. x. 


199. 
Brit Mus. Bibl. Harl. 3951. 


1606-1610. Antoine le Fevre, Seig- 
neur de la Boderie. 

La Boderie’s first Embassy to London 
was from April 1606 to July 1609. His 
second from 28 Dec. 1609 to 1611. On 
the 24th of March 1610, De Valengai, ne- 
phew of De Vic, was thought of to re- 
place him. 

A series of his letters, in 4 vols. folio, 
is in the British Museum, King’s Li- 
brary, 128, a, 4, c, d, and another copy 
in the Bodleian Library, MSS. Carte, 
N.N.N. There are also copies in the 
Bibliothéque du Roi, 9003, 9004; and 
Fonds de Brienne, 42, 43. 

They have been printed in 5 vols. 12mo. 
1750. 

See also Brit. Mus. Bibl. Cott. Otho 
E, vit. 337. 

The letters and despatches of Henry 
IV. MM. de Villeroy and de Puisieux, 
to La Boderie, written between the years 
1606 and 1611, were printed at Amster- 
dam in 1733, 2 vols. 8vo. 

1610. Arnault de Pompone. 

Jean de Beaumanoir de Lavardin, 
Maréchal de France. 

In Stow the latter appears as the 
Marshal de la Verdyne. 


1612. Henry de la Tour d’Au- 
vergne, Duc de Bouillon. 


1611. (Jan. 1611 to April 1612.) 


M. de Buisseau. 
Brit. Mus. Bibl. Cott. Otho E. vii. 


284. 
A series of his letters is in the Biblio- 
théque du Roi, Fonds de S. Germain. 


1615 to 1618. Gaspard Dauvet, 
Comte des Marets, from July 1615 to 
the end of 1618. 

6 


Copies of his despatches, and the re- 
plies to him, are in the Bibliothéque du 
Roi, Fonds de Dupuy, 419, 420, and 
Fonds de Séguier, 31. 

1617. In February,.... De Toure. 

Camden [in Kennett. ii. 647.] 

1618......Le Clerc, agent for the 
King of France, was forbid the Court in 
September and left London in Oc- 


tober. 


Camden [in Kennett, ii. 650.]} 

At the same time Sir William Beecher, 
agent in France, was there confined to his 
house, and was recalled in November. 


1619. Antoine le Fevre, Seigneur 
de la Boderie. 

According to Rymer, tom. vii. pt. iii. p. 
108; but La Boderie died in 1615. 


1619, in May. The Marquis de 
Tremouille, of the family des Ursins. 
Camden [in Kennett, ii. 651.] 


1620. Honoré d’Albert, called the 
Seigneur de Cadenet, Maréchal de 
France, afterwards (in 1621) Duke de 
Chaulnes. He was brother of the 
Duke de Luynes. 


1624. Henri Auguste de Loménie- 
Brienne, Seigneur de la Ville-aux- 
Clercs ; sent to settle the articles of 
marriage of Henrietta Maria with 
Charles I. 

A narrative of his Embassy is in Brit. 
Mus. Bibl. Sloane 1156. 


1624, 1625. Antoine Coiffier, dit 
Ruzé, Marquis d’Effiat et de Chilly, 
afterwards Maréchal of France. [He 
was the father of Cing Mars.] 

Tanneguy le Veneur, II du nom, 
Comte de Tilliéres, Seigneur de Ca- 
rouges. 

Three copies of their letters during 
this Embassay, are in the British Mu- 
seum, viz.— 

Bibl. Harl. 4593—4596. 

King’s Library, 129—132. 

MSS. Addl. 4150—4154. ' 

Another copy is in the Bodleian Libra- 
ry, among Carte’s MSS. K.K.K. 

See also Brit. Mus. Bibl. Harl. 4710. 

D’Effiat’s despatches during the year 
1625 are in the Bibliothéque du Roi, Mis- 
sions Etrangéres. An account of his Em- 
bassy Extraordinary respecting the mar- 
riage of Henrietta Maria and Charles I. 
is printed in the 12th vol. of the Mercure 
Francais. 
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In a volume, recently printed, but 
which it would be invidious to name, 
D’ Effiat’s name has been printed as Fiat, 
and then translated as part of a sentence. 


1625. Claude de Lorraine, Duc de 
Chevreuse, who was proxy for Charles 
1. at the marriage of Henrietta Maria, 
and accompanied her to England. 

His despatches were in the library of the 
aa of Seez, sometime before the year 
1770. 


1625. Guillaume d’Hugues, Gene- 
ral of the Franciscans, and Arch- 
bishop of Embrun. He came with 
Henrietta Maria. : 

Brit. Mus. Bibl. Harl. 1583, arts. 73 
and 77. 

D’ Hugues’ own narrative, addressed to 
Richelieu, is printed at the end of the 
Mémoires de Degeant; and also in the 
English Translation of 1690. 


1625, 1626. Jean de Varigniez, 
Seigneur de Blainville. 

A series of his letters, in 2 vols. folio, 
is in the British Museum, King’s Library, 
133, 134. 

Several copies are in the Bibliotheque 
du Roi. 

See also Brit. Mus. Bibl. Harl. 1583, 
art. 84, &c. 4440, art. 7. 


1626. Frangois de Bassompierre, 
Marshal of France. 

Charles de l’Aubespine, Marquis de 
Chateauneuf. 

The narrative of Bassompierre’s Em- 
bassy was printed in 1626, and his Me- 
moirs (in 4 vols.) in 1668. An English 
translation of the Embassy, by the Rt. 
Hon. J. W. Croker, was published in 1819. 

MS. Copies of the works are in the 
Brit. Mus. Bibl. Harl. 4363, 4594, and 
also in the Bibliothéque du Roi. 

Bassompierre’s reply to the English 
Commissioners, with other papers, is 
printed in the xiiith vol. of the Mercure 
Frangais. 

See also Brit. Mus. Bibl. Harl. 1323, 
art. 17, 4598, art. 2. 


1630—1633. Francois du Val, 
Marquis de Fontenay Mareuil. 

His despatches and letters, from Jan. 
1630 to Jan. 1649, were (about the year 
1730) in the library of Francois le Bou- 
thillier-Chavigny, Bishop of Troyes, son 
of Léon de Chavigny, who had been Se- 
cretary of State. 

1631—1636. Jean (or Jacques) 
d’Angennes, Marquis de Poigny and 
de Boisereau. (He died near London 
in Jan. 1637.) 

Gent. Maga. Vor. XIV. 
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1635. M. Beautron? 
His despatches are in the Bibliotheque 
du Roi, Fonds de Colbert. 


1635—1637. Henri de S. Nectaire, 
or Senneterre, Marquis de la Ferté- 
Nabert and de S. Nectaire. 

His letters are in the Bibliotheque du 
Roi, Fonds de St. Germain des Prés. 


1637. Godefroi, Comte d’Estrades, 
Marshal of France. 

1638—1649. Pomponne de Bel- 
liévre, Seigneur de Grignon, afterwards 
First President of the Parliament of 
Paris. He was son of the Chancellor 
of the same name, who had been am- 
bassador in the years 1586, 1587. 

His letters, from 15th Feb. 1635 to 25th 
June 1645, were, about 1730, in the 
library of Francois le Bouthillier-Chavigny, 
Bishop of Troyes. 

Nine volumes of his letters are in the 
Biblioth¢que du Roi, Fonds de St. Ger- 
main. 


1645—1650. Jean de Montreuil, 
one of the members of the French 
Academy. 

His despatches are in the Bodleian 
Library, Carte’s MSS. L.L.L. 

Another copy is in the Bibliothéque du 
Roi, Fonds de Séguier, 66. 


1644, 1645. M. de Sabran. [Honoré 
de Sabran, Baron d’Ansouis ?] 

His despatches are in the British Mu- 
seum, MSS. Add. 5460, 5461. 

Another copy is in the Bibliothéque du 
Roi, Fonds de Baluze. 


1652. Godefroi, Comte d’Estrades, 
Marshal of France. 


1652—1660. Antoine de Neuville, 
Seigneur de Bordeaux. 

Brit. Mus. MS. Addl. 4200, contains 
some of his letters, written in 1653. They 
are described in Ayscough’s Catalogue as 
Letters from Bourdeaux (meaning the 
place of that name) ¢o the French Am- 
bassador in England. 

Brit. Mus. Bibl. Marl. 4549, contains 
his letters in the years 1657 and 1658. 

Brit. Mus. MS. Sloane, 856, contains an 
account of his being seized for attempting 
to carry off a suit of hangings. 

1654, 1655. M. de Barriére, as 
Agent for the Prince of Condé. 

Brit. Mus. MS. Addl. 4200. 

1661. Godefroi, Comte d’Estrades. 
In this Embassy the famous quarrel 
with the Baron de Vatteville, the 
Spanish Ambassador, took place. 
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1663. Gaston Jean Batiste de Co- 
minges, Comte de Cominges. 


1665. April. Henri de Bourbon, 
{natural son of Henri IV.] Duke de 
Verneuil. 

M. Antoine Courtin. 

British Museum, Bibl. Egerton, 627, 
contains the despatches of this Embassy. 
The MS. formerly belonged to the Chan- 
cellor Lamoignon. 


’ 1667. Henri de Massué, Marquis 
de Renneval prés Amiens, et de Ru- 
vigny, Deputé General of the Reformed 
Church of France. [He was father of 
Henri de Ruvigny, who was created 
Earl of Galway by William III.] 


1668, 1669. Charles Colbert, Mar- 
quis de Croissy, [brother of the great 
Colbert.] 

His despatches were in the library of his 
son, Charles Joachim Colbert de Croissy, 
Bishop of Montpelier, who died in 1738. 


1670, July. Bernardin Gigault, 
Marquis de Bellefonds, Marshal of 
France. 

1670, 1671]. 

1671, April 19. 
Gran. [?] 

1671, April 30. Count de Alboa. 
[? Gilbert Antoine d’Albon, comte de 
Chazeul, chevalier d’honneur to Hen- 
rietta of England, Duchess of Orléans.] 

1672. Charles Colbert, Marquis 
de Croissy [brother of the great 
Colbert, and father of the Marquis de 
Torcy, who, now only six years of age, 
came with his father into England.] 


M. de Baas. [?] 
Count de St. 


Epitaph of Lord Nelson's Purser. 
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1674. Henri de Massué, Marquis 
de Ruvigny. [See the year 1667.] 


1677. M. de Barillon [Antoine de 
Barillon, Seigneur de Morangis ?] Am- 
bassador Extraordinary in August. 

Brit. Mus. Bibl. Harl. 1518. fol. 210. 


1681. M. de Barillon. 

1683. M. de Tilladet [Jean Baptiste 
de Cassagnet, Marquis dg Tilladet ?) 

1685. Louis de Crevant d’Hu- 
miéres, Duc D’Humiéres, Marshal of 
France. ‘i 

Francois Joseph, Comte de Cler- 
mont et de Tonnerre. 

Ambassadors Extraordinary in Oc- 
tober, on the defeat of the Duke of 
Monmouth. 


1687. Jean Baptiste Colbert, Mar- 
quis de Torcy, [son of the Marquis de 
Croissy, and nephew of the minister 
Colbert,] Ambassador Extraordinary in 
September. 

His Memoirs were printed in 3 vols. 
12mo. at La Haye [Paris] in 1756. 

1688, M. de Barillon. 

1689. Jean Antoine de Mesmes, 
Comte D’Avaux, sent to James II., in 
Treland. 

His negociations are in the Bibliothéque 
du Roi, Fonds de De Mesmes. 


1697 —1700. Camille d’Hostun’ 
Duc de Tallart, Marshal of France. 
1698. Phélippeaux d’Herbeaut. 


1700. M. de Poussin, who came 
upon the departure of Tallart; he was 
ordered to quit England 23 Sept. 1701. 





Mr. Urzan, 

IN your Oct. Magazine, p. 439, you 
have recorded the death of the Rev. 
Alex. J. Scott, formerly Chaplain of the 
Victory, and one of the attendants on 
the deathbed of Admiral Lord Nelson. 


In the churchyard of Woldham, 
near Rochester, is a gravestone which 
bears the following record of another 
witness of that memorable scene. 


Sacred 
to the Memory of 
WALTER BURKE, Esq’. 
of this parish 
who died on the 12*h of September 1815 
in the 70‘ Year ofhis Age. 

HE WAS PURSER OF HIS MAJESTY’S SHIP VICTORY 
IN THE GLORIOUS BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR, 
AND IN HIs ARMS 
THE IMMORTAL NELSON DIED. 


Nearly opposite the church is anold 


in the brick work. The front wall is 


brick house, over the centre window terminated in large brick battlements, 
of which a small fleur-de-lis is carved and the centre dormer window is 
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flanked by wooden carvings, perhaps 
derived from some veteran ship. On 
the pillars of the front boundary wall, 
are three bomb shells, discharging 
wrought iron fire! The wholeis very 
characteristic of the quondam occupier, 
the worthy purser commemorated, as 
above, in a composition produced, we 
may suppose, by one of his Jrish re- 
latives, who does not fail to inform us 
that ‘‘in his arms the immortal Nelson 
died.” 

Before I conclude, I will request 
you to submit to your classical readers 
the following character in a learned 
language, which I found inscribed ona 
tomb close to the door of Strood 
Church :— 


Sum effe Probus ac Justus, in 
Deum acturnum Fides. 


My copy is literal, and an explana- 
tion will oblige, 
Yours, &c. Viator CaNTIANUS. 

Mr. Ursan, Rochester, Oct. 24. 

I BEG to forward, for the perusal 
of your readers, some account of a 
curious sepulchral brass in the parish 
church of St. Margaret adjoining this 
city. During the recent alterations, 
&c. which have been made in that 
sacred edifice, some thoughtless per- 
son attempted to take a cast, in lead, 
of the brass plate of Thomas Cod, who 
died Vicar of this church in 1465, and 
whose effigy had for ages occupied the 
spot in the middle aisle now covered 
by the new reading desk and pulpit. 
In consequence of such ill-advised pro- 
ceeding, the head of the figure was 
torn from the body, and having been 
delivered into the charge of the present 
Rev. incumbent, that gentleman kindly 
permitted me to inspect it. On ex- 
amining the back of the plate, I ob- 
served some faint indications of lines, 
and having caused it to be cleaned from 
the mass of pitch in which it had been 
imbedded, discovered the delineation 
of the head of an ecclesiastic, in such 
fine preservation, that the marks of 
the sand or tool with which the sur- 
face had been smoothed, remained 
perfect and uninjured. The sight of a 





Palimpsest Brass at St. 
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relic, fresh as it were from the hands 
of some artist who existed nearly four 
centuries ago, exciting a desire to as- 
certain whether the same character- 
istics might not also remain on the 
other portion of the memorial which 
yet lay within the church, I applied 
for and obtained leave to take up the 
brass, and was not disappointed in my 
anticipations respecting it. The whole 
affords a half-length representation (16 
inches by 11) of a priest, vested 
in a capa serica, or festival cope, 
the orfrays of which are richly orna- 
mented with arabesque foliage and 
circles, containing on the right side of 
the garment the sacred letters {h'u, and 
on the left, the letters n’ep, form- 
ing, together, the precatory legend 
so frequently to be observed on an- 
cient brasses. The cope is fastened at 
the neck by an ornamental morse or 
clasp. The sleeves of the alb are 
visible, as are also portions of the 
surplice; while hollowed parts re- 
presenting a tippet of fur or wool, 
with its pendant bands, appear 
both ‘at the neck and on the body, 
shewing merely the rough marks of the 
tool, intended, probably, to receive 
some coloured composition. This side 
of the plate is so correct and beau- 
tiful, that it at first appears difficult to 
conceive why it should have been con- 
signed to oblivion, and preference 
given to the engraving on the other ; 
but the reason is probably discovered 
when we observe that the woollen 
tippet is here absent. That vestment, 
it is believed, was peculiar to a canon, 
and the vicar here commemorated was 
probably not entitled to wear it. On 
the other side the amice is decorated with 
anapparel, (which hasthe appearance of 
a collar,) ornamented with a lozenge- 
shaped pattern; and the orfrays of 
the cope are filled with stems, leaves, 
or flowers. It is a curious fact that 
the plate described is composed of 
brass, while the inscription is en- 
graved on one of copper,* measuring 
twelve inches by eight and three 
quarters. The back of the latter is 
quite plain; the engraved side con- 
tains the following inscription :t 


Margaret's, Rochester; 





* We may notice this fact as furnishing a confirmation to the already well supported 
supposition that the brass plates were imported from Flanders, ready engraved, while 
the inscriptions would be generally cut at home.—Epir. 

+t Printed, with several errors, in Thorpe’s Monumental Inscriptions within 
the Diocese of Rochester, appended to Custumale Roffense, p. 727. 
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Cod thomis dict? sad jacet hic nece victus, 
Vicarius gratus huic ecctie q3 beatus, 
Ecclesie xpi multi q’3 profuit isti, 

Et capanili succurrit tempore vili. 

Anno milleno quat: C- 1. deno q3 q'no, 
Nouébris mense satnini nece vere, 

Obiit hic T- C- sibis; Jtu miserere, 

O sad andrea, sibi pfer ab hoste trophea, 
Pro cunctis meritis illi sit vita pennis. 


These lines, read at length, are as follow :— 


Cod Thomas dictus sacer jacet hic nece victus, 
Vicarius gratus huic ecclesizeque beatus, 
Ecclesize Christi multum quia profuit isti, 

Et campanili succurrit tempore vili. 

Anno milleno quater C, 1. denoque quino 
Novembris mense Saturnini nece vere 

Obiit hic T. C. Sibi sed, Jesu, miserere. 

O sacer Andrea, sibi profer ab hoste trophea, 
Pro cunctis meritis illi sit vita perennis. 


which, I presume, may be thus translated : 


“« Here lies, a victim of death, he who was 
once called the Reverend Thomas Cod, the 
beloved and pious Vicar of this Church ; for 
he rendered great service to this church of 
Christ, and repaired the belfry when in a 
very bad state (or in ‘‘ the worst of 
times’’). This T. C. died in the year 
1465, in the month of November, on the 
anniversary of the martyrdom of Satur- 
ninus (Nov. 29). But do thou, oh 
Jesus, have mercy upon him! Oh holy 
Andrew! bring him trophies from his 
(spiritual) enemy. May eternal life be the 
reward of all his holy works.”’ 

In reference to the introduction 
of Saint Andrew, it must be re- 
membered that that Saint was the 
chief patron of the church and city 
of Rochester. The tower which 
Cod rebuilt or repaired, (and which 
Rickman has distinguished as being 
erected in the perpendicular style,) is 
now the only remaining portion of the 
ancient church. 

It may be remarked, that at the 
interval of two centuries there was 
another ecclesiastic of this name, the 
Rev. John Cod, D.D. a Prebendary of 
Rochester, the epitaph of whose only 
son, who died in 1662, is printed by 
Thorpe, p. 705, from a gravestone in 
the cathedral. 

The Rev. Mr. Drage, the present 
Vicar, and the Churchwardens, with 
equal judgment and good taste, have 


resolved upon having this brass of an 
ancient incumbent and benefactor, 
which is greatly decayed, securcly 
placed in an oaken frame, which will 
be attached by hinges to the wall of 
the Church, in such a manner that 
the future inspection of either side of 
this venerable relic will be an casy 
matter to the inquiring antiquary. 
Yours, &c. C.S, 

Mr. URBAN, 

THE animated picture which John- 
son has drawn, in his “London,” of the 
‘* injured Thales” about to embark at 
Greenwich, for ‘‘ Cambria’s solitary 
shore,” and indignantly eyeing the me- 
tropolis ‘‘ with contemptuous frown,” 
has been generally considered as allu 
sive to Savage’s retirement from the 
allurements and expenses of London ; 
but Boswell denies that there is any 
validity in this conjecture! as he terms 
it; and his late editor, Mr. Croker, 
maintains the same opinion. (See Cro- 
ker’s Boswell, vol. i. p. 96. 1831.) 

Yet the grounds upon which this 
portraiture of Savage is questioned are 
anything but cogent. Boswell gives 
his reasons for doubting, in these 
words: “ This conjecture is, I believe, 
entirely groundless. I have been as- 
sured that Johnson said, he was not 
so much as acquainted with Savage 
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when he wrote his ‘ Lonpon.’”’ Before 
much importance is assigned to these 
reasons, it is fair to ask, by whom was 
Boswell assured? to whom did John- 
son say this? If Boswell had learned 
this fact from Johnson himself, he 
would not have failed to record,. with 
sufficient ostentation, as he was always 
ready to do, the source from whence 
it came : of the epitaph on a duckling, 
Boswell says, Johnson ‘assured me 
that his father made the verses, and 
wished to pass them for his child’s ; ”” 
and he goes on, “he added, ‘ My fa- 
ther was a foolish old man: that is to 
say, foolish in talking of his chil- 
dren.’”’ Upon this trifling subject 
Roswell is elaborate enough; but upon 
the identity of Thales with Savage, he 
contents himself with giving the repe- 
tition of the repetition of a hearsay. 

Mr. Croker, who dignifies this hear- 
say with the epithets, ‘‘ Boswell’s 
proofs,”” and ‘ Johnson’s own asser- 
tion,” admits that ‘‘the identity of 
Savage and Thales has been repeated 
by all the Biographers, and has ob- 
tained general vogue ;”” but, though he 
considers these ‘‘ proofs’ and “‘ own 
assertion,” as sufficient to overthrow 
the general belief, yet he adduces other 
reasons in support of his opinion. 

The probabilities that Johnson and 
Savage were known to each other be- 
fore ‘‘London”’ was wiitten, are too mi- 
nutely recorded to be sct aside by this 
hearsay kind of evidence. Sir John 
Hawkins, in his ‘“ Life of Johnson,’’ 
(ist Edit. p. 27,) gives the following 
account of the commencement of the 
intimacy : he tell us that in November, 
1734, Johnson addressed a letter from 
Birmingham, to Cave, the proprietor of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, offering 
his services as a contributor ; that his 
offer was accepted, and he was retain- 
ed as a correspondent. That in March, 
1737, Johnson came, for the first time, 
to London, Jeaving his wife in War- 
wickshire ; and on this, his first arrival 
in London, (as might be expected, in- 
deed, as amatter of course,) he intro- 
duced himself personally to Cave, 
at the famed St. John’s Gate. John- 
son stayed in London, on this his 
first visit, only a short time ; but went 
back to Lichfield, and after an interval 
of about three months returned, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Johnson, to take 
up his residence in London, 


Intercourse of Johnson and Savage. 
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Hawkins’s remarks upon this his 
first journey are deserving of consider- 
ation :—‘‘ It seems by this, his firs¢ 
expedition, that Johnson came to Lon- 
don for little else than to look about 
him; it appears that it afforded him 
no opportunity of forming connexions, 
either valuable in themselves or avail- 
able to any future purpose of life; 
aidemnie with one person, however, he 
commenced an intimacy, the motives 
to which, at first view, may probably 
seem harder to be accounted for than 
any other particular of his life. This 
was Mr. Richard Savage, whose mis- 
fortunes, together with his vices, had 
driven him to St. John’s Gate, and 
thereby introduced him to the ac- 
quaintance of Johnson, which, found- 
ed on his part in compassion, soon im- 
proved into friendship, and a mutual 
communication of sentiments and 
counsels.” 

If this statement be correct (and 
there is no reason for believing the 
contrary, except Boswell’s ‘ having been 
assured that Johnson said,’) it is plain 
that Johnson had the means of be- 
coming acquainted with Savage before 
he wrote the poem; for both the first 
and second journey to London took 
place in 1737, and the date of the poem 
is recorded by Johnson himself, who 
had marked upon his ‘‘ corrected copy” 
of the first edition, ‘‘ written in 1738.” 

Now as to the means which Haw- 
kins possessed of gaining this inform- 
ation. The exact date of time at which 
Hawkins became known to Johnson 
is not mentioned, but Miss Hawkins, 
in her ‘‘ Memoirs, Anecdotes, &c.’’ 
vol. i, p. 85, says, ‘‘ Johnson belongs 
to every period of my father’s life ;” 
and that Hawkins, carly in his life, 
commenced the acquaintance, is to be 
inferred from many cursory intima- 
tions in his miscellancous volume. 
Hawkins, though not so early as 1738, 
appears to have been one of the many 
authors or aspirants who crowded to 
St. John’s Gate in search of employ- 
ment and subsistence. With many of 
these he was personally acquainted, 
and has furnished memoirs of several ; 
he was not unwilling ‘‘to form con- 
nections valuable in themselves, or 
available to any future purpose of 
life,’ and was of a curious and in- 
quisitive turn of mind, which would 
induce him to make many inquiries 
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among his companions respecting the 
great Goliath of the society, and of 
Savage also, of whom Hawkins sought 
and acquired much information: nor 
is it at all improbable that his know- 
ledge of the fact was obtained from 
Johnson himself, who related to him 
such particulars of his own and Sa- 
vage’s distresses and neediness as could 
hardly fail to include an account of 
his first introduction to that unfor- 
tunate man. 

Hawkins proceeds to say, ‘the 
intimacy between Savage and Johnson 
continued till the beginning of the year 
1738, when the distresses of the former, 
and the cessation, by the death of 
Queen Caroline, of a pension, which, 
for some years, she had directed to be 
paid him, moved seme of his friends 
to a subscription for his support, in a 
place so far distant from the metro- 
polis as to be out of the reach of its 
temptations.”’ Hawkins adds, (p. 86,) 
“It has already been mentioned in 
the account above given of Savage, 
that the friends of that ill-starred man 
had set on foot a subscription for his 
support, and that Swansea was the 
place they had fixed on for his resi- 
dence; the same was completed at the 
end of the year1739”..... “The 
event is antedatedin the poem of ‘ Lon- 
don ;’ but in every particular, except the 
difference of a year, what is there said 
of the departure of Thales must be 
understood of Savage, and looked upon 
as true history.” 

To this statement of Hawkins it is 
objected, that by Thales Savage could 
not be intended, because the poem 
speaks of him as already retired from 
London ; whereas Savage did not leave 
London till July 1739, and the publi- 
cation of the poem was in May 1738 ; 
besides, he did not embark for Wales 
at Greenwich, as the poet describes, 
but took his departure from London 
in the Bristol stage-coach. 

It has never been pretended that the 
lines which contain such ‘‘a curious 
coincidence between some points of 
the characters of Thales and Savage,”’ 
were strictly matters of fact. Hawkins 
admits that the event is antedated by 
a year, but the proposal to raise a 
subscription for Savage was in agita- 
tion while Johnson was preparing his 
poem ; the place of his retreat, Wales, 


Intercourse of Johnson and Savage. 
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was already fixed upon; and the ima- 
gination of the poet was felicitously 
occupied in not only bodying forth 
the departure of his friend from 
‘¢ Where Greenwich smiles upon the 
silver flood,’’ 


but in pourtraying an exile, whose 
likeness could not be mistaken ; whose 
talents and calamities had been the 
frequent subject of applause and re- 
gret; and whose dissipated wealth 
rendered a distant and cheap abode 
necessary. 

Though Boswell denies that any 
acquaintance existed between Savage 
and Johnson before ‘‘ London” was 
written, yet he attributes to Johnson 
a couplet, inserted in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for April, 1738, and in- 
scribed, 


‘¢ Ad Ricardum Savage, Arm. 
Humani Generis Amatorem.”’ 


Of which Mr. Croker questions the 
authorship, and contends, that ‘‘ this 
poor obscure and harsh couplet ” could 
not be the production of Johnson. 
Certainly it does no credit to John- 
son’s Latinity, for it is put together in 
the true school-boy style, 


‘* Humani Studium Generis cui Pectore 
fervet, 
O colat humanum te foveatque Genus.” 


Still it is admitted to be the composi- 
tion of Johnson, not by Boswell only, 
but by Malone also ; and probably no 
other commentator than Croker has 
doubted its authenticity. 

An inspection of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for the years 1736, 37, and 
38, will shew that Savage was a per- 
sonage of considerable interest at St. 
John’s Gate ; and it may be imagined 
that these lines were published with 
the view of drawing attention to the 
rumoured allusions to his circumstan- 
ces which the forthcoming satire was 
to contain. At Cave’s, at Dodsley’s, 
and at other publishers, whispers 
about this or that expected volume or 
poem must have prevailed, and by 
these whispers, and by this couplet, 
an impression might be given among 
the literary men of the day that Sa- 
vage’s condition and treatment, his 
distresses and prospects, were to be the 
theme of the poet’s indignation and in- 
vective in ‘‘ London.” 
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That some such expectation was 
general can hardly be doubted; for, 
though the intrinsic merit of the poem 
would infallibly have insured its ulti- 
mate success, yet it was scarcely pos- 
sible that ‘‘an imitation of the third 
Satire of Juvenal,” by an unknown 
author, would have ‘‘ become remark- 
able for having got to the second edi- 
tion in the space of a week,” if the 
sale had not been influenced by some 
private or personal motives. ‘‘ The 


Vanity of Human Wishes,” published: 


ten years later, when the author was 
known and admired, had not so rapid 
a sale, 

Mr. Croker raises another objec- 
tion to the belief that Thales and Sa- 
vage were intended to be identified : 
** Johnson, if Thales had been Savage, 
would never have admitted into his 
poem two lines which seem to point 
so forcibly at the drunken fray, when 
Savage stabbed a Mr. Sinclair, for 
which he was convicted of murder— 
Some frolic drunkard, reeling from a feast, 
Provokes a broil, and stabs you in a jest.”’ 


But Johnson might feel little fastidious 
upon this point, for it is evident that he 
did not think Savage so much to blame 
in this matter as many had done. In 
his Life of Savage, after having re- 
viewed the circumstances of this fatal 
quarrel, and the evidence brought 
forward at the trial, he says, ‘‘ when all 
these particulars are rated together, 
perhaps the memory of Savage may 
not be much sullied by his trial.” It 
must be remembered, that Savage al- 
ways denied that he was drunk at the 
time, and there was, probably, as much 
to blame on the part of Sinclair and 
his companions in the broil, as in 
Savage and his friends ; and when we 
learn the characters of the disreputa- 
ble persons who gave evidence against 
him, and that ‘‘ she whose testimony 
chiefly influenced the jury to condemn 
him afterwards retracted her asser- 
tions,” it appears not unlikely, 
that these very lines were intended to 
exculpate Savage, and to throw upon 
others the charge of having provoked 
this drunken broil. 

Upon the whole, there seems quite 
sufficient evidence to convince us that 
the “‘ general vogue” was foundedupon 
a good basis. Boswell and Hawkins 
agree in stating that Johnson came to 
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town in 1737 ; being in town, he could 
not avoid calling upon Cave; Savage 
was at this time much at St, John’s 
Gate: what was there to prevent the 
acquaintance, which Hawkins says 
took place ? ‘ThapavOperos. 


Mr. Ursan, Nov. 8. 


I was, not long ago, induced to 
look at the Church of Old Shoreham. 
Your readers are aware that it is a 
very interesting specimen of our 
early Normanarchitecture. It is now 
under repair, and there is an idea, as 
I understood, of restoring the North 
transept. This is a design worthy of 
assistance beyond the mere bounds of 
the parish, and from what I observed, 
the restoration would be done in very 
good taste. On removing the flooring 
below the singers’ gallery, three mo- 
numental slabs were disclosed, and as 
they are now, perhaps, floored over 
again, I send you a note of them. 
They are not, of course, in Cart- 
wright’s Rape of Bramber. 

The first commemorates William 
Blaker of Buckingham, in that parish, 
who died Oct. 26, 1703, aged 72. It 
is stated to have been placed there by 
his grandson, William Monke of Buck- 
ingham, the son of Susanne, his only 
daughter. 

On the top are these arms, A chevron 
ermine, between three Moor’s heads. 

Crest—a horse’s head. 

The second is in memory of Edward 
Blaker, who was Member for Shore- 
ham, and died Sept. 13, 1678, aged 
49, and was placed there by his relict 
Dorothy, daughter of Henry Goring, 
of Highden. 

The third commemorates Susanna, 
widow of Edward Blaker of Buck- 
ingham, who died June 29, 1678, 
aged 75. 


Yours, &c. A. 


Mr. URBAN, Nov. 17. 


I observed in your review of Allies’s 
Worcestershire, p. 509, that you 
appropriate the Saxon coin found in 
Worcester, to Warwick, which I think 
is right. Rous says that a royal mint 
was established in the eastern part of 
Warwick, during the Saxon era. Two 
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coins of Canute and Harold II. were 
minted there, and the Rev. W. Field, 
of Leam, near Warwick, says in his 
History of Warwick, that W. Staun- 
ton, esq. of Longbridge, near that 
town, is in possession of a Saxon pen- 
ny, minted there. That Mr. S. is a 
collector of coins I well know, having 
exchanged coins with him a few years 
ago, by means of Mr. Sharp. I also 
sold him, about five years ago, my rub- 
bings of the Warwickshire brasses, 
part of them indeed belonging to Mr. 
Sharp; for he and 1 collected them 
throughout nearly the whole county. 
1 think that Mr. Allies should be in- 
formed of Mr. Staunton’s coin, that 
he might obtain the inscription. The 
derivation of the word Warwick has 
long been under discussion, viz. by 
Dugdale, Dr. Thomas, and others: 
one says that it was called Warrewyk, 
from Warremund, King of Mercia, who 
rebuilt Warwick—another that it was 
called Werhica. In the Saxon Chro- 
nicle it is stated to be spelled Werinca 
and Weringwic, from wering a mound, 
and wyk a town—Warwick being 
seated on an eminence. 
Yours, &c. W. READER. 

P. S. Edward IV. must have had 
a mint at Coventry, probably at his 
manor-house at Cheylesmere. I have 
seen his groat, with ‘‘ Civitas Coven- 
trie,” on it. 


Warwick Mint.—Lines by Archdeacon Wrangham. 
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Mr. Ursan, Shrewsbury, July. 

ALLOW me to present to your 
notice the drawing and impression of 
a Signet Ring, discovered in some 
arable land adjoining to the venerable 
remains of Haughmond, or Haugh Mont 
Abbey, distant from this place about 
four miles. Thering, which is formed 
of very pure gold, and rather massive, 
bears upon it a scull and bone, sur- 
mounted by an hour-glass and wings, 
having on either side of the scull a 
spade and pick-axe, surrounded by the 
legend ‘‘ Qualis vita finis ita.” 

This ring was turned up from the 
soil by the plough in the year 1820, 
and, as is naturally imagined, once be- 
longed to an Abbot of this establish- 
ment, which was a communion of 
regular Canons of the Order of Saint 
Augustine, founded by William Fitz- 
Alan in the year 1100. 

The ring is now in the possession of 
the present Master of the Salopian 
Lodge, No. 328, of Freemasons, and 
is used by this Society as their signet 
in all Masonic transactions a 
their seal. Yours, &c. T. F.D 





Mr. Urzan, Nov. 21. 

HAVING been requested by the 
family of the late Dr. Moor, a respect- 
able young physician of this city, who 
recently fell a victim to scarlet fever, 
caught in his gratuitous attendance 
upon a poor patient, to inscribe four 
lines at the foot of a small mural 
tablet erected in St. John’s Church to 
his memory, I ventured to suggest the 
following (Dr. M. was in theory an 
anti-contagionist) : 
By Earth’s vile dross unbribed, his generousaid 
Sought the lone shed where fever’d Want was 

laid, 

And fearless thro’ Contagion’s fires he ran ; 


But what refined the saint consumed the man. 
lad 


é 


This would have hardly been worth 
communicating if it had not led me to 
introduce to your notice a translation 
of an ‘Inscription written by Dr. 
Jortin, which was published in his 
Miscellaneous Observations, vol. i. and 
afterwards in his Lusus Poetici.’’ 
Peta, the Fates, who in youth’s early day, 
Relentless tore thee from the world away ; 
Would they’d bid me this hated light resign, 
And in the tomb’s repose again be thine! 

Sip not, I charge thee, Lethe: but in mind 

Still hear thy husband hastening quick behind. 
Soon the mirk path I'll tread ; a faithful guide, 
Love with his torch shall chase the darkness 


from thy side. 
Yours, &c. Francis WRANGHAM. 
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Journal of the Rev. Joseph Wolff, &c. 
in a Series of Letters to Sir T. Ba- 
ring, Bart. containing an Account of 
his Missionary Labours. 


THESE Letters are written with 
great simplicity, and in the most fa- 
miliar style ; they will be highly inter- 
esting to the personal friends of Mr. 
Wolff, and will afford some instruction 
and amusement to the general reader. 
They are, however, not much adapt- 
ed for extracts. At p. 172, Mr. Wolff 
observes :—‘‘ Lord Prudhoe expressed 
a wish that I should preach in his 
apartments at the British Consulate, 
which I did every Sunday morning. 
That nobleman had an opportunity 
of convincing himself, that ‘ there are 
other things in heaven and earth than 
are dreamt of in our philosophy.’ He 
witnessed the mysterious operations 
of the Wizards in Egypt, who act, be- 
yond all doubt, under the influence of 
the Devil.”? P. 172. Now, we have 
read and heard, we believe, all that is 
worth reading or hearing concerning 
the Magician of Cairo, whose fame 
was so much noised abroad some few 
years since; and we have not the 
least doubt that the man is an im- 
postor, and his miraculous feats clever 
juggles. We have heard too, of late, 
of his repeated failures, which have 
much diminished his reputation. We 
did not expect that Mr. Wolff would 
have so easily received such forged cre- 
dentials. Mr. Wolff’s love of the 
marvellous is shown also in another 
place : 


‘‘ The superior of Mar Michael told us 
that a Turk who died there some years 
ago was supposed to be married to a ge- 
nius, or a being not of the earth. He 
gave us the following account of it.—The 
man was of a grave, melancholy counte- 
nance and demeanour, and never married, 
which is a thing almost without example 
among the Turks; and his sister, who 
lived in the house, said, that every night 
some one came into his room, not in the 
ordinary manner, and ate and drank with 
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him, and that she had sate outside and 
heard them talk and laugh together. 
When this man was asked why he did not 
marry, he never gave any answer, but it 
was asserted that his mysterious visitant 
had threatened to kill him if he took a wife. 
Whether this fact be true or not, so much 
is certain, that such things have existed 
at the time the Bible was written, as it is 
seen in Levit. xix. 31, &c. andI do not 
believe that familiar spirits have been 
banished from the world by the shallow 
principles of neological Protestants, nor 
by the promoters of steam and rails, nor 
even by the half-orthodox Platonic Pro- 
testants,” &c. 


Now, in none of the passages from 
Scripture quoted by Mr. Wolff, can 
we see anything, but that juggling 
and sorcery was in use among the 
ancient inhabitants of Syria and Ara- 
bia, as they are now in India, and 
among the Negro tribes of Africa. 
With regard to Lord Brougham’s po- 
sition, (p. 151,) that ‘* Miracles are 
no proof of the truth of a doctrine,” 
which Mr. Wolff mentions, the fact 
is, if one could suppose a miracle ab- 
stracted from the circumstances which 
have attended the only miracles we 
know—it would in itself, per se, be 
only asign of supernatural power : but 
we do not know, nor can we know, any 
miracles but those that are performed 
under Divine command, to fulfil the 
purposes of the Divine will. Then 
comes our Lord’s argument—“ If [ 
do not the works of my Father, be- 
lieve me not; but if I do,ythough ye 
believe not me, believe the works; 
that ye may know and believe that 
the Father is in me, andI in him! ” 
Thus the miraculous acts, and the 
purposes for which they were per- 
formed, are made one and the same. 
The miracles which attended the in- 
troduction of Christianity, and the 
Christian doctrines, are parts of the 
great evidence by which the truth of 
Christ’s religion was supported—they 
cannot be disjoined: and so Rous- 
seau was wrong, when he called this 
arguing in a circle, We admit the 
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reality of no miracles that are not re- 
corded in Scripture; nor the reality 
of any that are there recorded, which 
were not performed by the Servants of 
God, in accordance to His will, to ad- 
vance His counsels. 

Mr. Wolff seems a better divine 
than a politician; for we read at p. 
289, the following amusing account of 
a conversation he had with a noble 
lord, whose fame is preserved in the 
imperishable acid of Mr. Canning’s 
Satire. 

“T attempted to enter with Lord Nu- 
gent into an argument on politics, but I 
was beaten by him in five minutes, though 
not convinced, for I remained as staunch 
a Tory as ever !’’ 

Verily ! Lord Nugent may be satis- 
fied with this triumph, at once the 
alpha and omega of his political glories. 
Four Lectures on the Offices of the 

Holy Week, &c. By N. Wiseman, 

D 





WE have been much interested in 
the perusal of this work, which con- 
sists of lectures delivered in the apart- 
ments of Cardinal Weld, upon the 
ceremonies of the Holy Week. They 
are published almost verbatim as de- 


livered, and they were prepared, the’ 


author says, without much leisure for 
study. The subject of the lectures is 
the Passion of Christ, viewed in rela- 
tion to the arts of design, to poetry 
and music, fo history and to religion. 
In the first lecture is an interesting 
account of the paintings which deco- 
rate the Sistine Chapel. 


‘¢ What the Campo Santo of Pisa or 
the Basilica of St. Francis at Assisi were 
to the revival of art under Giotto in the 
fourteenth century, the Sixtine chapel 
was in its full development at the close 
of the fifteenth.”’ 

Again, 

‘¢The frescoes which Giotto had left 
upon the walls of that solemnest and most 
mystical of temples, the Church of St. 
Francis at Assisi, were, perhaps, the germs 
of the Umbrian school, which never de- 
clined from its pure Christian character. 
When the Florentine lost a part of its 
vital inspiration, the spirit of Christian 
art retreated into the secluded mountains 
of the Apennines. The blessed An- 
gelico Fiesoli, of whom not only his con- 
temporaries, with Pope Eugenius IV. 
but those, like Vasari, of a degenerated 
age, knew not whether most to admire 
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the consummate talent or the saintly 
virtues. Then his dear disciple Berezzo 
Gozzoli, Gentel di Fabriano, Taddeo 
Bartolo, and many others, to Nicholas of 
Foligno, maintained an union of art and 
virtuous devotion, in a succession that 
gradually drew round the sepulchre of the 
wonderful St. Francis, and reached its per- 
fection in the person of Pietro Perugino 
and his immortal scholar.” 


Now, it is the first meeting of these 
two great schools,—the one somewhat 
corrupted, the other in its purest 
bloom,—which the chapel built by 
Sextus IV. effected: this Pope sent 
for the most eminent artists from 
Florence and Umbria, and committed 


to them the joint task of decorating its 


walls, &c. The principal artists em- 
ployed were Sandro Botticelli, Domi- 
nico Ghelandajo, Cosino Roselli, Luca 
Signorelli, and Pietro Perugino. The 
Delivery of the Keys, by Pietro, is the 
picture to which the preference is 
generally given. The other chapel is 
the Paolina, or Pauline, named after 
Pope Paul III. who built it, after de- 
stroying one painted by Beato An- 
gelico. It contains two large paint- 
ings by M. Angelo, quite undistin- 
guishable, from a bad light, and by 
reason of a fire which formerly took 
place. On the subject of the St. Ba- 
silica of St. Peter’s, the author has 
given us the following anecdote, which 
is too characteristic to omit. 


‘¢ Some years ago the entire church of 
St. Peter’s was lighted up on Thursday 
and Friday evenings of Holy Week, by 
one huge brazen cross, studded with 
lamps, and hung below the dome. The 
play of light and shadow in bold masses, 
edged bluffly one by another, through 
the aisles, was splendid beyond descrip- 
tion. Now it is certain that Canova de- 
signed the beautiful monument of Rez- 
zonico, (Clement XIII.) its fine lions and 
reclining genius, with an eye most par- 
ticularly to the effect upon it of this re- 
ligious illumination. He had it carefully 
covered till the first of these evenings, and 
exposed it to view under the influence of 
this unusual light. I well remember its 
splendid effect under such circumstances, 
and can imagine the general delight upon 
its first exhibition. Indeed, so anxious 
was Canova himself to try the experiment 
fairly, that he employed his friend Cav. 
d’Este, from whom I have the account, 
to procure for him a disguise. ‘My 
friends (he observed) are sure to praise 
the monument, and my enemies are sure 
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to find fault with it. I will go among the 
people to hear their opinions.’ After vain 
attempts to dissuade him, the costume of 
avery poor priest was procured, and he 
was soon so disguised as to defy detection. 
D’Este saw him thread his way through 
the admiring crowd, and listen to the 
judgment of every little knot, till he stood 
by the group in which the Senator Rez- 
zonico, nephew to the Pope, was asking, 
‘Where is Canova? that we may con- 
gratulate with him,’ eyeing, at the same 
time, askance, the dilapidated Sacristan, 
as he thought him; who was almost in- 
truding upon him, but Canova was not 
discovered, and returned home satisfied, 
having received sentence of approval from 
an unpacked and unprejudiced jury.” 

On this matchless church the au- 
thor judiciously observes : 


‘* St. Peter’s, considered in reference to 
its great destination, to be the theatre of 
a particular and splendid ceremonial, is 
the most perfect specimen of a style of 
sacred architecture, peculiar as the modern 
adaptation of the Basilican style to the 
forms and usages of the Catholic worship, 
and not to be tried by the rules of any 
other, but rather by its fitness for its own 
purposes, and for the expression of the 
sentiments of its age, and for this so per- 
fect a specimen we are mainly indebted 
to that very ceremonial.” 


The second lecture, on the poetry 
and music used during the Holy Week, 
contains much that will be probably 
new to most Protestant readers, and 
which will not fail highly to interest 
them. The music performed in the 
Papal chapel during the Holy Week 
is of a two-fold kind—the plain or 
Gregorian chaunt, called in Italian, 
*‘ Canto Fermo, or Canto Piano,” and 
the peculiar harmonised music, ‘‘Canto 
Figurato,” there only used. No in- 
strumentis ever admitted. In the old 
Church chaunt, the melody was ryth- 
mic, i. e. there was no written dis- 
tinction of length in the notes. On 
Good Friday, in the Pope’s chapel, 
the only piece that has been pre- 
served or is sung in the world upon 
this system is performed. This is the 
hymn, “ Pango Jingua gloriosi lauream 
certaminis.”” Also the Holy Week 
has kept the only remains of the oldest 
known system of harmonisation. On 
Easter Sunday morning the “Gloria 
Patri,” in the office called Tierce, sung 
while the Pope is robing, is harmonised 
upon a system different from anything 
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heard elsewhere. This is the only 
instance of what the French used to 
call fava bourdon, or falso bordone, 
(false bass.) It is attributed to Guido 
of Arrezzo, the father of modern 
music, in the eleventh century. The 
famous ‘‘ Missa Pape Marcelli,” by 
Palestrina, is performed in the Pope’s 
chapel on Holy Saturday (the only day 
in the year). With regard to the 
** Misereri,” there are three, Baini’s 
on Wednesday, Bai’s on Thursday, and 
Allegro’s on Friday evening. We 
have no room to enter on the subject 
ofthe other lectures: the third, being 
on the rites and ceremonies of the 
Catholic church, their antiquity and 
history: the last lecture, containing 
a religious view of the functions of the 
Holy Week, is written with much ele- 
gance; yet we could wish that the 
calm and devotional feeling that per- 
vades the volume, were not broken in 
the very last page, by a satirical com- 
parison of the dramatic splendour of 
the Roman ritual, with the compara- 
tive nakedness and simplicity of Pro- 
testant worship. 





Camp and Quarters. Scenes of Mili- 
tary Life. By Major John Pater- 
son. 2 vols. 

THERE is a very agreeable admix- 
ture of materials in these volumes ; the 
anecdotes are amusing, the narrative 
pleasing and lively, and a light frank 
soldier-like natveté gives a grace and 
spirit to the whole. The account of 
the different characters of the French 
Marshals, of the French troops, of 
our own regiments, of the Spanish 
and Portuguese people, the description 
of skirmishes and battles, and ‘‘ dread- 
ful accidents in camp and field,”’ the 
little biographical sketches of departed 
friends, all form a body of miscella- 
neous information which cannot fail to 
please. The account of Sir John 
Moore, in the twelfth chapter, is one 
that most interested us. We always 
conceived that most able and accom- 
plished General to have been ungene- 
rously used, and his military fame 
unjustly depreciated, for having done 
what ?—delivered his army from the 
dangers and difficulties in which he 
was placed by the very persons who 
maligned him. Sir John Moore was 
placed in a situation where victory 
was impossible, and defeatand ruin 
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all but inevitable. With the loss of 
his own life he saved his army, and he 
proved that success, and not ability, is 
the test by which a nation’s gratitude 
is to be tried. The Duke of Welling- 
ton, great as he is, was never placed 
in similar difficulties, though doubt- 
less he would have shewn also great 
resources in overcoming them. Our 
— gives the following account of 

im, 

‘Tn the whole course of my experience 
I never saw any man so thoroughly de- 
voted to the service as General Moore. 
He was decidedly a skilful as well as ac- 
complished officer. His life was spent 
among the soldiers; with their wants, 
their habits, and their prejudices he 
was well acquainted ; from which, together 
with his perfect knowledge of human 
nature, he was, perhaps, more fitted for 
the higher branches of his profession 
than any officer of his time. Unfortu- 
nately he failed in that confidence in him- 
self which others felt regarding him; 
and this humility of spirit, while it led 
him to underrate his own abilities, induced 
him at the same time to estimate those 
whom he considered as his superiors at 
much too high a value; thus his inca- 
pacity for an extended range of power in 
the field has been, by some, accounted for. 
Those who consider the harrowing and 
dreadful circumstances of the ‘ retreat,’ 
must agree in saying that Wellington, with 
all his talents, placed in the aforesaid cir- 
cumstances, could never have withstood 
the torrent of misfortune which proved so 
fatally conclusive to the army.” 


We cannot do better than devote 
another extract to the memory of the 
deceased hero. 


‘* Combined with the sterner qualities 
of a veteran, he was gifted with the 
gentler disposition of a child, a disposi- 
tion fully testified by the way in which his 
troopslamented his untoward doom. While 
others, high in rank, were blustering, and 
uttering fearful threats, he patiently made 
allowance : it was only when all discipline 
was lost, andthat desperate measures were 
required, that he gave out those orders 
which many thought uncalled for at the 
time. Often has he remained for hours 
encouraging the wearied soldiers to cross 
the rivers and smaller streams, when up 
to his saddle girths in water, and address- 
ing them in tones of animating influence. 
Submitting with manly fortitude to his 
sad reverses, dark featured care had 


scarcely bowed him down, while the 
painful thoughts by which his inmost soul 
was agitated, were hardly traceable on his 
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calm though pallid brow. At that period 

of the action when the enemy’s masked 

battery was opened on our brigade, he was 

anxiously watching their movements from 

the hill a little to the left of where the 

forty-second was drawn up, — involved 

ourselves, soon after, in a cloud of smoke 

and dust, we saw no more of him. His 

cheering words to the Majors of the 50th, 

and his encouragement to the 42nd, 

were his last expressions on the field. It 

was at a very early period of the day that 
he received his mortal wound. For- 
tunately his fate was unrevealed while the 
battle was going forward. Many were 

ignorant of the melancholy circumstance 
for a considerable time after all was over. 
Sir John Moore was tall, and somewhat of 
slender make, yet with perfect symmetry 
of form. Service throughout the world 
had given his contour the impress of a 
soldier, while at the same time strongly 
marked intelligence gave expression to a 
peculiarly handsome set of features, which, 
when animated, won the hearts of all 
around him. His chief tendency, it 
scarcely need be said, was an ardent zeal, 
arising out of love for his profession, 
which absorbed his mind so much that he 
never was disturbed by any of those pur- 
suits or passions more congenial to men of 
ordinary stamp,” &c. 

Several similar sketches of persons 
renowned for military courage and 
rank, occur in the volumes, which we 
have no doubt will be great favourites 
in the barrack and mess-rooms, to 
say nothing of the United Service 
Clubs. We warn every young lady 
who reads it that she will fall in love 
with a soldier, and every young gen- 
tleman that he will sigh for a com- 
mission at the Horse Guards. 





Sermons on Practical Subjects, preached 
in Christ Church, Dublin. By the 
Rev. J. C. Crossthwaite, 4.M., &c. 

THESE Sermonsare the production of 
a scholar and sound divine. They are 
most orthodox and correct in their theo- 
logical sentiments and opinions, sound 
and close inthe arguments, and in the 
language perspicuous, and often elo- 
quent. The Sermons, where, in truth, 
all aregood, that we most admire, are the 
two on the Trinity, on the brevity of the 
Apostolical History, and on the Temp- 
tation. It is extremely difficult to do 
justice to the compositions of the pulpit 
without giving a general outline of the 
argument, and accompanying it with 
quotations of reasonable length ; for it 
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may form part of the merit of the 
preacher’s discourse, that it avoids 
those sudden brilliancies, those splen- 
did passages, those striking and figu- 
rative expressions, which, in other 
compositions, are atest of their excel- 
lence, and which may be without 
difficulty selected for their setting, 
disposed in advantageous lights, and 
seen in their separate excellence. We 
shall do better than make quotations 
from these discourses, for we recom- 
mend the entire volume, not only to 
the theologian and divine, but to the 
laity. Yet, not wholly to deprive our 
readers of the manner and spirit in 
which it is composed, we transcribe a 
portion of the argument (p. 187) from 
the discourse on Temptation. 


‘¢ It is highly important in this part of 
our subject to observe, that we do not 
come into this world in a natural, but in 
an unnatural state. The word nature is 
commonly used to express the helpless 
and depraved condition of fallen man, 
destitute of divine grace and supernatural 
assistance. It is not in this sense that I 
call our present state unnatural. What I 
mean is, that the fall of our first parents 
has not restored us to our state of nature, 
but has depraved our nature; in other 
words, has brought us to an unnatural 
condition. If any one is not prepared to 
assent to this, let him consider whether it 
be natural to any creature, that is, whe- 
ther it can be the result of his original 
constitution, to hate and distrust his 
Creator. God cannot be the author of 
evil. He cannot be the contriver of a 
nature wholly opposed to his own purity, 
and truth, and goodness. But, besides 
this, the unhappiness and disquietude 
which we suffer from the contradictory 
nature of our particular passions and af- 
fections, plainly show that our constitution 
is out of order: because, without doing 
violence to some, and, in turn, perhaps, 
to all of them, we cannot secure our high- 
est and most lasting interests. Nor is our 
present condition destitute, perhaps, of 
plainer proofs that we are in an unnatural 
state. Not to insist on the irrefragable 
fact, that man, in whatever degree of bar- 
barism and ignorance, bears manifest 
tokens and marks of being a religious 
being, and, consequently, that it is ir- 
religion, and not religion, which is to be 
accounted for as a deviation from his 
original constitution. It is impossible for 
any man to observe the workings of his 
own mind, without being convinced that 
he is a conscientious being also. In other 
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words, we perceive, not merely the exist- 
ence of a faculty which passes judgment 
on our thoughts and words and conduct, 
but that this judgment is given with the 
authority of a judge and a superior; and 
that, if it were not for the force of our 
particular passions, our whole character 
would be the result of a constant and un- 
varying submission to this judicial faculty, 
which we call conscience. Now it is plain 
that the authority with which we find 
conscience invested is designed, not for 
the destruction, but for the renovation 
and perfection of our nature, because the 
result of an uniform obedience to its dic- 
tates would be our highest possible hap- 
piness and good. If conscience were never 
in any instance disregarded, we should 
love God above all things, and love our 
neighbours as ourselves. We should 
pursue undeviatingly our true and lasting 
interest, and contribute our whole conduct 
to the well-being of mankind. Since, 
then, this inspiration of the Holy Spirit, 
and the aids of divine grace, are directed, 
not to the violation, but to the mainte- 
nance of this authority of conscience, we 
have in the work of our salvation this great 
advantage, that our efforts tend, not to the 
destruction of our nature, but to its resto- 
ration and perfection. We are called to 
struggle against the depravation of our 
nature, and not against nature herself. 
The effect of Christianity is not to make 
us unnatural, but to recall us to the good- 
ness in which our original nature consist- 
ed, and to exalt us far beyond its utmost 
perfection: to bring us, not into a state of 
unnatural bondage and restraint, but into 
that liberty, that perfect freedom, which 
is the service and obedience of the sons of 
God. If, then, it be really our nature to 
have all our affections and propensities 
subject to the will of God, and if the as- 
cendancy and supremacy of conscience 
over all our other faculties, be plainly di- 
rected to the restoration of this natural 
and original subjection, it is evident that 
resistance to temptation is far less difficult 
than it would have been had our minds 
been differently constructed. It may be, 
and truly it is, no light undertaking, with 
all the aids and assistances of the Holy 
Spirit, to return to that state in which 
obedience was prompt and facile; but still 
obedience is natural. We are not called 
to take our original constitution in pieces, 
but to bring back our souls into that order 
and harmony in which it once appeared— 
the most lovely work, the most perfect 
image of its Creator,” &c¢. 


Poems, by T. Westwood. 
THE preface to this volume shows 
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the modesty and diffidence of the au- 
thor; but the poems themselves want 
no apology, and need shrink from no 
criticism. There is a great deal of 
poetical feeling about them, both in the 
conception and execution. The taste 
in the selection of imagery is good, 
and the versification harmonious, and, 
in the blank verse, more than com- 
monly correct and elegant in construc- 
tion. We donot wonder that the au- 
thor has received the praises of Charles 
Lamb. We must find room for two 
short specimens, though, if we had 
space to quote from the larger poems, 
we could have given more striking 
specimens of the author’s talent. 
SONNET. 
Their name exists no longer; their renown 
Hath pass’d for ever ; the rude village clown 
Jests o’er their fallen greatness ; not a stone 
Remains of hails and mansions once their own. 
Where once was lady’s bower and knightly 
selle, (dwell. 
The rank grass waves, the forest creatures 
Yet they were proud and great in days of yore ; 
No sterner war-cry rung on Paynim shore ; 
No nobler band of vassals filled the train 
Of martial Baron, or of lordly Thane : 
They reigned as princes in their native land ; 
Theirs was the generous heart, the open hand ; 
Theirs was a broad domain, a genial clime ; 
And rank, and pomp, and state,—but what are 
these to Time ? 





‘“©] MAY NOT LINGER HERE.”’ 
I may not linger here! 
T have a lov’d and distant home, 

Far o’er the wide Atlantic’s foam, 
And true hearts there abide. 
Perchance, e’en now my mother’s eye 

Is dimm’d with tears of misery 
For one who was her pride. 

Then gaze not thou so stedfastly, 

Sweet friend,—our parting hour is nigh: 
I may not linger here ! 


Your skies have deeper blue than ours ; 

More rich the odour of your flowers ; 
But still I may not stay. 

I hear sweet voices in my dreams 

That call me from your thousand streams 
To my own land away. 

Then let not thy bright witchery 

Chain my young spirit here to die : 
Let me not linger here ! 

I know that thou art fairer far 

Than our own simple maidens are ; 
But I can ne’er forget 

’ That there is one young heart will break 

With mourning for the false one’s sake. 

Oh! must I linger yet-— 
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And doom her to so dark a fate— 

Her sunny life made desolate ? 
Bid me depart ! 

And after years shall ne’er efface 

Of thy high. mindedness the trace, 
But tell how dear thou art. 





THE TRYSTING HOUR. 
The dusky twilight fast doth fade ; 
The sun hath sunk to rest, 
In all his kingly pomp array’d, 
Upon the ocean’s breast. 
The bird roosts in its leafy cell 
Upon the greenwood tree ; 
And all in earth and heaven doth tell 
Of sweet tranquillity. 
Then ope thy lattice pane, love, 
And leave thy silken bower; 
And smile yet once again, love— 
It is the trysting hour. 
Come forth! the stars are gleaming bright, 
The young moon, queenly fair, 
With pure, and pale, and cloudless light, 
Illumes the azure air. 
The nightingale is singing near 
Its wild sweet tale of love, 
As if to charm each shining sphere 
From its high place above. 
Then ope thy lattice pane, love, 
And leave thy silken bower ; 
And smile yet once again, love— 
It is the trysting hour ! 


Miscellaneous Verses, by Sir Francis 
Hastings Doyle, Bart. 


THERE is a considerable difference, 
we think, in the comparative merits 
of the Poems in this volume; the best 
rise in parts to superior excellence, 
while there is a vagueness and sha- 
dowy character about the others, 
which detracts much from the im- 
pression they are intended to produce. 
We think this is seen in “The Dream 
of Pilate’s Wife.” There is some- 
times a resemblance to the manner of 
Wordsworth, but rather as imbibing 
the spirit of his writings, than in any 
servile or verbal imitation : sometimes 
we are reminded of his friend Mr. 
Mylne’s poetical style; but on this 
head no fault is to be found, and when 
we give our opinion that Sir F. Doyle 
has a truly poetical conception, that 
he has a correct and harmonious ver- 
sification, and a command of what we 
should call classical English expres- 
sion, we have given him qualities 
which go far to form the poet. The 
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Old Age of Sophocles is one of the 
most pleasing productions, and we 
must give some parts of it as a speci- 
men of Sir F. Doyle’s higher and 
Joftier tone. 


‘¢ Leaf-tinted through the vines, a ray of 
green 

Is playing from the horizontal sun, 

And fast beneath yon plane-trees deep- 
*ning screen 

The fresh cold waters darken as they run. 

And there an old man of majestic mien, 

Sitting with silver hair, and eye serene, 

Muses on Time and on Eternity, 

On the bold hopes in which his youth 
began, [undone. 

The much accomplished, the more left 

Draw near with reverence, for this is he 

Who heard the eyeless father’s cursings 
wild (thee, 

Fall on the hostile twins; who called up 

High-soul’d Electra, and that orphan child 

Antigone, as lofty and more mild. 


‘‘ Upon the setting sun he gaz’d, whose 
light, 

An emblem of himself, before him lay, 

Pois’d in mild beauty on the edge of night. 

The dreams that dazzled memory with 
delight, 

The splendour of hot noon, had pass’d away 

And repose came before the tomb; a sight 

Serenely sacred in its calm decay. 

For as life faded, underneath the way 

Of an immortal spirit, evermore 

Brighter and keener, like a kindling star, 

Dilating inwardly, the frantic jar 

Of struggling lust, and passions deem’d 
before 

Resistless, now became submiss and still, 

No more enchaining the distorted will. 


‘¢And men came round him, eager to 
drink in 

That mild paternal wisdom, full of love, 

And peace, and shadowy grandeur, from 
above ; 

A twilight just becoming the first ray 

Of the freed sprits’s everlasting day. 

But one there was, whom shame could not 
reprove, 

Nor holy age abash, nor wisdom win 

To put aside the thoughts of earth and sin. 

‘Tell me, (he cried,) can woman’s quick- 
ning eye [move 

Still thaw thee into transient youth, and 

Thy frozen blood from its chill apathy, 

Or is the sense of pleasure dead within?’ 

Thus spoke he, either of a scornful mind, 

Or to all moral beauty deaf and blind. 


‘* As if an eagle, whose unfaltr'ing flight 
Sweeps thro’ the halls of sunshine, with a 
range 
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Wide as the sky, should plunge into a 
night {sight, 

Of freezing clouds, before they reach’d his 

Then with a sudden sense of painful 
change, 

As into stormy darkness, out of light 

The hearer pass’d—heaven taught by 
hopes sublime. 

The poet answer'd—Thou art yet enthrall’d 

In the foul nets of sense ; be wise in time; 

The privilege of age is to be call’d 

Out of Life’s whit’ning ashes to a clime, 

A region of calm thought, a glorious 
realm, [exchange 

Where Truth and Friendship reign: divine 

For passions which enslave and over- 
whelm,” &c. 


‘‘Aye! even then, when health and 
strength sank low, 
When each temptation to indulge desire, 
Crumbled away upon Life’s failing fire, 
And Earth, with all her gifts, arose to go, 
Happy, if even then the soul might show 
Some shadow of her origin divine, 
And, with fresh hopes and zeal reviv’d, 
aspire [foe. 
To wrestle with her maim’d and wearied 
Mean tho’ we be, our state, through 
Christ, is higher. 
A power flows to us from his awful Sign, 
Which is both spear and shield, wherewith 
to face, [rayed, 
And conquer, tho’ in baleful powers ar- 
Those unseen things to whom man’s hap- 
less race 


Homage of old inevitable paid.” 

We do not say that these lines are 
faultless ; that there is not some ob- 
scurity in the imagery, (as what is the 
meaning of a “ kindling star dilating 
inwardly ” ?)and something too much 
of verbiage about the whole: but these 
are faults that will pass away—that 
should be put aside; while we look 
at the poetic faculty, the imagina- 
tive power, which we consider to be 
exhibited here in colours that no one 
can mistake, and which, if severely 
trained and sedulously cultivated, must 
lead to excellence. The main point 
which our poet should first aim at, is, 
to express his ideas as distinctly, and as 
succinctly as he can—then lethim bring 
his rich poetical draperies, and clothe 
with fresh beauty the force of Truth. 

We give one more specimen of a 
different kind, 

THE EPICUREAN. 
‘* How gently, beautiful, and calm, 
The quiet river murmurs by ; 
How soft the light, how full of balm 
The breeze that soothes the dark’ ning sky! 
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‘« In every clime, in every state, 
We may be happy if we will ; 
Man wrestles against iron fate, 
And then complains of pain and ill. 


‘¢ The flowers, the beasts, the very heaven, 
Calmly their destin’d path pursue ; 

All take the pleasures that are given, 
We only find them short and few. 


‘¢ Oh! that mankind alive to truth, 
Would cease a hapless war to wage, 
Would reap in youth the joys of youth, 

In age, the peacefulnes of age. 


s‘ Upon an everlasting tide, 
Into the silent seas we go, 

But verdure laughs along the side, 
And on the margin roses blow. 


“ Nor life, nor death, nor ought they hold, 
Rate then above their natural height, 
Yet learn that all our eyes behold 
Has value, if we mete it right. 


‘¢ Pluck then the flowers that line the 
stream, 
Instead of fighting with its power, 
But pluck as flowers, not gems, nor 
dream 
That they will bloom beyond their hour. 


*¢ Whate’er betides, from day to day, 
An even pulse and spirit keep ; 

And like a child worn out with play, 
When wearied with existence, sleep. ’’ 


Sonnets written strictly in the Italian 
Style ; with an Essay on Sonnet 
Writing. Ly Rev. W. Puling, 
A.M. 

THERE are some Sonnets in 
this volume of superior elegance, and 
most of them possess considerable 
merit. It is not easy to make a se- 
lection, when there is such a family 
likeness in the whole, and they ap- 
proach each other so nearly in merit ; 
but we advise our readers to turn to 
the volume itself, and select their own 
favourites. To the volume is pre- 
fixed a dissertation on Sonnet writing, 
containing much information, and 
some just criticism. We, however, 
differ from the author in his low opi- 
nion of Shakspere’s Sonnets, some of 
which we consider as models of ele- 
gance, and in verbal beauty, and har- 
mony of verse, to be highly admired. 
Mr. Hallam says, ‘‘ No man ever en- 
tered more fully than Shakspere into 
the character of this species of poetry, 
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which admits of no expletive imagery, 
no merely ornamental line.” Drum- 
mond’s language is: polished, and his 
thoughts ingenious and pleasing, but 
the common form of his Sonnet is 
against all good precedent; indeed it 
is destructive of the peculiar character 
of the poem. We also cannot agree 
with Mr. Puling that, ‘ Milton’s 
Sonnets are decidedly of an inferior 
character,’’—whereas we esteem them 
as the great model and archetype of all 
that have been most eminent and suc- 
cessful in our language, in succeeding 
times. T. Warton is not correct in 
his pauses, but his language and ex- 
pressionare worthy of praise. Bamfyld 
is one of the best of our writers in this 
line; and a few of Russell’s Sonnets are 
truly poetical; though we must allow 
that these writers did not always ad- 
here to the strict Italian model. In 
the present times, for our best compo- 
sitions of the kind we are indebted to 
Mr. W. L. Bowles and Mr. Words- 
worth ; and we have read one or two by 
Mr. Hartley Coleridge, of first rate 
excellence. 

We think a collection formed on the 
model of Mr. Dyce’s, but more nu- 
merous, so as to take in the best 
share of the Sonnets in our language, 
would be desirable ; and we know no 
one to whom the selection could be 
better entrusted than to Mr. Puling, 
who has shown his attachment to this 
species of composition, his acquaint- 
ance with its laws, and his poetical 
ability in the examples of it which he 
has given. 


TO NATURE. 
‘Nature, by Heaven directed, how thine 
hand, {dells, 
From Spring to Autumn, dresses meads and 
And all Earth’s tracts, with Flora’s beauteous 
bells ; 
While bees, delighted, see their stores expand. 
Thou also Ocean deck’st, at Heaven’s com- 
mand— 
And when he shoreward, at thy bidding, swells, 
He throws out countless glory, painted shells, 
To strew with lovely shapes the naked strand. 
With fragrance-teeming flowers they cannot 
vie, [them 
The smell to charm, but bear the palm from 
For one attraction—still they please the eye, 
While Flora’s boasts soon wither on their 
stem, 
And emblems are of Man’s mortality— 
Shells form the Sea’s unchanging diadem.” 
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Written in the College walk at Cambridge. 

‘The Sun is sinking on the couch of Night, 

And with his milder eye beholds the scene, 

Adorn’d, yestately groves! with loveliest green, 

And with his lustre brighter makes the light. 

I cannot quit this eye-amazing sight! 

E’en like the sky, my reason is serene, 

And objects none, me seemeth, intervene 

*Twixt me and Him who form’d yon solar 
light! 

Let others Grandeur’s glitt’ring baubles 


prize, 
And all their efforts never wearied try 
To gain the gems which shine in worldlings 
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Be it my ‘task to view the glowing sky, 

When Morn and Even spread their various 
dyes, 

O’er green-rob’d Earth and her blue canopy.” 


Historical Sketch of the Rise, Progress, 
and Decline of the Reformation in 
Poland. By Count Valerian Kra- 
sinski. 2 Vols, 8vo. pp. 415 and 
573. 

THE History of the Reformation, 
in those countries where it succeeded, 
has already been written, elaborately 
and copiously. But there remained 
another part of the subject to be 
treated, and that equally important, 
and, in some respects, even more in- 
structive. We mean the history of 
its suppression, in those countries 
where its efforts were unsuccessful. 
This part of the subject has only re- 
cently received its due attention. 
The works of Dr. M‘Crie have ably 
described the suppression of the Re- 
formation in Spain and Italy ; and 
thus he has opened a field of inquiry, 
concerning other countries, that may 
produce some great results. The sub- 
ject is now carried on, with relation 
to Poland, by Count Valerian Krasin- 
ski, whose volumes are a worthy ac- 
companiment to those of his prede- 
cessor in this department. 

The circumstance of a work in 
English being written by a foreigner, 
and the peculiar nature of the subject, 
create a wish to know something con- 
cerning the author. Many details 
about the Krasinski family are to be 
found in Rhulhiere’s Histoire de 
VAnarchie de la Pologne ; but as the 
work, fhough often quoted by other 
writers, is not extensively known in 
England, we are glad to supply some 
particulars. 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XIV. 
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The Krasinski family are originally 
from the province of Mazovia, which 
was reunited with Poland in 1521. 
The estate of Krasne was granted in 
1236, by Conrad, Duke of Mazovia, 
to Vratislar Corvin, hetman, or gene- 
ral, of his troops, and from that time, 
the original name of Corvin has 
merged into that of Krasinski, which 
is equivalent to the French appellation 
De Krasne. Both names, however, 
are retained in official acts, in which 
they sign themselves Corvin Krasin- 
ski.* 

It is remarkable, and bespeaks (at 
least to English notions) an able sys- 
tem of domestic management, that 
the estate, although not entailed, and 
without the law of primogeniture, 
(which does not exist in Poland,) re- 
mains to this day in the family. 

Francis Krasinski, Bishop of Cracow, 
the only prelate who signed the Con- 
federation of Warsaw, which secured 
religious liberty, in 1573, was edu- 
cated with King Sigismund Augustus, 
and an intimate friend of that mo- 
narch. Having studied at Wittem- 
berg, under Melancthon, he was sus- 
pected of leaning to the doctrines of 
the Reformation. He was distin- 
guished as a diplomatist, and held the 
post of Vice-Chancellor of the king- 
dom. Having been strongly cen- 
sured by the Court of Rome, for his 
inclination to Protestantism, on that 
account he was not interred with the 
Bishops of Cracow, but in one of the 
family estates called Bodzenein, where 
a superb monument erected by his fa- 
mily is still preserved. The author of 
these volumes is a lineal descendant 
of a brother of the Bishop. 

John Krasinski, canon of Cracow 
and Gniesno, (who died in 1612,) is 
author of a description of Poland, 
composed for the information of King 
Henry of Valois, (on the event of his 
election,) and published at Bologna in 
1574. It is written in very fine La- 
tin, and is ascribed by Thuanus to the 
celebrated Italian scholar Sigonio, who 
was the intimate friend of John Kra- 





* There was a Dutch family named 
Corvin, or Corvinus, distinguished in the 
17th century by several works on civil 
law. 
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sinski, and his tutor at Bologna. 
This, however, is confuted by the dedi- 
cation, in which the writer says, that 
he undertook it at the instance of his 
tutor Sigonius: that this eminent 
scholar may have given it the benefit 
of his supervision is not improbable. 
The work has been reprinted in some 
collections of Polish historians and 
geographers. 

We may add, that the Krasinski 
family has produced several senators, 
and that the dignity of palatine of 
Plotzk was held by them for several 
generations, as well as other high 
Offices of state. 

_ During the last century, Adam Kra- 
sinski, Bishop of Kaminiec, was dis- 
tinguished as one of the principal Po- 
lish patriots, at the time of the first 
partition. His name is so conspi- 
cuous in every history of Poland, 
that it is unnecessary to enter into 
any details. We shall merely quote 
a sentence from the French ‘‘ Résumé 
de Pologne,” by M. Leon Thiessé, de- 
scriptive of his character :—*‘Sous des 
dehors froids et timides il cachait une 
ame fiére et courageuse.” 

The Emperor Napoleon, who was 
an admirer of Rhulhiére’s history, 
was partial to the name of Krasinski, 
from reading it. He distinguished 
with his favour Vincent Krasinski, 
from the fact of his being grand-ne- 
phew to the Bishop first mentioned. 
He created him Colonel at once, at the 
early age of 22, and commander of the 
lancers of his guard. Vincent per- 
formed a brilliant action during the 
Peninsular war, by turning the for- 
tified pass of Somo Sierra with a 
regiment of cavalry; the details are 
given in the first volume of Napier’s 
Peninsular War, where he is errone- 
ously called General, but at that time 
he was only Colonel. However, he was 
Lieutenant-General at the age of 26, 
and as such he reconducted the Polish 
troops from France, after having re- 
mained with Napoleon at Fontaine- 
bleau till his abdication. He has one 
son, a young man of great talent, who 
has published several works in Polish. 
The ‘Guide du Voyageur en Pologne,”’ 
(reviewed in Blackwood, June, 1822,) 
is said to be written by General Kra- 
skinski. 

We should also mention that Fran- 
ces Krasinski married Charles Duke 





of Courland, son to Augustus III. of 
Poland and Saxony. Rhulhiére in- 
correctly says, that she was a niece of 
the Bishop of Kaminiec, but she was 
not so nearly related. Her Diary has 
appeared in the Dublin University 
Magazine of 1839. She was grand- 
mother of the present king of Sardinia. 

It may be interesting to add, that 
one of the chief squares in Warsaw 
bears the name of this family, and that 
the Krasinski palace is among the 
principal buildings. 

The family have remained Roman- 
ists till a recent period, the first Pro- 
testant being the grandfather of the 
author. He was himself engaged in 
various literary undertakings in Poland, 
and introduced the printing-press of 
Lord Stanhope’s construction, with 
which the Psalms and many other 
works were printed, and a stereotyped 
Polish Bible, after the Dantzic edition, 
was projected, when the events of 
1830 occurred. He was sent to Eng- 
land on a diplomatic mission by the 
national government of 1831; since 
which period, we presume, he has re- 
sided in this country. 

Having said thus much on the sub- 
ject of the author and his family, we 
now come to the history. We own 
we are surprised at reading a work in 
English, composed by a foreigner, 
with so few traces of foreign idiom. 
The Polanisms which occur are ex- 
tremely rare; and, considered in this 
light alone, the work will shew what 
may be done in acquiring a thorough 
command of a different language. 
Indeed, we value the few Polanisms 
which it contains as evidences of ori- 
ginality. 

In an historical point of view, the 
work is of the highest importance. 
We will venture to say, that, without 
it, a very indistinct view of Polish 
history is all that can be attained. It 
has served, in the course of our read- 
ing, not only to correct the mistakes 
of other writers, but also to illustrate 
the peculiar character of Polish history, 
far more fully than any secular work 
can do. But we must defer our selec- 
tion of particular passages till another 
occasion, and now merely state that 
the early part of the work embraces 
much of the history of the Hussites, 
and that the first volume ends with the 
death of Sigismund Augustus in 1572. 
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The Palace of Architecture, a Ro- 
mance of Art and History. By George 
Wightwick. London. 


The author’s purpose in the publica- 
tion of this splendidly embellished 
volume, is best expressed by him- 
self, in his dedication to the Countess 
of Morley. ‘‘ My object,” he says, 
‘‘in this work, is to promote a just 
appreciation of architecture in the 
minds of all who are susceptible of the 
beautiful, the poetical, and the ro- 
mantic.” He proceeds to effect his 
purpose by creating a personage en- 
dowed with vast wealth and power, 
who to promote the science encircles 
a vast domain with a wali, and 
within its precincts erects a va- 
riety of structures as models of every 
known description of architecture. 

A romantic character is given to 
the narrative, which also teems with 
symbolic meaning. The author of 
this vast design, ‘‘the Prince Ar- 
chitect,”’ personifies ‘‘the Art,” and 
in his expression of benevolence and 
power signifies its noblest attribute 
—protection. The portal to this fan- 
cied empire of architecture ‘‘ sym- 
bolises Museum.” It was, as Mr. 
Wightwick expresses it 


‘*a masonic riddle, teeming with multi- 
plied significancy, and exhibiting a kind 
of monstrous combination, in which dis- 
cordant features sought to harmonise 
themselves within a general outline of 
forced uniformity—the dark rock of India, 
the granite of Egypt, the marble of 
Greece, and the freestone of Italy and 
middle Europe, were here commingled ; 
each compartment being as distinct in 
form as in material, and the whole, in 
its. conjunction, wearing an aspect which, 
at the same time, challenged admiration 
and defied criticism.” 

The contents of this wonderful do- 
main are epitomised in the words 
of the architectural sovereign, the 
symbolical Protector, addressed to 
the multitude who had assembled to 
gaze upon the wonders now, for the 
first time, to be laid open to their 
enquiring gaze :-— 

“‘'You will see within this domain an 
epitome of the architectural world. Mine 
is, as it were, a palace of congress, where- 
in you will be successively addressed by 
humble (but, it is hoped, characterestic) 
representatives of the great families of 
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design in ancient and Mahomedan India, 
China, Egypt, Greece, ancient and modern 
Italy, Turkey, Moorish Spain, and Chris- 
tian Europe.’’ 

With the rest of the multitude, the 
reader may be suppossed to enter, and 
proceed to investigate the varied con- 
tents of this extraordinay collection. 
A guide attends him to point out to his 
observation the varied beauties of the 
place, and here Mr. Wightwick, in the 
person of this imaginary director, 
speaks for himself. 

The volume divested of the romantic 
character of the narrative and the high 
flown style of the language, is reduced 
to a treatise on architecture of a popular 
character, not intended to claim the 
attention of the scientific or the prac- 
tical architect, but designed to afford 
amusement to the “ fair” and fashion- 
able admirers of the art, such as like 
to show off in saloons some know- 
ledge of a subject which happens to be 
fashionable, and who do not possess 
sufficient application to render them- 
selves masters of the subject by the 
common-place walks of study and 
investigation. To such the royal road 
to knowledge, which Mr Wightwick’s 
publication offers, is highly valuable ; 
at the same time it may have been a 
part of the author’s design to make his 
book act as a vehicle for displaying his 
versatility of talent in producing de- 
signs in almost every known style or 
order of architecture, except the Cyclo- 
pean, which is most unaccountably 
omitted. 

To produce such a variety of designs, 
executed with care and fidelity, would 
call for the exercise of much study, 
occupy an existence of observation, and 
require the author to travel over the 
surface of three quarters of the globe. 
We can scarcely imagine it to be in 
the power of any man, in the short 
space of a single life, to make himself 
master of the detail and character of 
the structures erected in every country 
of the ancient world, and in all ages 
of society. The study of the pointed 
style, in all its varieties, would occupy 
almost a life ; but to become acquainted 
with every mode would require a de- 
gree of immortality, equal tothat which 
seems to have been’ possessed by the 
fortunate Prince and his workmen, in 
Mr. Wightwick’s paradise of archi- 
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tecture, as fifty years appear to have 
been spent in its construction alone. 

In these days, when history, philo- 
sophy, and even divinity, are made 
to speak through the vehicle of ro- 
mance, we cannot, on that account, 
quarrel with the author who reduces 
architecture to the same level, and 
kindly affords to fashionable readers a 
superficial view of the world of de- 
sign and study which architecture lays 
open to the scientific observer. We 
hopetheauthor’s ‘‘fair countrywomen” 
will listen to his appeal, and read his 
book, and bestow all their admiration 
upon his gallery of designs, for the 
work, as far as regards prints and 
embellishments, is most eminently 
suited for the boudoir or the drawing- 
room. 

The practical architect will gain 
but little information from this work, 
as the majority of the designs are 
only perspective views, and conse- 
guently no scale is given, nor is 
there any warrant for their correct- 
ness; all, therefore, that it can do 
is to give an idea, and that but a 
superficial one, to the every-day reader, 
of the buildings which they purport to 
represent. The first object on the 
fairy domain is the Indian garden, 
“« where, on the left, (the guide kindly 
informs his unlearned companion,) 
you perceive a Vomana or Idol temple 
resembling in general form the Gépura 
(or gate tower), and appearing to de- 
rive much of its detail from the more 
ancient works of the same country— 
the cavern temples. On the right is a 
Choultrie: the surrounding colonade 
is interesting as an ancient specimen 
of the peripteral disposition seen in the 
architecture of the Greeks; and in 
another is a pagoda in the form of a 
convex-sided quadrangular pyramid, 
designed in imitation of the Hindoo 
temple at Muddenpore, represented in 
a drawing by Daniell.’ Very little 
is known of Indian architecture ; we 
have scarcely anything but picturesque 
and artist-like views, in which cor- 
rectness is often sacrificed to effect : it 
appears, then, to be idle for any archi- 
tect to attempt to teach or design in a 
style, of the principles of which he can 
know but little ; and that the Hindoo 
architects possessed principles of de- 
sign which they understood, and rules 
by which they worked, is evident from 


the collection of treatises mentioned 
by the author, which were brought 
into notice by the work of the native 
author Ram Raz, and by the native 
proverb, “‘ Wo to them who dwell in 
a house not built according to the pro- 
portions of symmetry.” 

The reader is then conducted through 
the department allotted to China and 
Egypt, to Greece and Rome; but we 
have not space to travel with the au- 
thor over these portions of his museum, 
as we can take little more than a hasty 
glance at the designs of structures 
more in accordance with our views of 
architectural buildings; and here we 
must confess ourselves no way satis- 
fied with what is styled the design of 
a “Constantinal Church.”” The fea- 
tures bear sufficient resemblance to 
those of the ancient Basilica, to show 
that it was intended as an imitation of 
such an edifice ; but this design bears 
more the character of a modern imita- 
tion than that of one of the ancient 
piles. In the interior the aisles are as 
cramped, and the chancel as confined, 
as if the structure had been built by 
a modern contractor as a suburban 
Londonchurch. The walls are marked 
ali over in lines like masonry, or 
more resembling the modern plaster 
interiors. Where are the resplendent 
mosaics and rich marbles of the early 
church? The most striking charac- 
teristic of the prototype is the vastness 
of the interior, which is quite lost in 
the present design. 

We can see but little to admire in 
the author’s Norman and Gothic de- 
signs: his partiality for the cruciform 
plan has led him to give transepts to 
both his churches, although such ap- 
pendages were very rare in the minor 
edifices of the Norman period ; and in 
this instance the transepts do not ex- 
tend in breadth beyond the side walls 
of the aisles, such an arrangement 
being, in all probability, not to be met 
within any existing English structure. 
In the less important Norman churches 
the plan was a nave and chancel, with, 
in some cases, a tower, forming an in- 
termediate division between the two 
other portions; and when transepts 
were applied, as at Old Shoreham and 
elsewhere, the building formed a very 
decided cross, but in Mr. Wightwick’s 
design the plan is not cruciform, but 
would be, in fact, identical with a 
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modern church, a parallelogram with 
asmall chancel. Neither do we ap- 
prove of the detail : the windows have 
wide openings to the exterior, in op- 
position to the genuine examples, 
which are very narrow, and splayed 
considerably in the inside. The 
masonry of a later Norman church, for 
of such character is the design before 
us, is composed of small square stones ; 
the present example shews masonry 
more resembling the modern produc- 
tions of Sir R. Smirke at the Temple 
than that of any genuine example. 

The Gothic church is even more 
offensive to just principles of taste 
than its earlier neighbour. It repre- 
sents a building of Edward the Third’s 
reign, which also is cruciform, with 
transepts not projecting far enough, 
beyond the aisles, to give any cha- 
racter to the edifice. In the centre is 
a tower and a spire. The design 
strikes us as an imitation of Louth; 
but no where are the lofty and delicate 
proportions of the spire to be recog- 
nised in the present, which is a 
pyramid, as short in its proportions, 
and as much beset with pinnacles as 
the spire of the New Church at Strat- 
ford in Essex. The buttresses are un- 
sightly square piers, diminished only 
at one stage. The ground-plan is that 
of a cathedral, with cloisters, chapter 
house, and lady chapel, which, we 
confess, the exterior view would not 
have led us to expect. 

We would remind the author that the 
west window of Westminster Abbey is 
entirely modern, and very unlike any 
ancient example; it is evidently a 
vicious production of Wren, or one of 
his immediate successors. 

The pointed architecture of the 
Moor and the Turk next pass under 
review ; but we do not see much origi- 
nality in these styles, nor recognise in 
their mosques an original class of de- 
signs; they are, in fact, but mere 
copies of the churches of the Chris- 
tians, being, whenever they are not 
in reality ancient and desecrated 
churches, close imitations of St. So- 
phia; a fact, however, which our au- 
thor fully acknowledges. 

‘* Still, however, we should not forget 
that this chef d’ceuvre of Turkish art owes 
to the Greek model its general form and 
substance : the Cross still triumphs in the 
one ; the stability of eternal truth is sym- 
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bolised in the other. In perusing the 
records of the past, we read the prophetic 
history of the future: the waves of Ma- 
homedanism inundated the temple of 
Christ, and cleared it for the occupation 
of the infidel, who has since erected a 
vast number of similar temples, to be 
again inundated by those succeeding tor- 
rents which will, in the end, leave them 
all in the lasting possession of their re- 
appearing originators.”’ 


The pointed architecture of Persia 
and Mahomedan India have each their 
separate illustrations, which we have 
not time to review minutely. We 
pass then to the author’s idea of a 
Protestant cathedral, the chief feature 
of which is the disguising of the cross 
in the plan. The author’s design 
makes the long arms of an ill-defined 
Latin cross to be the transept instead 
of the nave and choir: one of the 
shorter branches contains the chancel, 
the other is a vestibule ; and this branch 
is disfigured by having the portico 
with two towers attached, apparently 
with no other purpose than to conceal 
the form of the cross as much as pos- 
sible, conveying the idea that Pro- 
testantism is ashamed to acknowledge 
the holy sign of the Christian faith. 
The arrangement is very peculiar: 
over the centre is the great dome, and 
under it the cathedral clergy and pulpit, 
which is accompanied, like most new 
churches, by its duplicate, to serve as 
a reading desk. In the chancel the 
altar is to be surmounted by an or- 
chestre for the choristers, and the 
orchestre is crowned by the organ. 
The congregation occupy the two long 
areas of the transept, looking at 
each other instead of the altar. 

We cannot recognise any architec- 
tural propriety in this structure, and 
we do not see why the author should 
have adopted the form of the cross ; for 
if by a Protestant cathedral he under- 
stood nothing more than a church 
destined to accommodate an unusually 
large congregation, in which the only 
object was to provide as many sittings 
as possible, and to crowd into a nook 
the altar, organ, sta!ls, and other non- 
important portions of the building, a 
circular plan would have been better, 
and for such purpose he could not 
have taken a better structure as a 
model than Surrey Chapel. We think 
better taste has been displayed by the 
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Bishop of Calcutta in his adherence to 
the ancient Christian architecture, 
than in endeavouring to pervert the 
features of the Greek and Roman styles 
to structures of a character for which 
they were never designed. 

The illustrations of the work are 
very numerous, the designs being en- 
graved in copper by Mr. Le Keux, jun. 
and the details exhibited in a multi- 
tude of woodcuts. The ornaments of 
this book will, without doubt, recom- 
mend it to the attention of a very 
numerous Class of readers. 





Archeologia ; or Miscellaneous Tracts 
relating to Antiquity. Vol. XXVIII. 
Part II. 

(Continued from p. 273.) 


Copies of two Letters from Queen 
Elizabeth to Dr. Dale, her Majesty’s 
Ambassador in France, A.D. 1573, re- 
lating to the proposed marriage with the 
Duke D’ Alengon: communicated by Fran- 
cis Worship, Esq. 


THE political coquetry and caution 
with which these matrimonial nego- 
ciations were received by the Maiden 
Queen, are well known to the readers 
of English History; it is pleasing to 
find the current statements of our 
annalists confirmed by the testimony 
of original correspondence.* Some 
other important documents relating to 
the same negociations have recently 
appeared in ‘‘ The Egerton Papers.” 

In the beginning of the next year, 
Feb. 1, 1573-4, we find her Majesty 
following up the subject with a cold- 
ness sufficient to damp the ardour of a 
courtly love, in a letter under her 
signet and sign manual, from the 
honour of Hampton Court, in which 
she says, 

‘¢ Being pressed by their (the French) am- 
bassado to yeld ouraunswer, he recevedthe 
same from vs as followeth. We shewed him 
that wheras he vsed divers reasons to per- 
swade vs to give our consent to an open 
and publick entrevieu, we could in no case 
be led to yeld therto: for that we can be 


putt in no comfort by those that desier 
moost our mariage and ar well affected to 
that crown, who haue also seen the yong 
gentleman, that there will grow any satis- 
faction of our persons. And therfor you 
may saye, that if it wer not more to satisfie 
the earnest request of our good broth’ the 
King and the Quene his mother (whose 
honnorable dealinge towarde vs as well in 
seking vs himself, as in offring vnto vs 
both his brethern, we cannot but esteme 
as an infallible argument of their great 
good willes towarde us) we could in no 
case be induced to allowe of his cumming 
neith' publickly nor privatly, for that we 
feare (notwithstanding the great protes- 
tations that he and his mother make to the 
contrary) that if vppon the entervieu satis- 
faction follow not, there is like to ensue 
thereby in stede of straighter amitie, 
disdayn, vnkindnes, and a gawll and wound 
of that good freendshipp that is alredy 
betwen vs. The doubt wherof maketh vs 
very much perplexed to yeld to a thing 
that we in our conceit greatly feare will 
not have that good succes and issue that of 
eith' partie is desired. Notwithstanding 
if you shall see that the doubtes that we 
laye before them shall not staye them, 
but that Mons’ le Duke will nedes cum 
over in sum disguised sort; that then you 
shall tell the King from vs, that we desier 
that the gentleman in whose company he 
shall cum over (as one of his followers), 
may be one not of so great qualite as the 
Duke of Montmorency, nor accompanied 
with any great trayne, to avoyd the sus- 
picion that otherwise wilbe of his cum- 
ming. For that if there followe no liking 
betwene vs after a vieu taken the one of 
the other, the more secretly it be han- 
deled, the lest touch will it be to both our 
honours.’’ 


On the Antiquity of Abury and Stone- 
henge. By John Rickman, Esq. F.R.S. 


This is an ingenious effort to shew, 
by a train of conclusive reasoning from 
local circumstances, that the mysteri- 
ous wonder of antiquaries, Stonehenge 
and the Dracontian avenues of Abury, 
have been erected subsequent to the 
occupation of Britain by the Romans, 
From many topographical facts, the 
perusal of which will repay the atten- 





* Edward Horsey, mentioned in these documents as associated with Dr. Dale the Am- 
bassador in these refined and guarded preliminaries of wooing, was, we suppose, after- 
wards Sir Edw. Horsey, Governor of the Isle of Wight, where, inthe church of New- 
port, his monument still exists, bearing his recumbent figure in armour. See the epitaph 
printed in Kempe’s Loseley MSS. p. 491; in the introductory note to which he is, by 
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tion of the reader, Mr. Rickman draws 
the following conclusion: — 


‘“‘ The earliest historical notice of Stone- 
henge occurs on occasion of the massacre 
perpetrated there by the Saxons about 
the middle of the fifth century, and still 
traceable in the name of Amesbury (the 
town of Ambrosius), the habitation nearest 
to Stonehenge. Negative evidence against 
the existence of Abury and Stonehenge, 
earlier than the Christian era, may be in- 
ferred from the silence of Julius Cesar 
and of the early geographers (Ptolemy 
and others) who wrote of Britain ; but to 
this there is no need of resort, after the 
variety of proofs already adduced that the 
Abury Circus could not have been de- 
signed, nor the Stonehenge Temple per- 
fected, until after the Romans had esta- 
blished themselves in Britain.’’ 


Mr. Rickman’sarguments rest chiefly 
upon the basis of the improbability 
that the Britons had any extended 
lines of road communication previ- 
ously to the advent of the Romans ; 
also on the fact that the construction 
of the circles of Abury and Silbur 
Hill respect the line of the hig 
Roman road; that the raising, eleva- 
tion, tooling and morticing the stones 
at Stonehenge, prove that the work 
was effected by people well acquainted 
with the mechanic arts: and from all 
these premises the writer infers that 
Silbury Hill, the Abury Circus, and 
the avenues of approach to it, were 
not constructed earlier than the third 
century of the Christian era, and that 
the more difficult operations requisite 
for the formation of Stonehenge may 
be assigned to the next century ; or, to 
speak with due caution, that this tem- 
ple was completed before the final de- 
parture of the Romans from Britain 
(see p. 408.) 

Notwithstanding the ingenious in- 
ferences drawn by Mr. Rickman, we 
must be excused if we still cling with 
some degree of reverence to the idea 
that Abury and Stonehenge were tem- 
ples of Druidical Rites; as for Silbury 
Hill we will give it up, if its title to 
Celtic origin be really faulty, as an 
exploratory mount on the great Roman 
road from. Londinium to Aquz Solis, 
although we by no means subscribe to 
the necessity of attributing it to the 
labours of one Silius, some Roman 
governor or general, the same, perhaps, 
who fortified Silchester and built its 
amphitheatre. The writer here taxes 
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our historical credulity too far; for, 
while he would reduce the pretensions 
of our most remarkable monuments te 
high antiquity, he calls on us to believe 
in the existence of some Roman leader 
whose name has sunk into oblivion, 
rejecting the suggestion of Camden that 
Silchester is a Saxonism, meaning, a 
great town, as Selwood a great forest, 
or Selbury a lofty hill. Moreover, is 
there any good reason that we should 
believe the Britons to have been ina 
state entirely barbarous before their 
admixture with the Romans? how was 
it that they traded with the Pheeni- 
cians and Greek Colonists? how did 
their priesthood become acquainted 
with the Greek letters? and has not 
Stonehenge something about it of a 
very Doric construction, squared stones 
with a plain undecorated architrave ? 
How was it that the torques, shields 
and axes of the Britons, their war- 
chariots, bracelets, beads, &c. were 
manufactured with considerable art ? 
Has not that laborious antiquary Sir 
Richard Colt Hoare shewn that the 
whole of the Wiltshire downs abound 
with antiquities of the British period, 
containing articles decidedly of British 
and not Roman use? Is not Stonehenge 
situate in the very centre of other 
British vestiges ? and does not its very 
form correspond with that in which 
their ruder temples in Wales, in some 
of the midland counties, and in the 
north, are constructed? Are not Abury 
in Wiltshire, and Carnac in Britanny, 
analagous Celtic constructions, al- 
though the latter is of much larger 
size than the rest? 

After all that has been said, we will 
not deny the possibility that Stone- 
henge may have been a work of the 
Roman Britons; a temple elevated 
upon some older, and, in their estima- 
tion, eminently sacred site, and devoted 
to their ancient superstitions. 

Mr. Rickman’s opinion is not new; 
for it will be remembered that Inigo 
Jones, in his treatise, ‘‘ Stonehenge 
Restored,” labours to prove it a 
Roman temple of the Tuscan order; 
but the circumstance of this temple 
being without a roof, and thus con- 
forming to the most primitive class, 
must not be forgotten, nor the mention 
of Diodorus Siculus, of a remarkable 
temple of the sun in Britain, by any 
means be unnoticed, although passed 
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over in silence by our author. The 
altar, and general arrangements of 
Stonehenge, bear no analogy whatever 
to temples decidedly Roman. 

The wild tale adopted by Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, that the stones of this 
monument were brought from Africa 
to Kildare, in Ireland, and transported 
thence by the magic wand of Merlin, 
is of no further use to research, than to 
shew the deep veneration with which 
tradition had invested this enigmatical 
structure. Heartily do we wish that 
the fallen Trilithons might be restored 
as far as might be practicable, by some- 
thing of the same enterprise and per- 
severance as were employed to replace 
the Cornish Logan; and that while 
this work were in hand, some trans- 
verse trenches, to a certain depth, 
might be cut through the area within 
the circles, and something might, 
perhaps, be found to assist the de- 
cision of the antiquary in the appropri- 
ation of this wonderful monument, 
which would be more carefully pre- 
served than the inscribed tablets of tin 
found on the site, which were illegible 
to the sages of the sixteenth century. 


Letters illustrative of the Gunpowder 
Treason, communicated by John Bruce, 
Esq. 


These letters are two in number. 
The first is from Thomas Winter, one 
of the conspirators, to Catesby, and 
is curious for its comparison of the 
associates in the destestable and mur- 
derous treason ‘as malefactors flock- 
ing to London as birds in winter to a 
dunghill;’’ but the second is from 
Lord Mounteagle to Catesby, and the 
expressions it contains, as Mr. Bruce 
well observes, strongly sanction the 
conjecture that Lord Mounteagle was 
a party in the conspiracy ; that he be- 
trayed his companions ; and that the 
government suppressed any circum- 
stances relative to his lordship’s par- 
ticipation in the plot from reaching 
the public ear. To say nothing of the 
careful obliteration of Lord Mountea- 
gle’s name from the depositions pre- 
served in the State Paper Office, the 
arch-jesuit Garnet, in one of his con- 
versations overheard while he was 
prisoner in the Tower, remarked, 
“Well! I see they will justify my 
Lord Mounteagle of all his matter. 

9 


I said nothing of him, neither will I 
confess him.” 

Mounteagle’s liberal pension was the 
reward rather of one who had turned 
King’s evidence of the whole design, 
than of one who had communicated 
an ambiguous anonymous letter to the 
government. We extract his lord- 
ship’s letter to Catesby, giving it the 
force which we think such documents 
often in some cases acquire, by mo- 
dernising the orthography ; for an- 
cient spelling rather diverts the judg- 
ment, by presenting the words to the 
reader as if they had been pronounced 
with a certain quaintness of accentua- 
tion, when the difference between 
them and our modern terms would be 
found only in the spelling. 


“¢ Tf all creatures born under the moon’s 
sphere cannot endure without the ele- 
ments of air and fire, in what languish- 
ment have we led our life, since we de- 
parted from the dear Robin whose con- 
versation gave such warmth as we needed 
no other heat to maintain our healths; 
since, therefore, it is proper to all to desire 
a remedy for their disease, I do, by these, 
bind thee, by the laws of charity, to make 
thy present appearance here, at the Bath, 
and let no watery nymphs divert you, 
who can better live with the air, and bet- 
ter forbear the fire of your spirit and 
vigour than we, who account thy person 
the only sun that must ripen our harvest. 

Fast tied to your 
friendship, 
W. MounrTeaGie.” 

“To my loving Friend 

Robert Catesby, Esq.” 

The close connexion between Mount- 
eagle and Catesby are here evident at 
aglance. The allusion to him as a fiery 
sun that must ripen their harvest, i. e. 
their plot for destruction by fire, seems 
palpable, and the whole fastens on the 
Lord Mounteagle the suspicion at least 
of having gone a certain length with 
associates in crime, and then having 
abandoned and betrayed them, either 
from some compunctious visitings of 
conscience, some fears of the result to 
the agents, or the hope of large pecu- 
niary reward, in which he was not 
disappointed. 

If Mounteagle really betrayed the 
plot, the acumen of the Scottish mo- 
narch in detecting that the terrible 
blow, and the danger evanescent as 
the burning of the letter, mentioned 
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by the anonymous correspondent, must 
be an explosion of gunpowder, be- 
comes a mere piece of State trickery, 
like a. conjurer’s knowledge of the 
particulars of cards, already obtained 
by sleight of hand or confederacy. 
Yet it must be confessed, on the other 
hand, that there is a degree of point 
about the anonymous epistle to Mount- 
eagle which will ever render it a most 
remarkable document in history. It 
might indeed be a device of Mount- 
eagle himself, to enable him to open the 
matter to the King without at once 
confessing his criminal participation ; 
and this idea seems to receive confir- 
mation from the obscure and figura- 
tive style of Mounteagle’s letter to 
Catesby which we have above tran- 
scribed. 

In the AppeNDIx, we find a copy of 
the Proclamation published by the 
Regent Murray in the year 1568, de- 
claring the purpose of those who as- 
sisted the King’s, James the Sixth’s 
mother, in the murder of his most 
dear Father, of worthy memory, &c. 
This curious State printed document 
is probably unique, and certainly be- 
fore inedited: it was found by Mr. 
Kempe in the Muniment Room at 
Loseley House. We remember that 
at the time of communicating the 
instrument to the Society, he attri- 
buted the composition to the tutor 
of the youthful James, the historian 
Buchanan. 

The original abounds with Scotti- 
cisms of the most broad and quaint 
vernacular character; and we are are 
at a loss to know why a somewhat An- 
glicised copy, evidently transmuted 
into an easier style for more convenient 
and current reading, should be here 
given to the public, in the place of a 
verbatim transcript of the true dialectic 
original: this is a case to which we 
cannot extend our remarks in favour 
of sometimes altering the orthography 
of an ancient docament. The Pro- 
clamation is of unique rarity, and im- 
portant in an historical view; the 
Society of Antiquaries therefore would 
well fulfil their office, as conservators 
of such pieces, by multiplying au- 
thentic copies, strictly adhering to the 
original. 

The bronze elephant found at Tod- 

Gent. Maa. Vor, XIV. 
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dington, Bedfordshire, is a curious 
little relic. It represents that animal 
upon its haunches. 

Several pieces of armour and mili- 
tary weapons have been discovered at 
the same place. Now Dion Cassius dis- 
tinctly tells us that Claudius brought 
Elephants with his formidable army 
into Britain ; and thatthe strangeness of 
the animal struck much terror into the 
Britons. This very rude similitude 
might be an attempt of the supersti- 
tious Britons to deify the extraordi- 
nary creature, and place him among 
their smaller tutelary divinities. We 
have no better conjecture to offer 
concerning this curious little article. 

The Rev. Thomas Rackett exhibited 
a beautiful seal of Margaret Countess 
of Richmond and her husband Sir 
Thomas Stanley ; why is not this des- 
cription verified by a faithful en- 
graving? 

The brass armlets found near Drum- 
mond Castle, Perthshire, Mr. Jerdan 
thinks, are of the time of Agricola. 
The bronze vessel discovered at Prick- 
willow, Isle of Ely, is probably sa- 
crificial. The maker’s name Bopvo- 
GENvs, is Romanized British. 

The Gold Torques found in Ireland, 
exhibited by Mr. Hawkins, shew the 
general prevalence of such ornaments 
throughout the nations of antiquity. 

Mr. Roach Smith’s Roman or- 
namented steel-yard, from the bed 
of the Thames, is another testimony 
to the civilized state of Roman London. 

Mr. Croker satisfactorily settles the 
age of the ancient ballad on fortifying 
the town of New Ross, preserved in 
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the Harleian Library, to be the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century. 

Mr. Rosser exhibits a stag from the 
neighbourhood of the ancient Clausen- 
tium (sic), (read Clausentum,) Hants: 
it was probably a candelabrum of 
Roman manufacture ; and having a 
sharp spike protruding from the ani- 
mal’s back, exhibits a literal specimen 
of a candle-stick, i. e. a point wheron 
to stick or fix a candle. 

Mr. Harrison’s jet bracelets from 
Stroud, are we apprehend from some 
tomb near the Roman road, which 
passed the Medway to Durobrivis, 
Rochester, close by the Temple farm. 

Mr. Halliwell shews the high pro- 
bability that, even in the Saxon times, 
freemasonry was a working society, 
an institute of operative architects, 
now dwindled down merely to a 
friendly association. 

Mr. Roach Smith’s report of the 
Roman pavements at Basildon, Berks, 
has much value in reference to the 
course of the Roman ways in that quar- 
ter. Most of these, and of the few 
other articles which constitute this 
Appendix, have been already noticed 
in our reports of the weekly meetings 
during the session of the Society. 

We shall hail with congratulation 
the period when to the printed re- 
cords of the Society there shall be 
added a liberally contributed and 
well arranged museum. The acci- 
dents of life or fortune often dis- 
perse the most valuable private col- 
lections ; but illustrative cabinets, 
formed and preserved by a chartered 
body, have in them those principles 
of durability, which are a security 
under ordinary circumstances against 
worldly mutations. From small be- 
ginnings great things are achieved, and 
the neucleus already formed for the 
Society’s museum, may, before many 
years, be extended to a very useful and 
amusing concentration of Antiquities. 
We need hardly observe how much 
has been done by an accumulation of 
smaller means by the members of the 
United Service Institution. 





Remarks on the Sepulchral Memorials 
of Past and Present Times, with some 
Suggestions for improving the Condi- 
tion of Churches; in a Letter addressed 
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to the President and Members of the 
Oxford Society for promoting the 
Study of Gothic Architecture. By 
J. H. Markland, F.R.S. S.A. 


THE custom of setting up memo- 
rials in our ancient churches of an in- 
ferior and common-place character, 
and the more reprehensible practice of 
cutting away mouldings and architec- 
tural ornaments to allow of the erec- 
tion of such subjects, can never be suf- 
ficiently deprecated. Its existence has 
arisen from feelings of vanity, fostered 
by aspirit of cupidity; and unless these 
stimulants are checked, it is in vain to 
expect our venerable temples will be 
free from injury and mutilation. We 
have seen a Norman chancel not only 
suffering in its character by the intro- 
duction of a slab of marble in a bald 
Grecian style, but the sculptured capi- 
tal of a pier actually cut away to let 
in the excrescence ; and this is by no 
means asolitary instance ; a dark cata- 
logue of similar enormities might easily 
be given. 

The sepulchral memorials of ancient 
times were highly ornamented in them- 
selves, and, from the taste and skill 
displayed in their execution, became 
rich and appropriate embellishments 
to the edifices in which they were 
placed ; those of the present age, the 
production of the stone-cutter rather 
than the sculptor, are not only dis- 
creditable as works of art, but injurious 
to the national reputation. Any per- 
son acquainted with these subjects very 
well knows that every stonemason has 
a book of designs made up by some 
obscure surveyor’s clerk, and accom- 
panied by a corresponding book of in- 
scriptions, from which the friends of 
the deceased select the first for its 
cheapness, and the second for the lau- 
datory strain of its language. Hence 
the “‘ urn and sarcophagus—the female 
figure veiled with drapery, sitting 
under a willow or bending over a 
tomb,” (once known as the senti- 
mental Charlotte weeping for the rash 
and ungovernable Werter,) which Mr. 
Markland complains ‘‘ have become 
wearisome and uninteresting from re- 
petition :” and the inscription too, 
partly in English and partly in bad 
Latin, with the stanzas of execrable 
poetry, selected from the most senti- 
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mental onthe mason’s book, are equally 
discreditable, and offensive, moreover, 
in most cases from their obtrusive situ- 
ations. A subscription was some time 
since raised for a monumentin a church 
near London to a valued clergyman. 
The job was given to the favoured 
mason, and a common-place slab, 
with an open book having a text con- 
spicuously painted in a vulgar style, 
was set up, as if for no other purpose 
than to mark the perversion of the good 
intentions of the subscribers. 

Turning from the monuments to the 
church itself, “‘ In what state (asks the 
author) are the altar and its screen and 
font? In some the altar-screens have 
perished, in others of our churches the 
altars themselves, and fonts, will be 
found in a state of filth and decay, 
disgraceful to us as members of the 
church, professing to hold in reverence 
the sacraments, but wholly regardless 
of the places of their celebration. The 
furniture of our altars is often such as 
would be rejected from the humblest 
room in the humblest dwelling.’’? Mr. 
Markland urges upon heads of families 
of rank and distinction, the considera- 
tion of these matters; their claims to 
attention are ably advocated, and we 
sincerely hope that the attention which 
has lately been given to the subject in 
both the Universities, and elsewhere, 
will have its effect, not alone of re- 
moving these objects of just complaint, 
but in arousing the public attention to 
the necessity of more appropriately 
decorating and embellishing the tem- 
ples of religion. 





Contributions towards a History of 
Swansea. By Lewis W. Dillwyn, 
F.R.S., &c. President of the 
Royal Institution of South Wales, 
and Mayor of Swansea. 8vo. 

THIS is a work of an extraordinary 
kind, in many particulars. Though 
consisting of only seventy-two pages, 
they are so large and so full of matter, 
that they comprise the substance of an 
ordinary volume ; and though the im- 
mediate cause of its production was 
that it might figure among the trifles 
of a bazaar (for the benefit of the 
Swansea Infirmary), yet its contents 
are at once as recondite and as sub- 
stantial as can be conceived, It is 
also very unusual to mect with a 
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Mayor inclined to avail himself of the 
literary privileges of his office, to turn 
over the records of his town, and be- 
come its antiquary and historian ; and 
perhaps scarcely less so to find a gen- 
tleman of Mr. Dillwyn’s acquirements 
and taste sufficiently patriotic to ac- 
cept the execution of that dignified but 
troublesome office. 

The first chapter discusses the 
name of the borough; the second re- 
lates to its charters, granted by King 
John, Henry III. Edward II. and III. 
(misprinted First and Second in p. 2), 
William de Breos, Oliver Cromwell, 
and James I]. The third chapter de- 
scribes the ancient rights and laws of 
the borough ; the fourth gives a list of 
the Portreeves and Mayors; the fifth, 
statistical information on the popula- 
tion and streets; the sixth, selections 
from the corporation accounts; the 
seventh, a chronicle of occurrences at 
Swansea about the time of the Com- 
monwealth; the eighth, some ancient 
deeds and law proceedings ; the ninth, 
some particulars relating to the town 
hall; the tenth, the same of the mar- 
ket place; the eleventh, the church; 
the twelfth, miscellaneous matters re- 
lating to the town and neighbourhood ; 
the thirteenth, chronological memo- 
randa relating to recent occurrences ; 
coins discovered in the town and 
neighbourhood ; and zoological memo- 
randa ; and the fourteenth, an alphabe- 
tical list of rare plants and ferns found 
within twenty miles of Swansea. 

We extract a few curious miscella- 
neous notes: 


‘It is well known that the celebrated 
Beau Nash was born at Swansea in 1674, 
but as I cannot find the name of Nash in 
the poor’s rate of 1670, (and the rate of 
1674 is missing,) or in any other Parish 
or Corporation book, his father may, pro- 
bably, have occupied nothing more than 
some furnished apartments in the town. 
The old house which went by the name of 
Nash’s house was pulled down in 1808, 
and the site is now occupied by No. 34, 
Goat Street, and by the adjoining house 
towards Gower Street.” (p. 25.) 

“In the Corporation accounts of 1668, 
there is a charge for the reparac’on of the 
Cocking Stool with a new beam thirty 
feet long, and it is shewn by other fre- 
quent mention of its repairs that scolds 
and unquiet women must in those days 
have been rather numerous in the town. 
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1723, Nov. 5. To the Ducking Stool 
9} lb. iron, 2s. 9d.” (Ib.) 

** Bull-baiting continued to be a favou- 
rite amusement at Swansea till 1769, when 
it ceased to be patronized at the expense 
of the Corporation. In 1748 the Bull- 
ring was removed from Greenhill to the 
Town’s-end, and again in 1754 to the 
Burrows. Every butcher who killed a 
bull without its having been baited was 
fined, and the fine varied from 3s. 4d. to 
1s. according to the size of the animal.” 
(p. 26.) 


The town furnished the collars and 
ropes required for this essential pre- 
liminary to the enjoyment of tender 
rump steaks. 


‘¢ The two oldest houses for public en- 
tertainment were said to have been the 
Golden Lion in the Market-place, and 
the Star in Wind Street; both of which 
were pulled down about twenty or thirty 
years ago. At the latter, the late Col. 
Llewelyn informed me, that when he 
was a boy (about 1770) the only post- 
chaise in this part of Wales was kept; 
and Tom Diawle, whom many of us may 
remember, was said to have had the 
honour of being the first driver of any 
Swansea chaise.” (Jb.) 


We may here remark that the sign 
of the former inn was probably the 
Golden Lion of the arms of Braose 
of Gower, the ancient lords of the 
town. 

In 1646, April 27, a Common Hall 
was held before ‘‘ Philip Jones, Stew- 
art and Governor of the Town.”’— 

‘« His residence, in 1650, was in High 
Street, and in the accounts of 1657-8 he 
is called Philip Lord Jones. He must 
somehow have feathered his nest very 
comfortably ; for, in Burton’s Diary, with 
the date of January 1656-7, it is said that 
‘Philip Jones, who has now 7000/. per 
annum, was born but to 8/. or 101. a 
year,’ and this might have been the value 
of Penywain ; and from an old pedigree of 
Mr. Traherne’s, he appears to have been 
the son of one David Philip John ap 
Rees, of Penywain, in the parish of 
Llangafelach.” (p. 28.) 


The Lord Philip Jones, one of the 
members of Cromwell’s Upper House, 
was Comptroller of the Household to 
the Lord Protector, and some account 
of him will be found in Noble’s Me- 
moirs of the House of Cromwell, vol. 
i. p. 402, communicated by his de- 
scendant, the late celebrated Rev. W. 
Jones of Nayland in Suffolk, 
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Of another remarkable personage of 
this name, an interesting memorial 
appears in the frontispiece, and at p. 
45 we find our last volume quoted 
(April, p. 416) with respect to the two 
remarkable letters of the Duke of 
York and Earl of Warwick, in which 
Sir Hugh Johnes was recommended 
as a suitor to Lady Elizabeth Wyd- 
ville, afterwards the Queen of Edward 
the Fourth. (These letters, which 
were communicated to the Society of 
Antiquaries by Mr. Halliwell, have 
since been contributed by that gentle- 
man to Miss Agnes Strickland’s Me- 
moirs of the Queens of England.) It 
appears that Sir Hugh Johnes lived at 
Landimore Castle, which is now in 
ruins, near the village of Cheriton ; 
his actual wife was Maud, daughter of 
Sir Rees Cradock, and they were bu- 
ried in Swansea church, under a stone 
still adorned with their effigies in 
brass plate (of which an engraving is 
given by Mr. Dillwyn) and the fol- 
lowing epitaph : 


‘* Pray for the sowle of Sir Hugh 
Johnys knight, and dame Mawde his wife, 
which S* Hugh was made Knight at the 
holy sepulchre of our lord ih’u crist in 
the city of Jerusalem the iiij day of 
August, the year of oure lord gode 
M'ccce xlj. And the said sir Hugh had 
cotynuyd in the werris ther long tyme 
byfore by the space of fyve yeres, that is 
to sey ageynst the Turkis and Sarsyns 
in the parts of troy, grecie, and turky 
under John yt tyme Emperowre of Con- 
stantynenople, and after that was mar- 
chall of Frawnce under John duke of So- 
merset by the space of fyve yeres. And 
in likewise after that was knight marchall 
of Ingland under the good John duke of 
Norfolke, which John ygave unto hym the 
manor of landymo' to hym and his heyres 
for evermore, uppon whose soulles ih’u 
have mercy.” 


In the title page is a cut of the an- 
cient seal of the Corporation of Swan- 
sea, in lieu of which one ensigned 
with the portcullis of the house of 
Beaufort has been used during the two 
last centuries. The old seal representsa 
castle and a shield of arms above it ; 
a local herald has chosen to regard the 
whole design as the arms of the town, 
and has favoured the author with the 
following absurd ‘‘ emblazonment :”’— 
“* Gules, a Castle double towered ar- 
gent, the portcullis half down or, on 
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each tower a banner of the last ; above 
the Castle on a shield or, an eagle (or 
osprey) rising regardant with a fish 
(the tail end) in its mouth, both pro- 
per.’ We have met with other in- 
stances of this error of converting 
the whole designs of town seals into 
armorial bearings with ingenious 
tinctures, and we know that in some 
cases such a practice has been taken 
into established use : it may be excus- 
able where there are no other arms ; 
but here we have a shield, and its 
bearings are merely the bird and fish. 
The bird we suspect was not an eagle 
or osprey, but a swan, in allusion to 
the town’s name; knowing how com- 
mon canting heraldry is, particularly 
on town seals. A still more remark- 
able adaptation has taken place at 
Liverpool, where an innocent dove 
with its olive-branch has been meta- 
morphosed into the apocryphal lever. 

We have only further to remark 
that the doubtful word ‘‘ yessewys” 
at p. 37 means issues, not uses; and 
to add our hope that the intelligent 
author and his able coadjutor, Mr. 
Traherne, will continue their collec- 
tions and ‘‘ contributions”’ to the his- 
tory of Swansea, of Gower, and of 
South Wales. 





An Inquiry into the History, Authenti- 
city, and Characteristics of the Shak- 
spere Portraits. By Abraham Wi- 
vell. Imp. 8vo. 

THIS pamphlet is full of a number 
of minute and curious facts; but when 
the writerattempts any thing like argu- 
ment or exact criticism, he is sadly 
deficient. Indeed, Mr. Wivell fre- 
quently leaves his meaning to be 
guessed at ; as in his third sentence : 

‘« We have, therefore, to regret that so 
much uncertainty should exist regarding 
the authenticity of any one of those por- 
traits of the Bard which, it is asserted, 
were executed in his lifetime, and have 
been offered and vended as likenesses of 
him.” 


As we do not give Mr. Wivell credit 
for feeling regret that the authenticity 
of the forgeries ‘‘ vended ” as Shakspere 
portraits should be doubted, we pre- 
sume his meaning must be that he re- 
grets that even those pictures which 
have the best pretensions are attended 
with some uncertainty. Then, for a 
a logical deduction, 
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‘It is worthy of remark, that Shak- 
spere himself has drawn but few of his il- 
Justrations from the Arts, which may in a 
degree account for the great research his 
admirers have had after an original por- 
trait of him.’’ (p. 2.) 


In p. 8, Mr. Wivell first says that 
‘‘ the only known picture by Burbage 
is of himself in the Dulwich gallery ;” 
and then that ‘‘ with respect to the 
identical portrait of Shakspere painted 
by Burbage, there is no knowing 
which is the one.”” Afterwards, in p. 
17, that ‘‘ we may admit that Richard 
Burbage was the painter of the Chandos 
picture.” 

Again, at p. 30, of ‘* Mr. Felton’s 
portrait,” now in the possession of 
Mr. Nicol of Pall Mall (misnamed 
Nichol in p. 28,) Mr. Wivell informs 
us that he has ascertained that the 
letters scrawled at the back are not 
R.N. as stated by Mr. Steevens, but 
R.B. and ‘‘ this circumstance alone 
is an inducement for me to credit 
the original assertion, that the player 
Richard Burbage was the painter of 
it.’ To this sage conclusion, how- 
ever, after looking at the fac-similes, 
we feel confident to reply, that the 
scrawl is no more R.B. than R.N. 
and the whole writing is a modern 
forgery, whether the picture be so 
or not. 

This will suffice for a specimen of 
Mr. Wivell’s arguments and deduc- 
tions. His facts, as we remarked be- 
fore, are curious; but what do they 
velate to? For the most part, to a 
string of deceptions, and whole gene- 
rations of gulls. It appcars that one 
wholesale and very successful forger 
of Shakspere portraits is a man named 
Zincke, who has grown grey in the 
service : 


‘* Zincke’s personal appearance is that 
of old Time, and he actually smokes his 
Shaksperes before he can turn them to a 
profitable account. And by this time I 
imagine, from the general supply of 
Shaksperes to pawnbrokers’ shops and 
other venders, they must be as numerous 
as the Metropolitan police.”’ (p. 44.) 


With regard to the older prints of 
Shakspere, the first, it seems, engraved 
by Martin Droeshout (and culogized in 
the lines of Ben Jonson), is not un- 
common, being prefixed to the several 
folio editions of his works. W. Mar- 
shal]’s engraving, prefixed to the 
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Poems in 1640, “‘ is very scarce. I 
never heard of more than two impres- 
sions, one of which was in the pos- 
session of T. Wilson, esq. in 1828.” 
(p. 14.) Are we to understand from 
this that the print is not generally 
found in the existing copies of the 
book? We think there must here be 
a mistake in facts, and the same with 
W. Faithorne’s engraving, prefixed to 
‘‘Tarquin and Lucrece” in 1655. 
Surely there are more than ‘‘ two co- 
pies”? of that book which are perfect 
in respect of the portrait ? 

It will be remembered that Mr. 
Wivell previously published an “ In- 
quiry”’ on this subject, in the year 
1827. That work was embellished by 
several well engraved plates, which 
may now be procured at the printsel- 
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lers : two others are added in the pre- 
sent pamphlet, one taken from the 
print by Houbraken, and the other 
from a miniature attributed to N. 
Hilliard. There is sufficient merit in 
these prints, and curiosity in the 
whole collection, to make one regret 
that Mr. Wivell has not had some ju- 
dicious assistance in his authorship, 
such as he might have received from 
his publisher, Mr. Charles Knight, 
whose discrimination and acumen have 
been so honourably manifested in his 
Pictorial edition of the great dramatist, 
but who appears to have con- 
tributed nothing to this publication 
but the sanction of his name as 
*‘ vender,” and the reformed ortho- 
graphy of the Poet’s name. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
History and Biography. 

Correspondence of Horatio Walpole, 
Lord Orford. 6 vols. 8vo. 41. 48. 

Lectures on the French Revolution. 
By Witi1am Smyta, Professor of Mo- 
dern History in the University of Cam- 
bridge. 3 vols. 8vo. 31s. Gd. 

Life and Times of Montrose. By Mark 
Napier, Esq. post 8vo. 12s. 

Narratives of Peril and Suffering. By 
R. A. Davenrort. Embellished with 
Portraits. 10s. (Family Library, vols. 
74 and 75.) 

British Military Biography, from Alfred 
to Wellington. 12mo. 5s. 

British Naval Biography, from Howard 
to Codrington. 12mo. 5s. 

Outlines of the History of the Catholic 
Church in Ireland. By the Very Rev. 
RicHarp Murray, D.D. Dean of Ar- 
dagh. fcap.18mo. 3s. 6d. 

The Life of Dr. George Bull, some 
time Lord Bishop of St. David’s. By 
Rosert NELson, esq. With a Preface, 
by J. H. Newman, B.D. Fellow of Oriel 
College. 18mo. 3s. Gd. 

The Life of Mohammed Ali, Viceroy of 
Egypt. 12mo. 3s. 

Politics, ¥c. 

Mehemet Ali, Lord Palmerston, Russia, 
and France. By WILLIAM CARGILL, esq. 

Review of the Management of our Af- 
fairs in China. 8vo. 6s. 

Church Principles considered in their 
Results. By W. E. Gtapstone, M.P. 
8vo. 12s. 

An Exposition of Corn Law Repealing 
Fallacies and Inconsistencies. By G. 
Canyert Hottanp, M.D, ®@vo. 7%. 


The Second Annual Report of the Re- 
gistrar-General of Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages, in England. 8vo. 4s. 


Travels and Topography. 


The City of the. Magyar ; or, Hungary 
and her Institutions in 1839-40. By 
Miss Parpor. 3 vols. with Engravings. 
post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Two Summers in Norway. 
post 8vo. 2ls. 

Scenes and Sports in Foreign Lands. 
Illustrated with a Series of Drawings 
taken from Nature. By Masor E. 
Napier, 46th Regt. 2vols. 8vo. 21s. 

Narrative of a Three Months’ March 
in India; and during a Residence in the 
Dooab. By the Wire of an Orricer in 
the 16th Foot. 8vo. 12s. 

Cairo, Petra, and Damascus in 1839; 
with Remarks on the Government of Ma- 
homed Ali, and on the present Prospects 
of Syria. By JonHn G. KINNEAR, esq. 
8vo. 9s. Gd. 

Baden-Baden displayed. square 16mo.6s. 

A Winter in the West Indies; described 
in familiar Letters to Henry Clay, esq. of 
Kentucky. By JoserH Joun Gurney. 
8vo. 58. 

Ireland ; its Scenery, Character, &c. &c. 
By Mr. and Mrs. 8.C. Hay. Part I. 
2s. 6d. 

The History of Banbury. By ALFRED 
BreEestey. 8vo. Part I. Qs. 6d. 

CarTER’s Scarborough Illustrated. 
12mo. 5s. 

Vital Statistics of Scarborough. By 
J. Dunn. 4to. 2s. 


Poetry. 


WI LIs’s Letters from under a Bridge, 
and Poems, 4to. 20s. 


2 vols. 
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Weyman’'s Sequel to Melodia Sacra. 
4to. 10s. 

Recollections of the Lakes and other 
Poems. By the Author of “ Spirit of the 
Woods,’’ ‘* Moral of Flowers,’’ &c. fep. 
8vo. 78. 

Sketches and Scenes amid the Moun- 
tains of North Wales; in Verse. By 
Miss JANET W. WILKINSON. 8vo. 7s. 

Betuune’s Poems, with a Sketch of 
his Life. fep. 4s. 

Genius, and other Poems. 
Harper. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

KeEwnney’s Sicilian Vespers, a Tragedy. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Youne’s Omnipotence of the Deity, a 
Poem. 2s. 6d 


By W. 


Novels and Tales. 


Olla Podrida. By Capt. Marryat, 
C.B. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

Conspirators ; or, the Romance of Mi- 
litary Life. By E. QuILLINAN. 3 vols. 
31s. 6d. 

Irish Life in the Castle, the Courts, 
and the Country. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

The Fortress, an Historical Tale. 3 vols. 
31s. 6d. 

The Siege of Florence, an Historical 
Romance. By DANIEL MACARTHY, esq. 
3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

Chronicles of Life. By Mrs. C. Baron 
Witson. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

The Naval Surgeon. By the Author of 
*¢ Cavendish,’ &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d, 

Robert Macaire in England; a Tale. 
By Grorce W. M. Reynotps. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 31s. Gd. 

The Witch of Aysgarth. By Mrs. 
Go vanp, Author of ‘‘ Ruthvale Abbey,” 
&e. 3vols. 8vo. 248. 

The Clockmaker; or, Sayings and 
Doings of Sam Slick, of Slickville. Third 
Series. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Divinity. 

Henverson’s Translation of Isaiah. 
8vo. 16s. 

The Works of the Rev. Hugh Binning; 
with a Life of the Author, and Notes. 
By James Cocurane, A.M. 3 vols. lis. 

The Continuous History of the Labours 
and Writings of St. Paul, on the Basis of 
the Acts, with intercalary matter of Sa- 
cred Narrative, supplied from the Epistles, 
and elucidated in occasional Dissertations ; 
with the Hore Pauline of Dr. Paley. By 
James Tate, M.A. Canon Residentiary 
of St. Paul’s. 8vo. 13s. 

Paraphrase of the Romans. By E. Bo- 
SANQUET. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Churchman’s Guide; a copious 
Index of Sermons and other Works, by 
eminent Church of England Divines; di- 
gested and arranged according to their 
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subjects, and continued to the present 
day. By Rev. Jonn Forster, M.A. 
Incumbent of the Royal Chapel in the 
Savoy. 8vo. 7s. 

An Essay on the Church, with parti- 
cular reference to ‘‘ The Tracts for the 
Times.’’ By the Rev. Jos. Jones, M.A. 
8vo. 7s. 

The Divine Economy of the Church, 
By the Rev. Joun Jess, A.M. Preben- 
dary of Limerick, &c. 12mo. 6s. 

Sixteen Sermons, preached in the Pa- 
rish Church of Iffiey, Oxon. By Wi1- 
LIAM Jacosson, M.A. Vice Principal of 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford. 12mo. 6s. 

Sermons on the Miracles. By Wi1- 
LIAM JAMES. 12mo. 5s. 

Wison’s Seven Sermons on the Sa- 
craments. 12mo. 5s. 

Crennick’s Village Discourses. New 
edit. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

The Spirit of the Church of Rome. By 
Tuomas STEPHENS, Author of ‘‘ Life and 
Times of Archbishop Sharpe.” 2nd edit. 
fep. 3s. 

Rocky Island, and other Parables. By 
ARCHDEACON WILBERFORCE. 18mo. 
28. 6d. 

Law. 


Cross’s Treatise on the Law of Lien. 
8vo. 15s. 


Medicine, &c. 


Medical and Physiological Commenta- 
ries. By Martyn Painu, A.M., M.D. 
2vols. 8vo. 36s. 

Demonstrations of Anatomy; being a 
Guide to the Dissection of the Human 
Body. By Georce Viner ELLIs, one 
of the Demonstrators of Anatomy in Uni- 
versity College. 8vo. 12s, 

Elements of Chemistry ; including the 
most recent Discoveries, and Applications 
of the Science to Medicine, to Pharmacy, 
and the Arts. By Ropert Kane, M.D. 
M.R.LA. &e. Vol. I. Part I. 8vo. 6s. 

ARNOLD on Bilious Remittent Fever. 
8vo. 10s. 

Diseases of the Lungs; a Tabular View 
of the Signs furnished by the Stethoscope 
and by Percussion, &c. By O’Brien 
BELLINGHAM, M.D, 2s. 

Pererra’s Tabular View of the Litera- 
ture and History of the Materia Medica. 
Bvo. 1s. 6d. 

Architecture. 


Wuirrock’s Illustrations of the Shop. 
Fronts of London. 12mo. 
Architectural Precedents. By C. Davy. 
8vo. 26s. 
Fine Arts. 
Cawsr’s Art of Oil Painting. 8vo. 12s. 
Parsey’s Science of Vision. #vo. 12s. 


Essay on the Genius of George Cruik- 
shank. 8vo. 2s, 6d. 
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Annuals for 1841 (coutinued). 


Oriental Portfolio, an Annual of Indian 
Scenery. fol. 42s. 

The New Musical Annual; or, The 
Queen’s Boudoir. 4to. 18s. 

Veilles d’ Hiver, a French Annual. 14s, 


Preparing for Publication, 


Rules for the Composition of Latin Mo- 
numental Inscriptions, collected from 
EpigraphicWriters, with Examples, Notes, 
and Illustrations. ByRicHarp WALKER, 
B.D. Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, 





OXFORD SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE 
STUDY OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 
Oct. 4. A drawing, by Mr. Derick, of 

an old pulpit of the fourteenth century 

lately discovered in St. Giles’s church, 

Oxford, where it had long been cased over 

by modern square panels, and which is 

now about to be restored ; also some very 
good designs for stained glass windows, in 
the chancel of the same church, by Mr. 

Ward, in the style of those in Salisburyand 

Lincoln Cathedrals, were exhibited, and 

the contributions of members of the So- 

ciety in aid of the fund for carrying these 
desirable objects into effect were solicited. 

A Letter from J. H. Markland, esq. on 
the subject of Mouuments in Churches, 
and proposing more fitting Memorials of 
the Dead, was read by the chairman. 
This letter has already been noticed under 
our Review, p. 634. 

Nov. 18. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the Bishop of Oxford, and a long 
list of candidates, were elected members ; 
the purchase of some of the finest exist. 
ing works on Gothic architecture, and va- 
rious presents, were announced : also, an 
impression of a Brass of Dr. Davy, late 
Master of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge, recently laid down in the cha- 
pel of his College ; presented by the Rev. 
J.J. Smith. And an impression of a cu- 
rious Brass in Appleton Church, Berks, 
representing a skeleton in 2 shroud, with 
a singular inscription of the date 1618: 
presented by Mr. Derick. 

A Paper was read by Mr. M. H. Est- 
court, of Exeter Coll. on Ensham Church, 
Oxfordshire, illustrated by several sketches 
and sections of the piers and mouldings. 
The form of the piers is very unusual, but 


it occurs also in Campden Church, Glou- 
cestershire, and some others, and appears 
to belong to the early part of the fifteenth 
century, or end of the fourteenth. The 
chancel is of the early Decorated style, 
and the side windows have good geome- 
trical tracery, a drawing and section of 
one of which were shown. It is of the end 
of the thirteenth or beginning of the four- 
teenth century, but the east window has 
passed under the hands of the church- 
wardens, and suffered the usual mutila- 
tions. The altar-screen is detestable, and 
the pulpit perfectly ludicrous, striding 
across the aisle formed by the pews, and 
occupying the position formerly assigned 
to the holy rood or crucifix. There are 
some very good old open seats, with orna- 
mented ends. The tower and the rest of 
the church are of the fifteenth century,— 
good early perpendicular work. There is 
an interesting cross near this church, but 
scarcely any vestiges of the once large and 
celebrated Abbey now remain. 

The Society’s work, ‘‘ Views and De- 
tails of Littlemore Church,’’ is issued to 
the Members, at the price of 5s. 





THE GRANGER SOCIETY. 

This new Society, formed for the pub- 
lication of ancient Portraits and family 
Pictures, (from the prospectus of which we 
gave some extracts in our last Magazine, 
p- 519,) was established at a meeting held 
on the 21st of November. The Marquess 
of Salisbury has accepted the post of Pre- 
sident, and the following gentlemen form 
the Council:—J. Y. Akerman, esq. 
F.S.A.; John Bruce, esq. F.S.A; The 
Right Hon. Thomas P. Courtenay ; the 
Rev. J. A, Cramer, D.D. Public Orator 
of the University of Oxford; T. Crofton 
Croker, esq. F.S.A. ; Hugh W. Diamond, 
esq. F.S.A.; James O. Halliwell, esq. ; 
W.R. Hamilton, esq. V.P.S.A., F.S.A. 
&e.; J. B. Nichols, esq. F.S.A.; Wil- 
liam J. Thoms, esq. F.S.A.; the Rev. S. 
Blois Turner ; and Albert Way, esq. F.S.A. 
The members are already considerably 
more than a hundred in number; and 
we believe we may add that the whole- 
length portraits of Philip and Mary, 
mentioned in p. 519, is likely to be the 
first engraving, and to be ready for deli- 
very at the beginning of the new year. 
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CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 
Nov. 25. A meeting of this Society 
was held this day, at the Lodge of St. 
John’s College, the Rev. Dr. Tatham, 
Master of St. John’s College, and Presi- 
10 


RESEARCHES. 


dent of the Society, in the chair. M. 
Guizot, Professor Von Huber, and John 
Gough Nichols, esq. F.S.A. proposed as 
honorary members May 7th, were now 
elected, together with several ordinary 
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members. The new publication of the 
Society, being a Catalogue of books given 
by the founder to Catharine Hall, edited 
by the Rev. Professor Corrie, handsomely 
printed in quarto at the University-press, 
was laid upon the table. The Secretary 
announced that another work, edited by 
the Rev. J. J. Smith, Treasurer of the 
Society, was nearly ready for publication. 
Numerous presents were received ; includ- 
ing two ancient sling stones from Ireland ; 
original deeds relating to the church and 
parish of Thaxted, in Essex ; several im- 
pressions of seals ; and a copy of a curious 
painting of the fourteenth century. The 
following communications were laid be- 
fore the Society: 1. Copies of original 
letters of Oliver Cromwell, from the col- 
lection of Sir Thomas Phillipps, Bart. 
M.A. F.R.S.; 2. An Essay on the Ap- 
plication of Heraldry to illustrate the Pub- 
lic Buildings of the University, by H. A. 
Woodham, esq. B.A. Fellow of Jesus Col- 
lege; 3. A Catalogue of the Library of 
Thomas Markaunt, Fellow of Corpus 
Christi College, whieh was bequeathed by 
him to the library of that college in 1439, 
together with a list of the prices at which 
they were purchased, from the original 
register on vellum in the library of Cor- 
pus Christi College, with Explanatory 
Notes, by James Orchard Halliwell, esq. 
F.R.S. Secretary to the Society. 





NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 


This. Society assembled again for the 
present Season on the 19th Nov. 1840, at 
a new place of meeting, the rooms of Mr. 
S. Leigh Sotheby in Wellington Street, 
Strand. We are, however, still in arrear 
of our report of the meetings of the last 
Session, of which we were not able to 
collect the particulars to our satisfaction, 
until the present time. We shall, there- 
fore, now take a short review of its pro- 
ceedings. 

Nov. 28, 1839. Three papers were 
read: 1, A memoir of H. P. Borrell, esq. 
of Smyrna, on the Coins of Ephesus while 
called Arsinoe (which has since been pub- 
lished in the Numismatic Chronicle, vol. 
II. p. 171); 2. A note by Mr. C. R. 
Smith on a quantity of Silver Coins of 
James I. and Charles II. recently found 
at Brampton in Huntingdonshire, on the 
estate of the Earl of Sandwich ; 3. A pa- 
per by Mr. Samuel Birch, on certain in- 
edited Asiatic Coins in the British Mu- 
seum (printed in Numism. Chron. p. 
160.)—Dr. Lee exhibited an _ inedited 
brass coin of Cunobeline, found at Berk- 
hampsted. 

Dec. 26. Read,a notice on the Coins 
of Apollonia in Lycia, by Mr. Borrell 

Gent. Mag. Von, XIV. 
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(Numism. Chron. p. 183); and 2. On 
the types of the Coins of the nianes of 
Thessaly, by the same. 

Jan. 30, 1840. A notice by the Presi- 
dent, Edward Hawkins, esq. of a quan- 
tity of Saxon Coins, discovered near 
Gravesend in the autumn of 1838. This 
discovery, which was at first kept secret, 
was slightly noticed in our Magazine for 
June 1839, p.640. We are happy to find 
that Mr. Hawkins has reason to believe 
that the whole hoard came into his hands, 
and is now deposited in the cabinets of 
the British Museum. The total number 
of coins is 552, of which 429 belong to 
Burgred King of Mercia from 842 to 874, 
and it is probable that the deposit took 
place very shortly after the latter date, 
there being only one of his successor 
Ciolwulf, one of Alfred who began to 
reign in 872, and two of Athelstan, who 
is said to have been baptised by that 
name (relinquishing his former name of 
Guthrum) in 878, but which event Mr. 
Hawkins conjectures may have occurred 
earlier. Appended to this paper was a 
Catalogue of the whole of the coins, and 
both together, with figures, have becn 
printed in the Numismatic Chronicle for 
August, 1840. 2. A paper by Mr. Birch, 
on some Coins connected with the geogra- 
phy of Galatia, remarked by him in the 
cabinet of the British Museum. One 
of them is inscribed on the obverse 
SEBASTHNON, and on the reverse 
TPOKMON ; showing that the Trocmi, a 
people of Galatia, and the epithet Sebas- 
teni, the Coins bearing which have hitherto 
been confined to Ancyra. Mr. Birch has 
remarked the same title used by the 
Thessalians and the Samians, and it 
seems to have been applied to various 
cities, though formerly supposed to belong 
to Ancyra only. 3. The first portion of 
a memoir by Mr. Akerman, on the Czesa- 
rean Consulship, as recorded on Imperial 
Coins.—Mr. Gerard exhibited several 
Bactrian and Indo-Scythian Coins in 
brass. 

Feb. 27. 1. Anote by Mr. Doubleday, 
on a remarkable gold Gaulish coin.— 
2. An account of a number of Denarii re- 
cently discovered at Knapwell, by Mr. 
Robert Fox. 3. A letter on the Kesitah 
of the Scriptures, by Dr. Grotefend. This 
learned correspondent states that the 
Kesitah, of which mentionis madenot only 
in Job. xlii. 11, and Genesis xxxiii. 19, 
but likewise in Joshua, xxiv. 23, was cer- 
tainly neither a ring, nor even a coin im- 
pressed with the figure of a lamb, as 
Hottinger affirms in his Dissertatio de 
Nummis Orientalibus ; but merely a sil- 
ver weight of undetermined size, just as 
the most ancient shekel ~~ 
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more than a piece of rough silver without 
any image or device. For, though at a 
later period Kesitah was the name of a cer- 
tain coin current in Africa, yet the He- 
brews had no stamped money before the 
Babylonish captivity, but their silver was 
only weighed, and at most impressed with 
a mark to determine its purity and value. 
4. The reading of Mr. Akerman’s Me- 
moir on the Cesarean Consulship, was 
then concluded; and Lord Albert Co- 
nyngham exhibited drawings by T. 
Farmer Dukes, esq. iu illustration of 
Wroxeter in the county of Salop, the 
Uriconium of the Romans. These draw- 
ings comprised a map of the site of the 
station ; the sepulchral monument of Ti- 
berius Claudius Terentius, a Roman of 
the Equestrian order; Remains of the 
Roman wall; a general view of Wroxeter 
and the Wrekin mountain; with neat 
drawings of many Coins, Rings, Gems, 
&c. discovered on that spot. Among the 
coins were some of Carausius and Al- 
lectus. 

March 26. Read, two papers, on the 
coins assigned to Histiza, and on the 
Coins of Pellene; by H. P. Borrell, esq. 
(printed in the Numism. Chron. April, 
p. 232, and p. 237); also a paper by 
Thomas Burgon, esq. on the coins of 
Zancle, in Sicily, and on a very remarka- 
ble variation in the type of a coin of that 
city, in the British Museum. All the 
coins of Zancle which have hitherto come 
to light are of silver, and uniformly present 
the same type, viz. 

Obv.—A dolphin, under which is the in- 
scription DANKVE the whole nearly 
surrounded by a curved or crescent-shaped 
object, resembling the blade of a sickle, 
but always somewhat ill-defined. 

Rev.—A square area, containing thir- 
teen square and triangular subdivisions, 
seven of which are indented. In the cen- 
tre of the area a scallop shell; and 
within a square subdivision on each side 
of it, is a representation resembling a 
doorway. 

The variation on the particular coin in 
the Museum consists in the appearance 
of four square elevations upon the blade 
of the sickle, situated at equal distances : 
and it is now evident that this side of the 
coin represents the port of Zancle; the 
fortified pier, or mole, which formed the 
harbour, being represented by the curved 
object, (with its towers or landing-places,) 
and the water indicated by the dolphin, 
the well-known symbolic mode of repre- 
senting the sea. It is further conjectured 
that the type of the reverse may be in- 
tended for an architectural symbol of the 
town, the shell denoting a temple of 
Venus or Neptune in the midst of it. 





Though the name of the town means 
a sickle, as was remarked by Mr. R, P. 
Knight in his Catalogue 1830, no one has 
before pointed out the local feature from 
which that name originated. This in- 
teresting paper has been published in the 
Numismatic Chronicle for August, illus- 
trated by a plate, representing, together 
with the coins already mentioned, a medal 
of the Emperor Charles VI. struck on the 
taking of Messina in 1719, in which the 
peculiar shape of the harbour is represented 
exactly as on the ancient coins, the age 
of which is from 500 to 600 years B. C. 

April 30. Mr. C. R. Smith communi- 
cated a translation (since printed in the 
Numismatic Chronicle for August) of an 
abridgment lately published in the Revue 
Numismatique, of a lecture delivered by 
M. Ch. Lenormant, Professor of Ancient 
History at the Sorbonne in 1838, ‘ On 
the origin of the Celtiberian Alphabet, and 
on the power of some of the characters 
which compose it ;’’ a treatise which casts 
a new light on an obscure but interesting 
subject, the reading and classification of 
the most ancient coins of Spain. The 
characters in question appear to have had 
a Phoenician origin. They generally read 
from left to right, like those of Eastern 
nations, and seem to have been derived 
from that form of the Phoenician charac- 
ter which is considered the most ancient. 
In some instances, however, there are 
presumptive evidences of the transmission 
of these characters to the Iberians through 
the Greeks. M. Lenormant’s researches 
have enabled him to appropriate the le- 
gends of various ancient cities of Iberia, . 
and his readings are generally totally dif- 
ferent to those of his predecessors, 
Velasquez, Sestini and Eckhel. The in- 
quiry will be pursued by M. de Sauley, 
who is preparing a memoir on the subject. 

May 30. A communication was read 
from Mr. W. Steers, of Boston, America, 
containing an account of the currency of 
Massachusets, and of the mintage of Ame- 
rica; accompanied by a donation of the 
author's work on the same, and of some 
American coins. 

Mr. Samuel Birch read a paper on a 
peculiar type of Phoestus in Crete, hitherto 
supposed to represent Idomeneus, Leucip- 
pi, &c. but which Mr. Birch refers to the 
Apollon Helios. 

Sir G. Chetwynd, Bart. presented a 
copy of Mr. Sharpe’s Catalogue of his 
collection of Provincial Tokens, and ad- 
dressed the meeting on the occasion. 

June 25. Read, 1. A paper by Mr. 
Borrell on the coins reading OKOKAI- 
EQN, which were attributed by Vaillant 
and Hardouin to a city called Mococlea, 
and by Sestini to Diococlea,—both equally 
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imaginary. Mr. Borrell states that the 
legends are perfect, and that the coins be- 
long to a city in Phrygia, which is noticed 
under the name of Coclea in the ‘‘ Tabular 
Itinerary.” (This paper is printed in the 
Numism. Chron. for August). 2. ‘* Addi- 
tions to Mr. Walpole’s acocunt of the 
family of Roettiers, the medallists in 
England and France,’’ transcribed by 
the late James Bindley, esq. from a paper 
in the handwriting of Mr. Thos. Snelling ; 
communicated by Benj. Nightingale, esq. 
and since printed in the Numism. Chron. 
Aug. p. 56. 

At the Anniversary Meeting, held on 
the 15th of July, Edward Hawkins, esq. 
was re-elected President; and Dr. Lee 
and Prof. Wilson Vice-Presidents; J. D. 
Cuff, esq. F.S.A.was elected Treasurer, and 
J. Y. Akerman, esq. F.S.A. and Samuel 
Birch, esq. Secretaries; Capt. W. H. 
Smyth, F.R.S. Foreign Secretary ; Hugh 
Welch Diamond, esq. F.S.A. Librarian ; 
and the following Council: C. F. Barn- 
well, esq. F.R.S.; John Bergne, esq. ; 
John Brunell, esq. ; J. W. Burgon, esq. ; 
Sir H. Ellis, K.H.; John Field, esq. ; 
Col. C.R. Fox ; Edwin Guest, esq. F.R.S. ; 
W. D. Haggard, esq. F.S.A.; C. R. 
Smith, esq. F.S.A.; W. R. Smee, esq. ; 
and L. H. J. Tonna, esq.—On the open- 
ing of the present Session, Professor Wil- 
son has become President, changing places 
with Mr. Hawkins; and Mr. C. R. 
Smith, Secretary, changing with Mr. 
Birch, We may here add, that, under 
the sanction of the Council, the Numis- 
matic Chronicle is to be denominated 
The Journal of the Numismatic Society, 
and such members of the Society as 
wish to be furnished with it regularly, 
may be supplied upon payment of nine 
shillings per annum (a reduction of five 
shillings upon the publishing price.) 





SINGULAR SEPULCHRAL DISCOVERY IN 
NORFOLK. 

Mr. Ursan,—The following interest- 
ing communication connected with the 
antiquities of Norfolk was lately made 
me by my worthy friend, Mr. Goddard 
Johnson, of Marsham, one of the most 
zealous and useful investigators of our 
County Topography. Should it appear 
to you deserving of a place in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, I shall be glad to see it 
inserted there. Yours, &c. 

Yarmouth. Dawson TuRNER. 

‘* Since I had the pleasure of being at 
your house, acurious discovery has been 
made in the parish of Wood Dalling, near 
Aylsham. A farmer there, of the name 
of Palmer, had employed his men to 
cleanse the mud, which had been accumu. 
lating for many years,.from an old pit of 
considerable size in one of his fields. In 
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the course of this operation they discover™ 
ed the heads of sixty oxen, a like number 
of the heads of sheep, and several of 
goats. Together with these was found a 
quantity of other bones ; indeed, so large 
a quantity, that two or three tumbril- 
loads were sold by the men to a bone-col- 
lector, and are before this time ground 
down for manure. The most remarkable 
part of the story is, that in the midst of 
this collection of animal bones lay the 
body of a human being, interred in a cof- 
fin formed of oak planks, which appeared 
more than two inches thick, but which 
were in such a state of decay that there 
was no possibility of removing them 
without their crumbling to dust, and that 
by the side of the coffin was the upper 
stone of a quern of braccia or plum- 
pudding stone, and with this a neatly 
wrought Roman patera of Samian ware, 
having the maker’s name in the centre of 
the bottom within. There were also se- 
veral fragments of urns of a coarser earth, 
on which no ornament or pattern of any 
kind whatever was to be detected. The 
patera was parted nearly across the mid- 
dle ; and a small piece of the rim is want- 
ing. It is now in my possession; Mr. 
Palmer having given it to me.—The 
maker’s named is SALILVS. 

* Tt would naturally be concluded from 
such a discovery, that we had met with 
the burial place of an individual of dis- 
tinction,—whether Briton, Roman, Dane, 
or Saxon, it might be difficult to pro- 
nounce,—to do honour to whom a large 
quantity of cattle had been slain, and had 
been interred with him. But, must we 
not assign very different dates to the pot- 
tery and the bones? Is it possible that 
the latter should so long have resisted de- 
composition ? and does not this cireum- 
stance forbid that inference? I have my- 
self been so far impressed with such a be- 
lief, that I have been rather disposed to 
account for the strange deposit by assum- 
ing that an epidemic disease of a fatal 
nature must at some time have raged 
among the cattle, so that they died in 
large number, and were thrown into this 
hole, in which it happened, that one or 
more human beings had previously found 
their place of sepulture. Here, however, 
I am met by a startling fact: the shank- 
bones of the smaller animals, whether 
sheep or goats, were found lying side by 
side in bundles of ten or twelve, ‘ folded 
up,’ as Mr. Palmer distinctly described 
them, ‘like a land-chain.’ Thus the 
idea of an accidental hasty deposit be- 
comes inadmissible, and my theory falls 
in pieces. 

** Another circumstance worthy of no- 
tice, which I do not recollect if I men- 
tioned to you, was a discovery made 
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in the autumn of 1838 at Northwold, not 
far from Stoke Ferry. Some labourers, 
in casting mould into a meadow from a 
spot that was but slightly raised, and had 
no appearance whatever of a tumulus, met 
with several urns of coarse fabric and un- 
ornamented. With these were many 
swords, spear-heads and shields, appa- 
rently entire, but so excessively oxydized 
that they fell to pieces almost as soon as 
touched. I saw some of the relics in the 
ossession of a gentleman at Wereham. 
e umbo of one of the shields remained 
tolerably perfect; but this was the only 
portion that didso. Together with the 
above, the workmen picked up several 
brass fibule, and strings of beads, some of 
blue glass and ornamented, others of 
amber. The latter were very rough, and 
the rudeness of their execution makes me 
inclined to the opinion that they mus 
have been of the manufacture of the early 
Britons, rather than of their refined in- 
vaders, the Romans. I have, through the 
kindness of the gentleman on whose 
grounds the last-mentioned articles were 
discovered, procured a tolerably good 
string of the beads, together with two or 
three of the fibule, and a cup of very 
rude earth, about the size of a breakfast 
cup.’ 





ROMAN ANTIQUITIES OF WINCHESTER. 


The crowded state of the burial grounds 
attached to the parish churches of Win- 
chester having long been complained of, 
and a strong desire entertained to discon- 
tinue interments within the city, a com- 
pany was formed, and an Act obtained in 
the last Session of Parliament, to establish 
a general cemetery, which was consecrated 
by the Bishop on the 11th of November. 
The site fixed on consists of seven acres 
to the south-west of the city, known by 
the title of Chapel Hill, originating, pro- 
bably, from its vicinity to the Church dedi- 
cated to St. James, which formerly stood 
in the inclosure now used by the Roman 
Catholics for their interments, and held, 
so early as the Saxon times, as a place of 
great devotion. 

The approach to it is through a narrow 
road, called St. James’s Lane, noticed by 
the local historian, Milner, as that by 
which the monks of the Cathedral Priory 


and St. Grimbald’s Abbey passed, espe-- 


cially on Palm Sunday, in solemn pro- 
cession to the above Church. The site, 
however, seems to possess claims of higher 
interest to the antiquary ; for, on cutting 
away the southern bank to widen the 
road, a discovery was made which proves 
it, almost beyond a doubt, to have been a 
burial place of the Romans. Three small 
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urns of coarse workmanship were first 
found together ; then, at a short distance, 
two others, of a larger size, one measur- 
ing three feet in circumference, containing 
many pieces of human bones, some in a 
charred state, and ashes; and for a consi- 
derable distance skeletons were occa- 
sionally met with, laid without regularity 
or the slightest indication of a coffin. The 
soil in which they were deposited is a 
loam mixed with small stones and burnt 
wood, overlaying chalk, to which, per- 
haps, may be attributed the firm state 
of a few of the bones and one scull of 
very large dimensions; but they were 
generally in a decayed state. They ex- 
tended considerably above one hundred 
yards to the east and west, and run south 
into the adjoining pastures. One coin 
only was seen near the urns, a second 
brass of the usurper Magnentius ; reverse, 
‘* Salus D.D. N.N. Aug. et Caes.”’ The 
monogram of Christ between the letters 
alpha and omega. 

A little further to the east, and about 
one hundred yards from the present South- 
ampton turnpike, are the remains of some 
ancient building, having walls of chalk 
three feet thick, nicely squared, and very 
hard mortar, evidently run in in a liquid 
state. The end walls are thirty-six feet 
apart, taking a circular direction to the 
south ; and there is one cross wall. The 
whole were hidden some depth under the 
surface of the field. A short distance 
from them is a well filled up. A sanguine 
hope is indulged that the spot will be 
further examined. 

The Urns and Coin are forwarded to a 
gentleman at Blandford, to whom I am 
indebted for the description of the Coin ; 
the Urns I saw and examined immediately 
after they were found. 

A denarius of Valens, in a very perfeet 
state; reverse, ‘‘ Urbs Roma,’’ Roma 
Victrix seated, was dug up a few days 
since, near Hyde Abbey. W. B.B. 





Beieium.-—The Maison des Brasseurs 
at Brussels is now completely restored : 
the capitals and bases of the columns are 
gilt, as well as the other accessory orna- 
ments. The date, M.DCCII. has been 
replaced on it in large gold characters. It 
is to be used as an inn.—The Muncipality 
of Audenarde has just ordered the magni- 
ficent Town Hall of that place to be en- 
tirely restored. 

An old house was lately pulled down in 
the Fish Market of Louvain, where there 
was found under the cellar a vase con- 
taining nearly 5,000 small silver coins of 
the 12th and 13th centuries, belonging to 
Brabant, Hainault, and Flanders, most of 
them well preserved. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE, 

The speech of the King of the French 
on the opening of the Chambers is mo- 
derate and conciliatory as respects Europe, 
at the same time po waiting events 
which may occur to affect the honour and 
dignity of France. The King says, ‘‘ The 
measures which the Emperor of Austria, 
the Queen of Great Britain, the King of 
Prussia, and the Emperor of Russia have 
taken in concert to regulate the relations 
between the Sultan and the Pacha of 
Egypt, have imposed serious duties upon 
me. I have the dignity of my country at 
heart, as much as its security and repose. 
In persevering in the moderate and con- 
ciliatory policy of which we have reaped 
the fruits for the last ten years, I have 
placed France in a position to face the 
chances which the course of events in 
the East may produce..... I con- 
tinue to hope that the general peace 
will not be disturbed. It is necessary for 
the general common interests of Europe, 
the happiness of its population, and the 
progress of civilization, I depend upon 
you to assist me to maintain it, as I should 
rely upon it, ifthe honour of France, and 
the rank which she holds amongst nations, 
commanded us to make new efforts.” 

The new Soult-Guizot Cabinet appear 
to have triumphed over the opposition in 
the Chamber of Deputies, and the friends 
of M. Thiers have now no representative 
in;the bureau. 

The Southern French Journals are fill- 
ed with details of frightful ravages and ex- 
tensive loss of life and property by inun- 
dations. Accounts from Switzerland also 
state that several of the small moun. 
tainous Cantons have been visited in the 
same manner. The high roads have been 
stopped, and almost every bridge has been 
carried away, together with an immense 
quantity of timber. 


SPAIN. 

The young Queen Isabella II. has made 
her public entry into Madrid, attended by 
Espartero, &c. amid the acclamations of 
the inhabitants. A proclamation had been 
issued to the militia in favour of public 
order, the laws, the liberty, the constitu- 
tion, the throne, the regency, and subor- 
dination and discipline. 

SYRIA. 

On the 10th Oct. an engagement took 
place between the allied troops and those 
of Ibrahim; not indeed his main body, 
but a very considerable division under 
Soliman Pacha; in which the Pacha was 


defeated, with the loss of seven thousand 
in killed, wounded, and prisoners. On the 
following day the Emir Bechir, one of 
the most powerful Christian princes in 
Syria, came in — to Admiral Stop- 
ford, and agreed that the whole tribe of 
the Druses, amounting to fifteen thousand 
fighting men, should come over to the 
allies. This circumstance, together with 
the defeat of Soliman Pacha on the 10th, 
has so completely dissolved the materiel 
of Ibrahim’s army, that he has betaken 
himself to the mountains, where nearly 
the whole population is rising against him, 

The official despateh of Admiral Stop. 
ford contains an anthentic and unvar- 
nished narrative ef achievements which 
reflect great lustre on the British arms. 
With a comparatively trifling number of 
marines and Turkish troops, Commo- 
dore Napier, in a single month, succeeded 
in expelling the Egyptians from nearly the 
whole of Lebanon, captured about 5,000 
prisoners, with artillery and stores, and 
effected the disorganization of an army of 
20,000 men. Probably more brilliant re- 
sults were never accomplished with such 
limited means, and under such novel cir- 
cumstances, 

_ The total forces of the allies in Sy- 
ria amount to upwards of 12,000 men, of 
which 7000 are Turks, 2000 Maronites, 
and 1000 Druses; the remainder are 1500 
British marines under Lieut.-Colonel 
Walker, and 160 Austrian rocketeers. 
Beyrout is garrisoned by 4000 men, and 
40 pieces of artillery. The Egyptian fleet 
consists of 14 ships of the line, and ten 
frigates. The French fleet, viz. eleven 
men of war and a steamer, under Admiral 
Hugon, ride at anchor in a state of strict 
neutrality at Salamis. 

CHINA. 

The first vessel belonging to the British 
expedition reached the Chinese waters on 
the 9th of June, and nearly all the rest on 
the 2Ilst. The day after their arrival, a 
public notification was issued by Commo- 
modore Sir J. J. Gordon Bremer, an- 
nouncing that a blockade of the river and 
port of Canton, by all its entrances, would 
be established on the 28th. Capt. Elliot 
stationed several vessels for the purpose 
of carrying the blockade into effect, and 
directed the rest to proceed to the north, 
and seize on the island of Chusan, situ- 
ated near the mouth of the great river 
Yang Tsen. The island of Chusan is 
described as bearing the same relation to 
the province of Che-Ke-Ang that the 
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Isle of Wight does to Hampshire. It is 
larger than Singapore, and situated in a 
delightful climate, thirty degrees north. 
Its chief town, Ling-Hae, is a place of 
considerable trade, and from the numerous 
canals by which it is intersected is said to 
resemble Venice. 

Adm. Elliot arrived off Macao on the 
28th of June, and haviug taken Capt. 
Elliot on board, followed the expedition. 
The latter issued proclamations to the 
people alung the coast, promising them, 
if oe offered no resistance, that their 
persons and property should be respected. 
Governor Lin had on his part offered re- 
wards for the capture or destruction of 
British shipping. Another, but fortu- 
nately an unsuccessful attempt, had been 
made to burn the fleet by means of fire- 
rafts. From 15 to 20 fire-boats, linked 
together in pairs, were sent among the 
ships. ‘They were, however, towed out 
of the way by the boats of the squadron, 
and the whole of them expended their 
combustibles without doing the slightest 
injury. 

Some parcels of tea were poisoned by 
the Chinese for the purpose of being 
sold to the unsuspecting sailers, but, be- 
ing seized by pirates, they were re-dis- 
posed of to the Chinese themselves, 
several of whom died in consequence of 
drinking the poisoned beverage. 

The total British force in the Chinese 
seas consists of nine ships of war, three 
armed steamers, and twenty transports 
and troop ships, conveying her Majesty’s 
49tb, 26th and 18th regiments, the Sepoy 
volunteers from Calcutta, and a de- 
tachment of sappers and miners from 
Medras. 


Domestic Occurrences. 


[Dec. 


INDIA. 

The news from the Indus is by no 
means satisfactory. The re-capture of 
Khelat, the capital of Beloochistan (so 
gallantly taken last year, by Sir T. Will- 
shire), and the defeat of Major Clib- 
borne, by the Murrees and Beloochees in 
the defile of Poolajee, when four officers 
and 250 sepoys, of the British detach- 
ments, were killed, are events of painful 
interest. The British authorities at Bom- 
bay have ordered a force of 10,000 men 
to march upon Khelat, and revenge the 
insult offered to British arms. 

The news from A ffghanistan is also of 
a very unsatisfactory character. The 
overtures made by Dost Mohammed to 
Schah Soojah appear to have been mere 

retexts to cover his approach to the 
rontiers. 

The apprehensions said to be enter- 
tained of an attack from the Nepaulese 
turn out to have been unfounded. Mea- 
sures have, however, been taken to guard 
against surprise from that quarter. The 
fortifications ef Herat were progressing 
rapidly, but, as Yar Mohammed was sus- 
— of some treacherous design, a 

ritish force would, it was expected, be 
speedily sent to garrison it. 

The East India Company have made a 
munificent gift towards the erection and 
support of a new eathedral at Calcutta, 
amounting, according to the Lord Bi- 
shop, to £40,000. This, however, is 
not more satisfactory than is the explicit 
declaration, contained in the reply of the 
Directors to the Governor-General of 
India in council, that it is the duty of 
Government adequately to provide for its 
civil and military functionaries the means 
and services of our religion. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


Oct. 31. The court-martial on John 
Henty, charged with firing H. M. S. 
Camperdown at Sheerness, was brought 
toaclose. ‘The verdict was to the fol- 
lowing effect :—‘* The court is of opinion 
that the first charge—namely, that of a 
breach of duty, is not proved. That the 
second charge, that of disobedience of 
orders, is not proved; and tbat the third 
charge—namely, that of having, on the 
2d day of October, made a false report to 
his superior officer, Captain Sir J. Hill, 
of the extent of a fire which in the after- 
noon of that day had taken place on 
board the said ship Camperdown, and of 
the circumstances, is fully proved against 


the prisoner. But from the circum- 
stances of his extraordinary good charac- 
ter for skill, zeal, carefulness, humanity, 
and general good conduct as a carpenter 
of her Majesty’s navy, the court doth ad- 
judge the said John Henty to be only 
severely reprimanded and admonished ; 
and the said John Henty is hereby se- 
verely reprimanded and admonished ac- 
cordingly.” 

Nov. 21. Her Majesty gave birth at 
Buckingham Palace to a Princess, her 
first-born child. The Lords of the Privy 
Council ordered a form of Thanksgiving 
to be prepared by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and used on Sunday the 29th. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PREFERMENTS. 


Oct. 26. Robert Hassall Owen, of Wyke 
Regis, co. Dorset, gent. and Eliza-Mary-Jose- 
phine his wife, in memory of John Swaftield, 
of Wyke Regis, esq. grandfather of the latter, 
to take the name and aris of Swaffield only. 

Oct. 27. Lt.-Col. E. T. Mitchell, R. Art. to 
bear the local rank of Brig.-General on a 
particular service. 

Oct. 30. 1st Foot Guards, Capt. the Hon. C. 
J. F. Stanley to be Capt. and Lt.-Colonel.—33d 
Foot, brevet Major R. Westmore to be Major.— 
47th Foot, John Mair, M.D. to be Surgeon.— 
69th Foot, Capt. W. Blackburne to be Major. 
—Unattached, brevet Lieut.-Col. Wm. Elliot 
(late Dep. Quartermaster-gen. in Jamaica) to 
be Lieut.-Col. 

Oct. 31. The Earl of Clarendon, G.C.B. to 
be Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

Nov, 3. Lt.-Gen. Sir G. P. Adams, K.C.H. 
to be Colonel.—Brevet, Major-Gen. James 
Home, late of R. M. to be Lieut.-General in 
the army ; Col. James Home, late of R.M. to 
be Major-General; Lieut.-Col. Edw. Nicoll, 
late R.M. to be Colonel ; Major James Robyns, 
late of R.M. to be Lieut.-Colonel. 

Nov. 5. Knighted, John Jeremie, esq. Cap- 
tain-gen. and Governor in Chief of Sierra 
Leone.—68th Foot, Thos. Atkinson, M.D. to be 
Surgeon.—76th Foot, R. D. Smyth to be Sur- 

eon.—8lst Foot, Cc. Dealy to be Surgeon.— 


To be Surgeons to the Forces, David Rees, W. 
Birrell, M.D. John Carter, M.D. 
Nov. 6. The younger brothers and sisters 


of the Earl of Dysart to have the same prece- 
dence as if their late father Sir William Tal- 
mash, formerly Manners, Bart. commonly 
called Lord Huntingtower, had survived his 
mother the Countess of Dysart. 

Nov. 7. Thomas Earl of Wilton to be Colo- 
nel of the Tower Hamlets Militia. 

Nov. 9. The Hon. W. H. A. Fielding to be 
a Page of Honour to the Queen Dowager.— 
Thomas Jones, of Sherridge, in the parish of 
Leigh, co. Worc. esq. and Mary Anne, his 
wife, only child and heir of Coningsby Nor- 
bury, of Droitwich, esq. to take the name and 
arms of Norbury only. 

Nov. 10. To be Lieut.-Colonels in the army, 
Majors J. N. Colquhoun, R. Art. ; R. C. Alder- 
son, R. Eng. and G. C. Du Plat, R. Eng. To 
be Major in the army, Capt. E. Vicars, R. Eng. 
—William Preston, of Mearley, Lanc. yeoman, 
in compliance with the will of Richard Holt, of 
Love Clough, in the forest of Rossendale, esq. 
to take the name of Holt after Preston.—Com- 

mander T. P. le Hardy, R.N. to accept the 

cross of the first class of San Fernando, and the 

insignia of a knight of the order of Isabella 

the Catholic, conferred by the late Queen 

Regent of Spain, for service from June 1835 to 
‘4th May 1837. 

Nov. 11. Lt.-Gen. Sir A. F. Barnard, G.C.B. 
and G.C€.H. to be Clerk Marshal to the Queen 
Dowager. 

Nov, 12. The undermentioned Retired Rear- 
Admirals have been transferred to the active 
list of Flag-Officers: to be Admiral of the 
White, Sir R. Barlow, K.C.B.; to be Admirals 
of the Blue, W. Shield, esq. and F. Watkins, 
esq. ; to be Vice-Admirals of the Red, D’Arcy 
Preston, esq., Joseph Buller, esq. ; Vice-Admi- 
rals of the ite, H. Evans, esq., the Hon. 
Sir C, Boyle, K.C.H., G. J. Shirley, esq., and 
J. K. Shepard, esq.; Vice-Admirals of the 
Blue, Sir R. L. FitzGerald, K.C.H., G. Barker, 
esq. and H. Garrett, esq. 

‘ov. 13. Wm. Chute Hayton, of Moreton- 
court, co, Heref. and Penlline castle, co. 





Glamorgan, esq. in compliance with the will 
of Emilia Gwinnett, of Penlline castle, spin- 
ster, to take the name of Gwinnett only, and 
bear the arms.—Andrew Foster, of Wells, co. 
Som. esq. in compliance with the will of Win. 
Mellier, gent. deceased, to take the name of 
Mellier after Foster, and bear the arms. 

Nov. 16. Right Hon. J. A. Stewart Macken- 
zie, to be Lord High Commissioner of the 
Ionian Islands. 

Nor. 17. Lieut.-General Sir Colin Camp- 
bell, K.C.B., to be Governor and Commander 
in Chief of Ceylon.—95th Foot, Major A. H. 
Trevor to be Major.—To be Majors in_the 
Army, Capts. G. B. Bury, R.M., Capt. J. B. 
Castieau, RM.—To have the local rank of 
Colonel, on a particular Service, Lieut.-Col. 
E. H. Bridgeman, Lieut.-Col. H. H. Rose.— 
To have the local rank of Major on a particular 
Service, Capt. V. Boccheciampe, 2d Greek 
Light Inf.; Capt. C. R. Scott, Royal Staff 
Corps ; Capt. E. Harvey, 14th Light Dragoons ; 
Capt. F. H. Robe, 87th Foot ; Capt. R. Wil- 
braham, 7th Foot; C. H. Churchill, esq. late 
Capt. 60th regt. 

‘ov. 20. In pursuance of the powers vested 
in the Queen, by an Act passed in the last 
Session of Parliament, Her Majesty hath, by 
letters patent under the Great Seal of the 
United Kingdom, been pleased to erect the 
Islands of New Zealand into a distinct and 
separate ong # and has been pleased to 
appoint John Hobson, esq. Capt. R.N. to be 
Governor and Commander in Chief of the 
same.—Lieut.-Col. Rich. Doherty to be Lieut.- 
Governor of the island of St. Vincent.—45th 
Foot, Capt. W. H. Butler to be Major.—Lt.- 
Col. J. N. Colquhoun to accept the cross of 
the 2d class of San Fernando, and of a Knt. 
Commander of Isabella the Catholic, conferred 
by the late Queen Regent of Spain for services 
from the siege of Bilbao to 4th May 1837.— 
Lt.-Col. R. Carruthers, C. B. and Lt.-Col. F. 
Stalker, to accept the insignia of the 3d class 
of the Dooran¢e empire, for their services in 
Candahar, Cabool, and at Ghuznee. 





Eccvestasticat. PREFERMENTS. 

Rev. — Armstrong to be Minor Canon of 
Exeter. 

Rev. W. H. Hale, (Archdeacon of Middlesex) 
to be a Canon of St. Paul’s. 

Rev. F. B. Twisleton, LL.D. to be Canon of 
Hereford. 

Rev. W. Benn, Corney R. Cumb. 

Rev. R. P. Buddicome, St. Bee’s P.C. 

Rev. G. S. Bull, St. Matthew’s P.C. Bir- 
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Rev. G. Bussell, Durnford V. Wilts. 

Rey. E. Caswall, Stratford P.C, Wilts. 

Rev. T. Dalton, Holy Trinity P.C. Whitehaven. 

Rev. T. F. Dymock, Hatch Beauchamp R. 
Somerset. 

Rev. E. J. Everard, Oldbury cum Didmarton 
R. Glouc. 

. J. Foottit, Gonaldston R. Notts. 
H. E. er, Winterslow R. Wilts. 

. Dr. enough, Spernal R. Warw. 

. W. Handcock, Radinstown R. Kildare. 

. J. P. Huddart, Clontarf R. Dublin. 

. T. Jameson, Ballinaclash P.C. Wicklow. 

. G. Kemp. St. Allen V. Cornwall. 

. G. Kirkpatrick, Craigs R. Antrim. 

. E. Labatt, Meveagh R. Donegal. 

Rev. E. M‘All, Brixton R. Isle of Wight. 

Rev. C. Maginn, Castletownroche R. Cork. 

Rev. W. K. Marshall, Kemberton R. cum Sut- 
ton Maddocks V. Salop. 

Rey. E. Meade, Malvern Wells P.C. Worc. 
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Rev. F. Merewether, Woolhope V. Hereford. 

Rev. W. Munsey, mney 75 - Hereford. 

Rey. J. Naylor, Upton V. Notts. _ 

Rey. J. Nevin, Porglenone R. Antrim. 

Rev. T. Riddell, Sedbergh V. York. 

Rev. J. F. Russell, Enfield St. James P.C. 
Middlesex. 

Rev. T. Shelford, Lamborne R. Essex. 

Rev. G. Thackeray, on wt R. Linc. 

Rev. E. Thompson, Charlotte Chapel P. C. 


Pimlico. : 
Rev. W. Tyrrel, Ahoghill R. Antrim. 
Rev. G. A. Walker, Alverthorpe P.C. York. 
Rev. T. Walker, Toft cum Caldecott R. Camb. 
Rev. W. H. Walker, St. Botolph, V. Camb. 
Rev. G. Whitaker, Oakington V. Camb. 
Rev. J. White, St. Stephen’s V. Canterbury. 
Rev. E. H. Woodall, Salton V. York. 
Rev. J. Wyndham, Sutton Mandeville R. Wilts. 





CHAPLAINS. 
Rev. T. Curme, to the Duke of Marlborough. 
Rev. A. Douglas, to the Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland. 
Rev. J. T. Ward, to the Earl of Mexborough. 





Civit PREFERMENTS. 


Lord Lyndhurst to be High Steward of the 

University of Cambridge (after a contest, 
rd Lyndhurst 923, Lord Lyttelton 457). 

Lord Francis Egerton, M.P. re-elected Lord 
Rector of the University of Aberdeen. 

Rev. John Graham, D.D. Master of Christ’s 
College, to be Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge. 

Dr. Budd to the Chair of Medicine in King’s 
College, London. ea 

George C. Hodgkinson, M.A. of Trin. Coll. 
Camb, to be Principal of Hull College. 


BIRTHS. 


Oct. 10. At Calcot Hall, Chesh. the wife of R. 
J. Mostyn, esq. a son.——15. At Bramham 
in the county of York, the wife of the 
Rev. T. W. Chaloner, a sonand heir.——19. At 
Ardeley Bury, Herts, the wife of Robt. Murray, 
esy. a son and heir.——22. At Brockenhurst, 
the wife of Alex. Powell, jun. esq. a dau.—— 
23. At Crosswood, the Countess of Lisburne, 
a dau.——At Cheltenham, Lady P. Bedingfeld, 
a dau.——30. The wife of the Rev. Professor 
Willis, of Cambridge, a son.——At Wimpole, 
the Countess of Hardwicke, a son.——31. At 
the Vicarage, Loders, Dorset, the wife of the 
Rey. Francis Mac omg 8 son. 

Lately. At Mawley, y Blount, a son. 
——In Ireland, the Hon. Mrs. Lawless, a son 
and heir.——In Ireland, the wife of Sir Beres- 
ford B. M‘Mahon, Bart. a son.——At Loch- 
ryan-house, Lady A, Wallace, a son.——At 
pry me wn = the Lady H. Suttie, a dau.— . 
At Stretton- all, Staff. the wife of Lieut.-Gen. 
Henry Monckton, a dau.——At Innox Hill 
House, near Frome, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
W. Aitchison, a dau.——In Grosvenor-sq. the 
Countess of Galloway, a dau.— In Curzon-st. 
the wife of J. Stewart, esq. M.P. a son.——The 
Countess of Ashburton, a son. 

Nov. 1. At Oxford, the wife of the Rey. 
Dr. Jelf, Canon of Christchurch, a dau.—— 
6. The wife of J. Bonsor, esq. of Polesden, 
Surrey, a dau.——At T_T near 
Maidenhead, the wife of A. P. Boyd, -a& 
son.——8. The lady of Baron L. de Rothschild, 
of Piccadilly, a son.——At Malta, the wife of 
Lieut. L. Wynne, Royal Art.ason.——At Boy- 
ton, the wife of the Rev. Arthur Fane, a son. 
——11. At Ickworth, Lady A. Hervey, a son. 
——The wife of the Rev. John T. Drake, Rector 
of Amersham, Bucks, a son.——12, At Bath, 
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the wife of Thos. Duffield, esq. M.P. a dau. 
——16. At Cambridge, the wife of the Rev. J. 
J. Blunt, Margaret f. of Divinity, a dau. 


MARRIAGES. 


Aug. 25. Thomas Kingdon Kingdon, esq. 
M.A. of the Inner Temple, to Margaret, eldest 
dau. of James R. Burchett, esq. of Doctors’ 
Commons. 

Sept.1. At Madras, Thomas Clarke, esq. of 
the Civil Service, to Frances, eldest dau. of 
Henry Dickenson, esq. one of the Judges of 
the Sudder Adawlut at that a, 

15. Charles John Conolly, esq. of Midford 
Castle, Som., to Donna Luisa di Brancacco, 
dau. of the late Prince de Ruffano, grand- 
master of the horse to Ferdinand I. 

19. At St. Petersburg, Frederick Boevad, 





Col. in his Imp. M.’s Horse Guards, to Louisa-' 


Lawton, niece of Edw. Gordon, esq. merchant, 
of St. Petersburg. ; 

22. At Crediton, Wm. Deans, esq. of Bath, 
third son of the Rev. J. Deans, late Vicar of 
Cottingham, Yorkshire, to Mary-Frances-Re- 
becca, second dau. of the late Rev. Hugh 
Bent, M.A. of Sandford, Devon. 

23. The Rev. W. French, Perp. Curate of 
Wangford, Suffolk, to Emily, youngest dau. of 
Luke Dench, esq. of Ely.——Th v. J. H. 
Anderton, M.A. Perp. Curate of Clitheroe, 
Lanc. to Anne, fourth dau. of Leonard Wil- 
kinson, esq. of Roch House, Slainburn.—— 
At Sheffield, the Rev. Joseph Dodd, M.A. Rec- 
tor of Hampton Poyle, Oxf. son of the Vicar 
of Newcastle, to Mary, third dau. of the Rev. 
Thomas Sutton, M.A. Vicar of Sheffield. 

24. At Newark, the Rev. John Byron, B.A. 
of Brasenose College, to Elizabeth, only dau. 
of Geo. Harvey, esq. of Newark.——James 
Fawcett, esq. jof Strand hill, co, Leitrim, to 
Frances-Elizabeth, second dau. of the Rev. W. 
J. H. Le Fanu, Rector of St. Paul’s, Dublin. 

ct. 1. At St. Anne’s, Soho, Count Emile 
Beratynski, to Eliza-Anne eldest dau. of J. 
Arnould, esq. D. Med. of White Cross, Berks. 

4. At the Hague, the Rev. C. R. Muston, 
M.A. of St. John’s, Chelmsford, to Katharine, 
dau. of George Gibson, oag. of Rotterdam. 

8. At Whitwell, Isle of ight, James, second 
son of H. Coape, ~~ of Chilton Lodge, Berks, 
to Georgiana, only dau. of G. H. Arnold, esq. 
of Ashby Lodge, co. Northampton.—aAt 
Dowsby, Linc. E. Hodges, esq. of Syston, to 
Miss Chessman, sister to the lady of James 
Dunn, esq. of Dowsby Hall.—The Rev. F. 
Barker, Incumbent of Edgehill church, Liver- 

1, to Jane-Sophia, eldest dau. of John Har- 
en, esq. of Field Head. 

13. At Cheltenham, Capt. Wm. Thatcher, 
E.1.S. eldest son of the late Col. Thatcher, of 
East Cliff, Glouc. to Maria, second dau. of the 
late Rev. George Durant, of Clent Hall, Staff. 

14. At Newland, Glouc. Edward Owen 
Jones, esq. eldest son of the Rev. Edward 
Jones, of Hay Hill, to Catharine-Sophia, 
second dau. of J. F. Brickdale, esq.—aAt 
Camberwell, Zachary Nash, esq. B.A. of Lang- 
ley, Bucks, to Harriet, dau. of Joseph Hanson, 
esq.——At Hereford, J. T. Swainson, esq. late 
of Liverpool, to Emily-Margaretta, relict of 
the Rev. B. T. Williams, and dau. of the Rey. 
Robert Strong, Rector of Brampton Abbot’s. 

15. At Ilston-on-the-Hill, Kent, Thomas 
Bell, esq. youngest son of Lieut.-Col. Bell, 
C.B. to Henrietta-Susan, only dau. of the late 
Sir A. G. oe ve Bart.——At Cheltenham, 
Henry Wright, tt) Knutsford, esq. to Sarah, 
dau. of the late John Hardman, esq. of Man- 
chester. 

16. At St. James’s, Capt. George Warren, 
to Maria-Albouy, niece to J. H. Albouy, of 
British Guiana, esq. 
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17. At Coventry, Lieut. Cave Gregory, R.N. 
of Woodford, co. Northampton, to uisa, 
dau, of the late Rev. T. Sheepshanks, of Wim- 
pole, Camb.——At Clifton, Harpur Gamble, 
esq. M.D. to Isabella, youngest dau. of the 
late James Sykes, esq.—At Florence, George 
Stephens Gough, esq. only son of Major-Gen. 
Sir Hugh Gough, K.C.B. to Sarah-Elizabeth, 
dau. of Lt.-Col. Palliser, of Comragh, Water- 


ford. 

20, At Queenborough, Henry-Cleever Wood- 
cock, esq. of Rotherby Hall, Leicester, to 
Mary-Ann-Agnes, youngest dau. of the late 
Christ. Williamson, esqa——At Cheltenham, 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir W.: Paterson, of Heavitree, 
Devon, to Petronilla, fourth dau. of the late 
Joseph Michael, esq. of Stamford.—At St. 
George’s, Han.-sq. R. W. Clifton, esq. fourth 
son of M. W. Clifton, esq. late Secretary of 
the Victualling Board, to Christina-Grant, 
third dau. of Major Martin, of Capécure, near 
Boulogne-sur-Mer.——At St. John the Bap- 
tist, Savoy, the Rev. Samuel Garratt, esq. only 
son of W. A. Garratt, esq. of Hampstead, to 
Letitia-Sarah-Bathsua, third dau. of the Rev. 
B. J. Vernon, late Senior Chaplain at Saint 
Helena.——At Nottingham, Martin Swindells, 
po ay Shrigley, Cheshire, to Eleanor, widow 
of Dr. Benj. Robinson, of London.——At Nor- 
wich, the Rev. W. E. Scudamore, rector of 
Ditchingham, to Albina, youngest dau. of the 
late J. King, esq. of Frome.——At Bath, the 
Rev. George S. Porter, Rector of Anstey, 
Herts, to Jane, second dau. of Mr. Stafford, 
of Stratford, Essex. 

21. At Bristol, Henry Farr, esq. of New- 
port, Monmouthsh. to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
the late Myles Ariel, esq. of Berkeley-s¢ uare. 

22. At orien on, Benjamin Peach, esq. 
solicitor, Coleford, Glouc. only son of Benoni 
Peach, esq. to Sarah-Ann-Ashforth, eldest 
dau. of James Jones, esq. Capt. R. M. of 
Leicester.——At — Dorset, the Rev. 
Charles Onslow, third son of the late Rev. 
Middleton Onslow, Rector of Bradford Pe- 
verell, to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late 
John Bond, esq. of Grange.——At Wharton, 
the Rev. G. T. Berkeley, of Charlton, Oxf. 
eldest son of the late John Berkeley, esq. of 
Grenada, to Frances-Mary, youngest dau. of 
John Bolden, esq. of Hyming Hall, Lanc.—— 
At St. Pancras, Henry Moseley, esq. of How- 
land-st. Fitzroy-sq. to Miss M. A. Chalon.—— 
At Streatham, George, fourth son of James 
Coles, esq. of Old Park, Clapham, to Margaret, 
eldest dau. of William Leaf, esq. of Park Hill, 
Streatham.——At Paddington, the Rev. Edw. 
James, M.A. second son of John James, esq. 
of Tunbridge Wells, to Mary, youngest dau. 
of Christopher Magnay, esq. Alderman of 
London.——At St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
the Rev. T. A. Walrond, B.A. to Mary-Eliza- 
beth, dau. of Dr, Sutherland, of Parliament- 
street.——At the British re Berne, 
i Temple, jun, esq. of Lincoln’s- 
inn, to Lucy, eldest dau. of G. B. Mainwaring, 
esq.—Vincent Cherrill, esq. Manor House, 
Dorchester, Oxf. to Matilda, fifth and youngest 
dau. of W. Bussey, esq. of Cuddesden Park. 

24. Sir G. F. Johnstone, Bart. to Lady 
Louisa-Elizabéth-Frederica Craven, only dau. 
of the late Earl Craven.——At St. Marylebone, 
Francis-Edward, youngest son of Saml. Hicks, 
esq. of Henrietta-st. Cavendish-sq. to Caro- 
line-Mary, youngest dau. of the late John 
Webbe Weston, of Sutton-place, Surrey, esq. 

26. At Taney, R. E. Phillips, esq. only son 
of Richard Phillips, esq. of Mount Rivers, 
Tipperary, to Mary-Susanna, only dau. of the 

v. Thomas Prior, D.D. Vice-Provost of 
Trinity Coll. Dubl 

27. At Kennington, H. G. Man, esq. 54th 
Foot, to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late 
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Lieut.-Col. Garrard, of the Madras Engineers. 
——At Haltwhistle, Major H. D. Maclean, 
95th regt. to Eleanor, only dau. of the late 
Rev. Z. D. Carlyle, Chancellor of Carlisle.—— 
At Brighton, Thomas Allen, esq. M. D. to 
Maria, third dau. of the Rev. W. B. Robinson, 
of Jevington.—At St. Pancras, the Rev. 
William Knight, Rector of Steventon, Hants, 
son of Edward Knight, esq. of Godmersham- 
arom Kent, to Mary, youngest dau. of the 
ate Rev. Edw. Nort ey, of Woodcote-house, 
Surrey, Canon of Windsor.——At Clifton, the 
Rey. John West, Rector of Aisholt, Som. to 
Elizabeth-Capel, youngest dau. of Charles 
Seager, esq. of Belle Vue.——At Bath, the 
Rev. H. G. Walsh, M.A. third son of James 
Walsh, esq. of Stedalt, co. Meath, and of Port 
Hubert, near Nantes, to Louisa-Matilda, eldest 
dau. of the late Arthur Weston, esq. Major 
3rd . 7% Guards. 

28. Hon. Richard Denman, M.A. of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, third son of Lord _Den- 
man, to Emma, youngest dau. of Hugh Jones, 
esq. of Lark Hill, West Derbyshire.——At 
Farringdon, Devon, John Jesse, esq. F.L.S. of 
Ardwick, Manchester, to Sarah, eldest dau. of 
John Garratt, esq. of ae a Devon, 
—At Lyme Regis, Lieut.-Col. Tuberville, of 
Lianblethian, Glamorgan, late of the 12th 
regt. to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 8. Dowell, 
esq. of Bath.——At Tichborne, J. Towneley, 
esq. second son of P. E. Towneley, esq. of 
Towneley, Lanc. to Lucy-Ellen, dau. of Sir 
H. Tichborne, Bart. ——At Bolton-le-Moors, 
Lanc. Robert West, esq. of Belmont, youngest 
son of Wm. Ogle West, esq. of Streatham- 
hill, Surrey, to Eliza, eldest dau. of James 
Slater, esq. of Dunscar, near Bolton,——The 
Rev. Francis Curtis, Rector of St. Leonard’s, 
Colchester, to Jane, eldest dau. of the late Rev. 
Herbert Randolph, rector of Letcombe Bas- 
sett, Berks.——At St. Omer, Col. Louis Chade- 
bet, Commander of the Legion of Honour, to 
Eliza, dau. of Samuel Brooke, esq. late of 
Finchley. 

29. At Leamington, the Rev. Arthur Isham, 
Rector of Weston Turvill, Bucks, to Charlotte- 
Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the late Hon. Sir 
Patrick Murray, Bart. of Ochtertyre, Baron of 
the Exchequer in Scotland. —— At Enfield, 
Charles George, esq. M.A. of St. John’s Coll. 
Camb. to Marianne, eldest dau. of A. George, 
esq. of Enfield. At Aberdeen, Lieut. F. 
Forbes, 3d Bombay N. Inf. fifth son of the late 
John Forbes Mitchell, esq. of Thainston, Aber- 
deen, to Rachel, third dau. of Alexander Forbes, 
esq. of Ainslie, and niece of Sir John Forbes, 
Bart. of Craigievar.——At Bullington, Hants, 
Frederick, only son of David Padwich, esq. of 
Westbourne, Sussex, to Arethusa-Ellen, young- 
est dau. of William Wickham, esq.—At Wol- 
borough, Devon, Horatio Compigné, esq. of 
Gosport, to Blanch, youngest dau. of Capt. 
David Mapleton, R.N. At Alford, Linc. 
Marcus Huish, esq. of Castle Donington, Leic. 
to Margaret-Jane, eldest dau. of Titus Bourne, 
esq. of Alford.——At Coventry, the Rey. John 
Carter, B.D.' Fellow of St. John’s Coll. Oxf. 
and Incumbent of Frenchay, Glouc. to Ellen, 
eldest dau. of the late Thomas Minster, esq. 
solicitor.—— At Kilconnel, co. Galway, Am- 
brose Rush, esq. of Galway, to Elizabeth-Anne, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. Robert Collis, Rector 
of Kilconnel.——At St. James’s, Piccadilly, 
Hambledon Francis, eldest son of Hambledon 
Custance, esq. of Weston-house, Norfolk, to 
Frances, widow of the Rev. Henry W. Nevill, 
youngest dau. of Sir Edmund Bacon, Bart. 

31. At Marksbury, Som. William Marriott, 
eldest son of the Rev. William Leir, Rector of 
Ditcheat, to Mary-Anne, only dau. of Edward 
Langford, esq. of Bath 








th.——At St. Lawrence 
Jewry, James Browning, esq. of Holloway, to 
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Maria, second dau. of A. Beloe, esq. of Catea- 
ton-street.———At Bakewell, Richard Rose, 
esq. of Eylesbury, to Frances, dau. of John 
Barker, esy. of the Hall. At Driffield, the 
Rev. John ‘Thornton, M.A. of Northampton, 
to Anne, dau. of Mr. George Knowsley, of 
Wansford. 

Lately. At Newport, Isle of Wight, Rev. 
Edw. Woolley, son of George Woolley, esq. 
Avenue-house, Peckham, Surrey, to Martha 
Florinda, eldest dau. of Mr. Symonds, manager 
of the Hampshire Bank.——At Glanmire, Cork, 
the Rev. 8.C. Foot, Rector of Knocktopher, 
to Maria, dau. of Col. Turner, Assistant Adj.- 
Geueral, Southern District.——Rev. W. Little, 
Rector of Philipstown, King’s Co. Ireland, to 
Mary, dau. of the late Capt. R. Meagher, R.N. 
of Croydon, eee: Llanovrin, Mont- 
yomery, Joseph Gill, esq. of Ynys-y-Maengwyn, 
Merioneth, to Jane, dau. of the late William 
Wynne, of Peniarth.—At Dublin, Richard 
Ireland Stanley, Capt. in the Nizam’s army, 
and nephew to Sir EK. Stanley, late Chief Jus- 
tice, Madras, to Emily, dau. of Capt. Nichel- 
son, Sdth regt. At Frankfort, Baron E. 
Mine de Dietfurt, to Caroline, dau. of J. Lard- 
ner, esq. of Dusseldorf.—In Trinidad, An- 
thony Clogstoun, esq. Marshal of the island, 
to Georgiana, dau. of the Hon. Ashton War- 
ner, late Chief Justice of that colony.— Philip 
S. Humberston, esq. of Chester, to Elizabeth, 
dau. of the late Hugh Robert Hughes, esq. 
and niece of Lord Dinorben.— A. G. Creagh, 
esq. of Doneraile, to Eliza, only dau. of Admi- 
ral Evans, of Oldtown, Cork.——At North Cad- 
bury, Somerset, Thomas Shapter, M.D. of 
Exeter, to Elizabeth, only dau. of the Rev. 
Samuel Blackall, Rector. At Harzaree- 
bough, Hindoostan, at the residence of her 
uncle, Col. Frushard, 2nd European regt. W.H. 
Ross, esq. of the same regt. to Eliza-Ann, 
eldest dau. of the late Philip Frushard, esq. 
esq. governor of the Durham county prisons, 
and sister to W. N. Frushard, esq. Bath. 

Nov. 2. At Brighton, H. Smale, esq. of 
Doctors’ Commons, to Elizabeth, widow of 
J. H. Chambers, esq. At Bletchley, Charles 
Wm. Selby Lowndes, esq. youngest son of the 
late W. Lowndes, esq. of Whaddon-hall, Bucks, 
to Laura-Anne, youngest dau. of Thomas 
Delves Broughton, esq., and niece of Sir John 
Broughton, of Donnington. 

3. At Lambeth Palace, the Rev. W. P. Ward, 
son of the late Bishop of Sodor and Man, Rec- 
tor of Compton Valence, Dorset, to Anna 
Maria, relict of C. M. Williains, esq. and dau. 
of Sir S. Scott, Bart. ———At St. George’s, Hano- 
ver-sq. P. Selby, esq. of Paston, Northumber- 
land, to Harriot-Elizabeth, second dau. of Sir 
W. B. Proctor, Bart.——At Marylebone, H. T. 
Wright, esq. to Fanny-Concetta, youngest dau. 
of the late Sir W. Franklin, principal Inspec- 
tor-gen. of the Army Medical board.——At St. 
George’s, Han.-sq. George ‘Thompson, esq. to 
Susanna, dau. of the late Thomas Pattle, esq. 
KE, I. Civil Service.———At Brighton, Henri, 
second son of the Chev. de Sainte Marie, 
Chateau d’Allemagne, near Caen, to Ellen, 
dau. of the late Hon. 'T. Harris, Madras Civil 
Service, second son of Gen. Lord Harris, 
G.C.B. &c.——At Lewisham, Benj. Moodie, 
esq. of the Cape of Good Hope, to Susanna, 
youngest dau. of the late St. John Barnett, 
esq. of Dalton-hall, Yorksh. 

+. At St. Luke’s, Chelsea, W. F. Brown, 
esq. of Dunstable, High Sheriff of Beds, to 
Mary, eldest dau. of the late W. Budd, esq. of 
Goswell-st. At Waterinillock, Cumberland, 
R. G. Hindson, esq. of Sandgate-hall, Penrith, 
to Ann, second dau. of the Rey. John Hutch- 
inson, B.A. of Hurrock-wood, Ulswater.—— 
At St. James’s, Clerkenwell, the Rev. John 
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Geale Uwins, Curate of Richmond, Surrey, to 


Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Joseph Flower, esq. 


of Lincoln’s-inn-fields.——At the Hague, the 
Rey .C. R. Muston, M.A. of Chelmsford, to 
Katharine, dau. of Geerge Gibson, esq. of 
Rotterdam. —At the residence of M. A. 
Goldsmid, esq. Gloucester-place, Portman-sq. 
H. Guedella, esq. of Finsbury-sq. to Jemima, 
only dau. of the late S. Sebag, esq. 

5. At the British Embassy, Paris, Metcalfe 
Larken, esy. Bombay Civil Service, to Emily, 
dau. of Henry Combe, esq. of Caroline-st, Bed- 
ford-sq.——At Kilgraston-house, Perth, the 
Hon. Capt. D. H. Murray, biother to the Earl 
of Mansfield, to Miss Grant, only child of Mr. 
J. Grant, of Kilgraston, by his first marriage 
with the Hon, M. Gray.—At Wolston, Capt. 
George Cox, E. I. Service, to Mary-Elizabeth, 
relict of the late A. C. Orme, esq. of the Inner 
Temple.—At Tynemouth Castle, Lord Haddo, 
eldest son of the Earl of Aberdeen, to Cathe- 
rine-Charlotte, dau. of Mr. G. Baillie, of Mel- 
lerstein and Jerviswood, sister of the Mar- 
chioness of Breadalbane and Countess of Ash- 
burnham. 

7. At the British Embassy, Munich, Hip- 

lyte de Klenze, Gent. of the Chamber to the 

ing of Bavaria, and Lieut. in the Guards, to 
Emilie-Georgiana, second dau. of the late 
W. M. Farmer, esq. of Nonsuch-park, Surrey. 

9. At Isleworth, Henry, son of Rear-Adm. 
Lord G, Stuart, to Cecilia, fourth dau. of C. 
Hammersley, esg.——At Chelsea, the Rev. W. 
John Crole, of Wilton-st. to Cecilia-Isabella, 
— dau. of John Barker, esq. of Cadogan- 
place. 

10. The Rev. John Graves, M.A. to Lydia, 
third dau. of the Rev. John Hopton, of Canon 
Frome Court, Hereford.——At St. Martin Vin- 
try, J. Smith, esq. of Watford, son of the late 
Rey. John Smith, Vicar of Millom, to Eleanor, 
the eldest dau. of the late Capt. M. Clark, 
of Parton, Cumberland. At Pitchford, 
Salop, the Rev. G. E. Larden, Rector of Do- 
verdale, to Emily, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
Richard Cortield, M.A. Rector of Pitchford and 
of Upton Parva, and relict of H. Jervis, esq. 
of H. M. 62nd regt. At Southampton, C. 8. 
Grey, esq. youngest son of the late Hon. Sir 
G. Grey, Bart. to Laura-Mary, fourth dau. of 
Charles A. Elton, esq. and grand-dau, of Sir A, 
Elton, Bart.——At Carcary, David Lyall, esq. 
of Calcutta, to Isabella, second dau. of Robert 
Lyall, esq. of Carcary. 

ll. At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Mr. 
George-Josiah Palmer, of Regent’s-sq. to Ca- 
therine, eldest dau. of the Rey, Charles Brad- 
ley, of Clapham, Surrey. At Newcaster 
Bridgend, the Rev. Hely H. K. Rickards, Rec- 
tor of Michaelston-le-Pit, Glamorganshire, to 
Catharine-Diana, youngest dau. of the late Sir 
Kk. L. Blosse, Bart. At Kensington, W. G. 
Clarkson, esq. of Doctors’ Commons, to Anne, 
widow of Percival Lewis, esq. of Downton- 
house, Radnor.——At Westbury-upon-Trym, 
Matthew-Richard Scott, esq. of Devonshire- 
place, London, to Henrietta, third dau. of W. 
Munro, esq. of Druid-stoke, Glouc. 

12. At St. Pancras, Mr. E. 'T. Spencer, of Bil- 
liter-st. to Christiana, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
J. W. Niblock, D.D. At St. John’s, South- 
wark, Henry Weston, esq. to Emily, third dau. 
of the late William Burgess, esq.——At Bath, 
William Coningham, esq. to Elizabeth-Catha- 
rine, youngest dau. of the Rey. William Mey- 
rick, of Woodyates-manor, Dorset, and of 
Bath.——At Edinburgh, the Rey. John Blair, 
of Scarborough, only son of the late Major 
P. G. Blair, Madras Art. to Harriet-Anna, 
youngest dau. of the late Dr. Alex. Kennedy, 
Madras Military Service, 
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OBITUARY. 


Tue Marquess Campen, K.G. 

Oct.8. At his seat, the Wilderness, 
Kent, in his 82d year, the Most Hon. 
John Jeffreys Pratt, first Marquess Cam- 
den and Earl of Brecknock in Wales 
(1812), second Earl Camden and Vis- 
count Bayham, of Bayham Abbey, co. 
Sussex (1786), and Baron Camden, of 
Camden Place, co. Kent (1765), K.G., 
a Privy Councillor, Lord Lieutenant and 
Custos Rotulorum of the county of Kent 
and the City of Canterbury, and Vice- 
Admiral of the coast of the county of 
Kent, a Teller of the Exchequer, Chan- 
cellor of the University of Cambridge, 
Colonel of the West Kent Militia, a 
Governor of the Charter House, and of 
King’s College, London, a Trustee of the 
British Museum ; LL.D. F.S.A. &c. &c. 

The Marquess Camden was bern on 
the llth Feb. 1759, the eldest child and 
only son of Charles first Earl Camden, 
some time Lord High Chancellor of Eng- 
land, and afterwards Lord President of 
the Council, by Elizabeth daughter and 
heir of Nicholas Jeffreys, esq. 

He was educated at Trinity college, 
Cambridge, where the degree of M.A. 
was conferred upon him in 1779, and that 
of LL.D in 1832. Shortly after coming 
of age, he was, at the general election of 
1780, returned to Parliament as one of 
the members for Bath; and in the same 
year he was appointed one of the Tellers 
of the Exchequer, which office he held 
for the extraordinary period of sixty 
years. On the 13th of July, 1782, he 
was appointed one of the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty, which oflice he 
filled to the 8th of April, 1783; and 
again from the 30th of December follow- 
ing to the 6th July 1788. On the eth 
April, 1789, he was appointed one of the 
Lords of the Treasury, and he continued 
in that office until May 1794; when he 
had become a member of the House of 
Peers by his father’s death, He was re- 
chosen for Bath in 1784 and 1790, and 
succeeded his futher in the peerage April 
18, 1794. 

In April 1795 he was sent to Ireland as 
Lord Lieutenant. The period in which 
he entered upon the government of that 
country was one of extreme peril and dif- 
ficulty. The whole country was in a 
state of rebellion, and it required imme- 
diate and vigorous counsels to stop the 
current of sedition by which the over- 


throw of the English government was 
threatened. His lordship instantly adopt- 
ed the measures which scemed to him 
most likely to restore tranquillity ; but it 
appeared necessary to the safety of the 
kingdom that a military man should oc- 
cupy his post, and the Marquess Corn- 
— was appointed his successor in June 
98. 


On his return to this country, the Earl 
was received by Government with every 
demonstration of respect. Inthe debates 
which ensued on the subject of Ireland, 
heablydefended the measures taken during 
his short administration, and constantly 
and firmly recommended the immediate 
union of the two countries. 

On the Ith August, 1799, Earl 
Camden was elected a Knight of the 
Garter, and, with the exception of the 
Royal Dukes and the Earl of West- 
moreland, he was the oldest knight of 
that order. His Lordship was Secre- 
tary for the Colonies from May 1801 to 
July 1805, and President of the Council 
from the latter date to Feb. 1806, and 
from March 1807 to April 1812. 

In December, 1834, his Lordship was 
elected Chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge, which distinguished office was 
vacant by the death of his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Gloucester. For some years 
he was Master of the Trinity House, 
which honourable post his lordship re- 
signed to his friend the Duke of Welling- 
ton, we believe, in 1837. He was also 
Recorder of Bath, previous to the altera- 
tions made by the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Reform Act. 

Few men have shown themselves en- 
dowed with a nobler or more genuine pa- 
triotism than his Lordship; there is one 
action of his life which throws a greater 
lustre over his name and character than 
they could have derived from the most 
splendid family glory. It has already 
been noticed that his Lordship held the 
lucrative office of ‘Teller of the Exchequer 
for sixty years; and during almost half 
that term he had patriotically resigned 
the large income arising therefrom,* 

* The occasion which gave rise to the 
sacrifice was a motion made in the House 
of Commons by Mr, Creevy, May 7, 1812 
to limit the emoluments arising to the 
Marquess of Buckingham and Earl Cam 
den as Tellers, which bad increased from 
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amounting at the last quarter to upwards 
of a quarter of a million of money. The 
formal thanks of Parliament were, we 
believe, voted to the Noble Marquess for 
this munificent sacrifice ; but those of the 
country at large have scarcely been ex- 
pressed with sufficient earnestness. The 
act, however, will hereafter be considered 
as one of the redeemitig points amidst the 
selfish feeling of the present day, and will 
assuredly shed more lustre round the me- 
mory of the Marquess Camden than the 
various important situations he filled, or 
even the unvarying consistency of his po- 
litical career. 

For his eminent services to the State, 
his Lordship was created Marquess 
Camden and Earl of Brecknock in Sept. 
1812. 

He married Dec. 31, 1785, Frances, 
daughter and sole heiress of William 
Molesworth, esq., and by her (who died 
Aug. 7, 1829) his Lordship had issue, 
Lady Frances Anne Pratt, who died in 
1822, aged 35; Lady Georgiana Elizabeth, 
who is living unmarried; Lady Caroline 
Anne, born July, 1794, who died in 1827, 
having married, in 1825, Alexander Ro- 
bert Stewart, esq., cousin to the Mar- 
quess of Londonderry; and George 
Charles, now Marquess Camden. The 
present Marquess was born in 1799, and 
married in 1835 Harriet, eldest daughter 
of the Right Rev. George Murray, Lord 
Bishop of Rochester, by whom he has 
issue two daughters, and a son and heir, 
now Earl of Brecknock, born on the 30th 
of June last. 

A portrait of the Marquess Camden, 
painted by J. Hoppner, esq. R.A., is pub- 
lished in Fisher’s National Portrait Gal- 
lery, 1829. _— 

Tue Countess or Dysart. 

Oct. 22. At Ham House, Surrey, aged 
95, the Right Hon. Louisa Tollemache, 
Countess of Dysart, co. Fife, and Lady 
of Huntingtour, co. Perth (1643). 

Her ladyship was born on the 2d July, 
1745, the eldest daughter of Lionel Tal- 
mash, fourth Earl of Dysart, by Lady 
Grace Carteret, second daughter of John 
Earl Granville. She was married in 
Aug. 1765, to John Manners, esq. of the 
Grange, near Grantham, M.P. for New- 
ark, (a natural son of Lord William Man- 
ners, M.P. for Leicestershire) who died 
Sept. 23, 1792, having had issue by her 
Ladyship ten children, four sons and six 
daughters, of whom the only survivor is 
the Hon. Charles Manners Tollemache. 
2,900/. per annum in 1782 to 23,0000. 
each in 1808. The motion was negatived 
without a division. 





In order of birth their names were as fol- 
low: 1, Sir William Manners, of Buck- 
minster, co. Leicester, who was created a 
baronet in 1793, and in 1821 became Lord 
Huntingtour on his mother’s accession to 
the peerage ; he married in 1789 Catha- 
rine Rebecca, third daughter of Francis 
Grey, esq. and dying in 1833, left by that 
lady, who survives, a family of six sons 
and five daughters, of whom the eldest son 
has now succeeded to the earldom; 2, the 
Hon. John Tollemache, who died in 
1837, having married in 1806 Mary Duch- 
ess Dowager of Roxburgh, daughter of 
Benjamin Bechenoe, esq. ; 3, Sophia, who 
died young; 4, Lady Catharine Sophia, 
who died in 1825, having married in .1793 
Sir Gilbert Heathcote, Bart. M.P. for 
Lincolnshire ; 5, George, and6, Elizabeth- 
Louisa, who both died young; 7, Maria- 
Caroline, who died in 1805, having mar- 
ried James Duff, esq. now Earl of Fife ; 
8, the Hon. Charles Manners Tolle- 
mache, who married first in 1797 Frances, 
only daughter of William Hay, esq. uncle 
to the present Marquessof Tweeddale ; and 
secondly, in 1803, Gertrude-Florinda, 
eldest daughter of the late Lieut. Gen. 
William Gardiner, and widow of Charles 
John Clarke, esq. and has issue by both 
marriages; 9, the Most Noble Louisa- 
Grace, Duchess of St. Alban’s, who was 
married in 1802 to Aubrey, sixth Duke of 
St. Alban’s, and died in 1816: and 10, 
Lady Laura, who died in 1834, having 
married in 1808 John William Henry 
Dalrymple, esq. the late Earl of Stair, but 
which marriage was declared void in 1809, 
in consequence of a previous Scotch con- 
tract with anotherlady. On the death of 
her brother Wilbraham fifth Earl of 
Dysart, in 1821, Lady Louisa Manners 
succeeded to the family honours and es- 
tates. Notwithstanding her ladyship’s 
advanced age she retained her mental fa- 
culties to the last, and, until within a few 
days of her dissolution, enjoyed uninter- 
rupted good health. Her body was de- 
posited in the family mausoleum, at Hel- 
mingham, Suffolk, on the 8th of October. 
The funeral service was read by the Rev. 
Edward Bellman, one of her ladyship’s 
chaplains, in the presence of her ladyship’s 
relatives, and the numerous tenantry who 
had assembled to pay their last tribute of 
respect. 





Viscount KenMURE. ; 
Sept. 21. In his 91st year, the Right 
Hon. John Gordon, Viscount of Ken- 
mure and Lord of Lochinvar (1633). 
His lordship was the second son of John 
Gordon, esq. of Kenmure, an officer in 
the army, who died at Liverpool in 1769, 
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by Lady Frances Mackenzie, only daugh- 
ter of William fifth Earl of Seaforth. His 
eldest brother, William, Captain in the 
first or Royal Scots regiment of foot, 
died in 1772. He was‘himself a Captain 
in the 17th regiment of foot. In 1780he 
was chosen a Member of Parliament for 
the stewartry of Kirkcudbright ; but it was 
a double return, and the election was de- 
clared void; he was returned a second 
time, but found not duly elected. At the 
general election of 1784 he was returned 
for the same county and retained his seat 
until 1786. His lordship was restored to 
the peerage of his ancestors in 1824, by 
King George the Fourth, at the same time 
as the Earls of Marr and Airlie, and 
Viscount Strathallan. The dignity had 
been forfeited upon the rebellion of 1715, 
by his grandfather William the sixth Vis- 
count, who was beheaded on Tower Hill, 
Feb. 24, 1716. 

His Lordship married in 1781 Miss 
Morgan, who died in 1815, having had no 
issue. He is succeeded in his titles by his 
nephew, Lieut. Adam Gordon, R.N. who 
is unmarried, but has four brothers. 


Lorp Hotianp. 

Oct, 22. At Holland house, Kensing- 
ton, in his 67th year, the Right Hon. 
Henry Richard Vassall, third Baron Hol- 
land of Holland, co. Lincoln (1762), and 
Baron Holland, of Foxley, co. Wilts 
(1763); a Privy Councillor and member 
of the Cabinet, Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, a Lord of Trade and Plan. 
tations, a Commissioner for the Duchy 
of Cornwall, a Commissioner for Build- 
ing Churches; &c. &c. M.A. F.R.S. 
and F.S.A. 

Lord Holland was born at Winterslow 
house, in Wiltshire, on the 2lst Nov. 
1773, the only son of Stephen second 
Lord Holland (the elder brother of the 
Right Hon. Charles James Fox), by 
Lady Mary FitzPatrick, eldest daughter 
of John first Earl of Upper Ossory. 

The following year was one of extra- 
ordinary calamity to his family. On the 
morning of the 9th of Jan. 1774, the 
noble seat of his birthplace was destroyed 
by fire, and he incurred a second debt for 
infant life to his mother, who, when all 
were regardless but of personal safety, 
thought only of her child, flew to the 
nursery, and by her maternal heroism 
became the providential instrument, not 
alone of his, but of her own preservation; 
for it afterwards appeared, that, had she 
sought any other way of escape, she must 
have perished. On the Ist of July of the 
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same year, died Henry Lord Holland; 
on the 24th of the same month his lady 
followed him to the grave; and on the 
26th Dec. his eldest son, father of the 
subject of the present memoir, after a 
brief five months’ heritage of title and 
estate, was numbered also with the family 
dead. To Fitz Patrick Earl of Upper 
Ossory, the affectionate brother of the 
bereaved widow, was consigned the sacred 
duty of supplying the vacant place of a 
second parent to her infant children, and 
on him the sole charge shortly devolved ; 
for in the year 1778, after a painful illness, 
Mary Lady Holland, the mistress of many 
amiable qualities and elegant accomplish- 
ments, died at the early age of thirty-two. 

Lord Holland was first placed at a 
small school, and thence transferred to 
Eton, where he remained between eight 
and nine years, laying the foundation of 
manly friendships, by youthful intimacies 
with Lord Carlisle, Mr. Canning, Mr. 
Frere, Mr. (Bobus) Smith, and others. 
Removing to Oxford, he entered as a 
nobleman at Christ Church, Oct. 19, 
1790, and was created an honorary Master 
of Arts June 20, 1792. On quitting 
the university, he visited Copenhagen, 
France, and Switzerland; and was pre- 
sent when Louis XVI. accepted the 
Constitution, after his attempt to leave 
the country, and seizure at Varennes, 

In March 1793, he again embarked at 
Portsmouth on board the Juno frigate, 
commanded by Capt. (afterwards Sir Sa- 
muel) Hood, for Corunna. The Spanish 
Admiral, Gravina, who fell at Trafalgar, 
was a fellow-passenger, and ever after a 
warm friend. With the exception of 
Catalonia and Valencia, he visited the 
whole of Spain; making the language, 
the habits of its various people, its litera. 
ture, and government, the pursuits of his 
study, and the objects of his investigation. 
From Spain he passed into Italy, living 
for some time with Lord Wycombe at 
Florence ; and in 1796 returned to Eng. 
land. 

Whilst in Italy he formed an intimacy 
with the wife of Sir Godfrey Webster, 
Bart. ; in consequence of which, the latter 
brought an action against him, and ob- 
tained damages to the amount of 60007. 
Lady Webster being subsequently di- 
vorced, Lord Holland married her in 
1797, and on that occasion took, by royal 
sign manual, the surname of Vassall, 
which was not, however, assumed by his 
children. 

On the oth Jan. 1798, he entered upon 
his parliamentary career, by opposing the 
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second reading of the bill for a treble as- 
sessment of taxes: his first essay was re- 
markable, for, after having spoken at 
some length upon the measure, he rose a 
second time, and replied to Lord Gren- 
ville’s arguments with so much ability, as 
to convince his hearers that he possessed 
intuitively one of those parliamentary 
qualities, with which few are invested, 
except through long practice and expe- 
rience. We may here add, that his Lord- 
ship’s manner of speaking in the House 
was ever earnest and impassioned, al- 
though his utterance was imperfect and 
his gesticulation ungraceful; always full 
of matter, and, when the subject admitted 
of it, finely illustrated by historical allu- 
sions. 

In the year 1800, Lord Holland visited 
Germany, met Prince Frederick of Prus- 
sia at Reinsberg, and returned from Dres- 
den through the French territory, by Co- 
logne and Brussels, to Calais, having ob- 
tained a passport through the kindness of 
Talleyrand, and permission to use it from 
Lord Grenville. Lord Holland’s name is 
at this period of frequent occurrence in 
the debates of the House of Lords, se- 
conding there, at no ignoble distance, the 
eloquent efforts of his uncle in the lower 
house in behalf of the liberty of the sub- 
ject, and the pacification of the country. 
To particularize the events of these im- 
portant parliamentary campaigns, is im- 
possible, and we must dismiss them with 
the single memorable mention, that Lord 
Holland was the first peer who proposed 
to submit the Catholic claims to the con- 
sideration of a Committee, and broke 
down those outworks with which the op- 
ponents of the question had fortified its 
approaches. 

At the peace of Amiens Lord Holland 
proceeded to Paris, where he had shortly 
the satisfaction of being joined by Mr. 
Fox, the main ostensible object of whose 
visit was the collecting of further materials 
for his historical work. In company with 
his uncle, Lord Holland was introduced 
to the First Consul, who thus addressed 
him, * You are going to Spain?” ‘“ Yes.” 
*¢ And what the devil are you going there 
for?”—a question, which, some years 
after, he might with more propriety have 
put tohimself. During his stay in Paris, 
Lord Holland enjoyed frequent and inti- 
mate intercourse with many celebrated 
men, such as Talleyrand, De La Fayette, 
Chevalier D’Azara, the Marchese Luc- 
chesini, and others, whom the extraordi- 
nary events of the times had brought to- 
gether in that capital. 

In Noy. 1802, his Lordship, gratifying 
old predilections, and in company with 


Lady Uolland, entered Spain a second 
time by way of Perpignan, and, after re- 
maining some months in the vicinities of 
Barcelona and Valencia, travelled to 
Madrid by way of Murcia, Grenada, An- 
dalusia, and La Mancha. He resided in 
the Spanish capital till after the declara- 
tion of war, making occasional visits to 
St. Ildefonso, Aranjuez, and excursions 
to Toledo, Burgos, and Valladolid ; ob- 
tained passports through the courtesy of 
the Prince of Peace; and, after seeing 
some parts of Portugal, returned to Eng- 
land in 1805. ‘The face of public affairs 
had changed; Mr. Pitt was again minis- 
ter, and ministering war to the world. 

The Catholic question was to be brought 
forward in the House of Lords on the 
10th of May, and his Lordship hastened 
home to speak and vote in its favour; and 
continued thenceforward to exercise a 
spirited participation in every important 
question which became the object of de- 
bate. During his uncle’s lifetime he had 
no seat in the Cabinet, but was sworn in 
a Privy Councillor, and appointed, in 
conjunction with Lord Auckland, to ne- 
gociate with Messrs. Monro and Pinck- 
ney, the American plenipotentiaries, for 
an amicable adjustment of certain differ. 
ences between the two governments. 
Lord Holland was not ill chosen for such 
a commission : both abroad and at home, 
the subject of political economy had occu- 
pied much of his attention; during his 
long residence in Spain, he had carefully 
examined into all the resources of that 
fine country, and their grievous misappli- 
cation ; in visiting her sea-ports, he had 
busied himself in acquiring a practical 
knowledge of the operations of her foreign 
and domestic commerce : but the impress- 
ment of American seamen, the rights of 
neutrals, and rules for the regulation of 
the British colonial trade, were complex 
and difficult subjects to arrange ; nor was 
it till after long endeavours that a treaty 
was signed, in which all the disputed 
points were settled, with the exception of 
the impressment, which, from neither 
party being able to devise a substitute, 
was left to mutual good understanding. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Jefferson, then Presi- 
dent of the United States, refused his ra- 
tification; and this treaty, which, by its 
stipulations as to neutrals, would have 
prevented the subsequent war with Ame- 
rica, became a nullity. 

The death of Mr. Fox led to new ar- 
rangements, and Lord Holland was intro- 
duced into the Cabinet as Lord Privy 
Seal; but the strength of the Whig por- 
tion of the government had now departed ; 
and the only measure worthy of notice, in 
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which his Lordship co-operated after his 
accession to office, was the bill for the 
abolition of the slave trade.- Early in 
1807 the ministers were dismissed from 
his Majesty's councils, in consequence of 
their refusing to pledge themselves never 
to bring forward any measures connected 
with relief for the Catholics. 

The efforts of the Spaniards to free 
themselves from the impending yoke of 
Napoleon, awakened all Lord Holland’s 
old affections for that people; Florida- 
Blanea, Valdez, and other eminent per- 
sons in that country, had made him the 


channel of their important communica-* 


tions to Mr, Canning; and so intensely 
was his interest excited, that he embarked 
on board the Amazon frigate, and landed 
at Corunna almost simultaneously with 
the division of the British army under the 
command of Sir David Baird; and it is 
no less curious than true, so little pre- 
science was then observed in warlike 
equipments, that the only military map 
in possession of the staff was supplied 
to them by his Lordship. As the tide of 
war permitted, he travelled through va- 
rious parts of the Peninsula, and had 
the satisfaction of recognizing many old 
friends, as Jovellanos, Garay, &c. among 
the members of the Junta, or serving in 
the ranks of the patriot army ; after visit- 
ing Cadiz, he went to Lisbon, and thence 
returned to England, about the latter end 
of the year 1809. 

Lord Holland was for many sessions 
the introducer and warm advocate in the 
House of Lords, of Sir Samucl Romilly's 
benevolent but ineffectual endeavours to 
soften the asperities of the common law ; 
he took an active part in the multifa:ious 
debates upon the Catholic question ; the 
revocation of the orders in council; the 
regency bill; the delays in chancery, &c. 
During the first successes of the Allies, he 
also frequently dwelt upon their affording 
us the means of procuring peace ; and, in 
1814, eloquently protested against the 
cession of Norway to Sweden. Had the 
junction of parties proposed in 1811 by 
Lord Wellesley been effected, Lord Hol- 
land was to have had the post of First 
Lord of the Admiralty, under the new 
administration. 

In 1816, when the bill to legalize the 
detention of Napoleon as a prisoner of 
war was before the House of Lords, 
Lord Holland raised his voice against it; 
not, it would appear, from any political 
motive, for he was not countenanced in 
his opinion by the party with which he 
usually acted. Until death relieved the 
prisoner, he never ceased to deprecate 
what he deemed the unwarrantable con- 
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duct towards him, of Government and 
their agents. 

The published debates of the House of 
Lords, during the long continuance of the 
Earl of Liverpool's administration, bear 
ample record that Lord Holland was an 
active and undeviating opponent of that 
minister’s system, and management of 
public affairs. Lord Holland lent his 
aid to Mr. Canning, and it is still unex- 
plained why his talents were not further 
made available by a seat in the Cabinet. 
Mr. Canning’s premature death, however, 
led to the Duke of Wellington’s assump- 
tion of power, and to a new course of po- 
litics. On introducing the bill for the 
repeal of the ‘Test and Corporation Acts 
into the House of Lords, Lord Holland 
made the most elaborate, argumentative, 
and masterly speech he ever delivered. 
Emboldened by success on this and other 
popular questions, the subject of Reform 
of Parliament was renewed with aug- 
mented force, and the Duke of Welling. 
ton resigned, 

The Whig party was called to power, 
and Lord Holland, on the 22d of Novy. 
1830, after three and twenty years’ seces- 
sion, became a Cabinet Minister, and 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
which office he has since continued to fill, 
with the exception of the well-known in- 
tervals during which his party were tem- 
porarily dismissed from office. 

Lord Holland was Recorder of Not- 
tingham until the alterations which took 
place under the Municipal Retorm Bill. 

We shall now enumerate Lord Hol- 
Jand’s productions as a votary of literature 
and the muses : 

An Account of the Life and Writings 
of Lope Felix de Vega Carpio. 1806, 
Svo. The Life and Writings of the same, 
and of Guillem de Castro, 2 vols. 1817. 

Three Comedies from the Spanish. 
1807, 8vo. 

In 1808 he edited his uncle Charles 
James Fox’s History of the early part of 
the Reign of James If. 4to. 

A Letter to Dr. Shuttleworth, in fa- 
vour of the Cathotic Claims. 

Letter to a Neapolitan from an Eng- 
lishman (written to clear up some mis- 
conception by Murat, of a conversation 
which his Lordship had held with him), 
Privately printed in 1818, 

During the latter years of his life, he is 
not known to have written more than an 
occasional copy of verses, and the transla- 
tion of a canto of Orlando Furioso, print- 
ed in the Appendix to one of Mr. W. 
Stewart Rose’s volumes. All he wrote 
exhibited a refined taste and delicacy, 
His name is embalmed in Byron's dedi- 
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cation of The Bride of Abydos, and in 
Campbell’s Gertrude of Wyoming. 

In connection with his authorship, it 
may also be mentioned that Lord Holland 
was in no ordinary degree conspicuous as 
a recording commentator on the proceed- 
ings of the House of Lords in the shape 
of ‘‘ protests,” some of the most elabo- 
rate now on their Lordships’ Journals 
cecety on the subject of Napoleon 

onaparte’s detention at St. Helena) be- 
ing the productions of his pen. 

We may also refer to a long series of 
correspondence with Dr. Parr, printed in 
Dr. Parr’s Works, by Johnstone, vol. vii. 
pp. 122—161. 

The following tribute to the memory 
of this nobleman has appeared in the 
Examiner : 

‘¢ The benignant, the accomplished Lord 
Holland is no more; the last and best of 
the Whigs of the old school; the long- 
tried friend of feligious and civil liberty; 
the champion of toleration, and of the 
oppressed, has closed a life which has 
been an ornament and a bulwark of the 
Liberal cause. He was one of England’s 
worthies in the pristine sense of the word, 
and a more finished example of the steady 
statesman, the urbane gentleman, and the 
accomplished scholar never existed. Lord 
Holland's was a fine mind, anda fine mind 
in perpetual exercise of the most healthy 
kind. It was observed of him, that he 
was never found without a good book in 
his hand. His understanding was tho- 
roughly masculine, his taste of a delicacy 
perhaps approaching to a fault. His opi- 
nions he maintained earnestly and ener- 
getically, but with a rare, a beautiful can- 
dour. Nothing was proscribed with him. 
As of old, the meanest wayfarers used to 
be received hospitably, lest angels should 
be turned away ; so Lord Holland seemed 
to have a hearing for every argument lest 
a truth should be shut out from his mind. 

‘©The charm of his conversation will 
never be forgotten by those who have en- 
joyed it. His mind was full of anecdote, 
which was always introduced with the 
most felicitous appositeness, and exqui- 
sitely narrated. Indeed his memory seem- 
ed to have a space for every anecdote that 
was laid up in it. 

“ Lord Holland had lived with all the 
most distinguished and eminent men of 
the last forty years, but his knowledge of 
the greatest, the most eloquent, the most 
witty, or the most learned, had not indis- 
posed him to appreciate merits and talents 
of a less great order. He was a friend of 
merit wherever it could be found, and 
knew how to value it and to encourage it 
in all its degrees. 
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“ None ever enjoyed life more than 
Lord Holland, or enjoyed it more intel- 
lectually ; and none ever was more con- 
tributory to the enjoyment of others. He 
possessed the sunshine of the breast, and 
no one could approach him without feel- 
ing its genial influence. Lord Holland 
was a wit without a particle of ill-nature, 
and a man of learning without a taint of 
pedantry. His apprehension of anything 
good was unfailing ; nothing worth observ- 
ing and remembering ever escaped him. 

“The void which Lord Holland has 
left will never be filled—a golden link 
with the genius of the last age is broken 
and gone. The fine intellect whose light 
burned at the shrine of freedom is extin- 
guished. An influence the most propi- 
tious to the peace, so precious to the 
world’s best interests, is lost when the 
need of it is great indeed.” 

On the last subject the Morning Post 
asserts that ‘“ he has been generally under- 
stood to have led a sort of Cabinet oppo- 
sition to Lord Palmerston upon the 
Turkish question, and to have not only 
favoured, but vehemently seconded, the 
objects of the French minister upon that 
question. He has even been lately point- 
ed at by a ministerial journal, which es- 
pouses the Palmerston views of foreign 
policy, as intriguing with M. Thiers for 
the defeat of that policy which the majo- 
rity of the British Cabinet had determined 
upon,” 

A portrait of Lord Holland, by J. R. 
Smith, was exhibited at the Royal Aca- 
demy, in 1802. Another, by the same 
artist, is engraved by Reynolds, and pub- 
lished in 1807, as a companion to the 
print of his uncle, Mr. Fox. A very 
excellent likeness, representing him in 
his latter days, was painted by C. R. 
Leslie, R.A. and is engraved in Fisher's 
National Portrait Gallery, 1833, to the 
very authentic and particular memoir ac- 
companying which we must acknowledge 
ourselves much indebted. 

Lord Holland married July 9, 1797, 
Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of Rich. 
ard Vassall, esq. (a very opulent planter) 
and the divorced wife of Sir Gedfrey 
Webster, of Battle Abbey, co. Sussex, 
Bart. and he assumed in consequence the 
name of Vassall, though his children have 
taken the family name of Fex. By Lady 
Holland, who survives him, he had issue : 
1, the Hon. Stephen, who died in 1800, 
in his 2d year; 2. the Right Hon. Henry 
Edward, now Lord Holland, who at the 
time of his father’s death was Minister 
Plenipotentiary at the Court of Tuscany ; 
he was born in 1802, and married in 1833, 
Lady Mary Augusta Coventry, only 
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daughter of the Earl of Coventry, but has 
no issue; 3. the Right Hon. Mary-Eli- 
zabeth Lady Lilford, married in 1830 to 
Thomas-Atherton third and present 
Lord Lilford, and has several children ; 
4. the Hon. Georgiana-Anne, who died in 
1819, in her 10th year. The eldest son 
of Lord and Lady Holland was born be- 
fore their marriage,—Lieut-Col. Charles 
Richard Fox, late Secretary to the Ord- 
nance, and M.P. for Stroud; he married 
‘in 1824 Lady Mary Fitz-Clarence, se- 
cond daughter of his late Majesty William 
the Fourth, and Housekeeper of Windsor 
Castle, but they have no issue. 

Lord Holland’s funeral left Holland 
House, Kensington, on ‘Tuesday the 27th 
Oct. for interment in Millbrook Church, 
Bedfordshire, near the family seat, Ampt- 
hill park. It arrived at Luton on the 
same evening, and reached its destination 
at half past twa@o’clock the next day. The 
hearse was followed by four mourning 
coaches, in the first of which were CoWw- 
nel Fox, chief mourner, the Duke of 
Leinster, Dr. Allen, M.D., and Lord 
Lilford. In the second, the Bishop of 
Chichester, Colonel Webster, the Marquis 
of Kildare, and Mr. Charles Howard. 
In the third, Mr. Dawes Danvers, the 
Earl of Arran, the Rev. George Cardale, 
Mr. Fitzpatrick. In the fourth, Mr. 
Swaffield, the agent of his lordship, and 
his principal domestics. The funeral 
service was performed by the Rev. George 
C. Cardale, A.M. The numerous te- 
nantry joined the procession, walking two 
and two tothe church. The mansion and 
demesne at Ampthill, which were left to 
the late Lord Holland by the late Earl of 
Upper Ossory, it is understood, now be- 
come the property of Colonel Fox, 





Tue Rr. Hon. Sir Artuur Pacer. 

July 26. In Grosvenor-street, in his 
70th year, the Right Hon. Sir Arthur 
Paget, a Privy Councillor, and G.C.B., 
next brother to the Marquess of Angle- 


sey. 

Gir Arthur Paget was born on the 15th 
Jan. 1771, the third son of Henry first 
Earl of Uxbridge, by Jane, eldest dau. of 
the Very Rev. Arthur Champagne, Dean 
of Clonmacnoise. 

He was returned to Parliament for the 
county of Anglesey in Oct. 1794, on the 
decease of his brother, the Hon. William 
Paget, Capt. R.N. who died at Gibraltar 
of the wounds he received in capturing a 
French frigate. Sir Arthur was at that 
period Secretary of Legation at the Court 
of Berlin. In 1799 he went as Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the Elector Palatine, 
and Minister to the Diet of Ratisbon ; in 
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180.. he was appointed Envoy Extraor™ 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
Court of Vienna, and sworn of the Privy 
Council. 

On bis return from this mission he re- 
ceived apension of 1,700/., which was sub- 
sequently increased to 2,000/. for his 
services as Ambassador to the Ottoman 
Porte. Latterly the amount of his pen- 
sion is stated as 1,200/. 

On the 26th of May, 1804, he was no- 
minated a Knight of the Order of the 
Bath, and he was installed in 1812. 

He continued to represent the county 
of Anglesey during many Parliaments. 

Sir Arthur Paget married, Feb. 16, 
1809, Lady Augusta Jane Fane, second 
daughter of the Earl of Westmorland, 
her former marriage with Lord Boring- 
don (the late Earl of Morley) having 
been dissolved by Act of Parliament’ 
passed two days before. By this lady, 
who survives him, he had a family of nine 
children : 1. Leopoldina, who died young ; 
2. Stewart-Henry, formerly a Captain in 
the 52d Foot, who married in 1834 Char- 
lotte-Jemima, fourth daughter of the late 
Sir Robert Williams, Bart.; 3. Julia, 
who died in 1830, aged 17; +4. Laura- 
Caroline- Jane, who died in 1835, aged 20 ; 
5. Cecil- Augustus, who died in 1838, 
Ensign in the 5lst foot; 6. Amelia; 
7. Augusta-Berkeley; 8, Rosa-Maria; 
and 9. Agnes-Charlotte. 

His funeral took place on the Ist of 
August, at the early hour of eight a.m., 
in the catacombs of Kensal-green Ceme- 
tery. The cavalcade consisted of three 
mourning-coaches, in which were the 
Marquess of Anglesey, Lieut.-Gen. the 
Hon. Sir Edward Paget, G.C.B., the 
Hon. Berkeley Paget, Lord Burghersh 
(brother to Lady Augusta Paget), and 
the two eldest sons of the deceased. 

' Rr. Hon. Sir Wititam Garrow. 

Sept. 24. At Pegwell Cottage, near 
Ramsgate, in his 81st year, the Right 
Hon. Sir William Garrow. 

Sir William was a native of Monkton 
Hadley, in the county of Middlesex, 
where he was born on the 13th of April 
1760. He was the second son of the Rev. 
David Garrow, who conducted a school 
in that village for many years, and who 
died there on the 20th of March, 1805, in 
the 90th year of his age. William Gar- 
row, when seventeen years of age, was 
placed under Mr. Southouse, a special 
pleader of the Temple. After having 
continued for ey a member of the 
inferior branch of the legal profession, he 
was called to the bar by the Hon. Society 
of Lincoln’s Inn, Nov. 27, a He 
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soon distinguished himself by his acute- 
ness at the Sessions, and as an examining 
Counsel in the Court of King’s Bench. 
His first appearance at the bar of the 
House of Commons was as an advocate 
in opposition to the Tobacco Bill, pro- 
posed by Mr. Pitt. He was advanced to 
the grade of King’s Counsel in Hilary 
term 1793; and appointed Attorney-Ge- 
neral to the Prince of Wales in March 
1805. He was returned to Parliament 
for the borough of Gatton in March 
1805; at the general election of 1806 for 
Callington; and at that of 1807 for Eye. 

He was appointed Solicitor General to 
tne King June 27, 1812; Attorney Ge- 
neral in Hilary term in 1814; Chief Jus- 
tice of Chester in Hilary vacation 1814 ; 
and a Baron of the Court of Exchequer 
May 6, 1817. He resigned that office at 
the commencement of 1832 ; and in com- 
pliment to his long and valuable judicial 
services, was sworn a member of the Privy 
Council on the 22d of February, From 
that period he continued to live in retire- 
ment at his marine villa, Pegwell Cottage, 
which he had occupied for some years 

before. 

Sir William has been a widower for 
more than 30 years, and has left but one 
daughter, Eliza, who in 1804 married 
Samuel Fothergill Lettsom, esq. eldest 
son of the late Dr. Lettsom of Cam- 
berwell. Sir William’s only son, the late 
Rev. David William Garrow, D.D. ot 
Christ Church, Oxford, Rector of East 
Barnet, died in April 1827. 

Sir WItL1AM Brasazon, Barr. M.P. 

Oct. 24. At Brabazon Park, co. Mayo, 
Sir William John Brabazon, Bart, (1797,) 
M.P. for that county. 

He was the only surviving son of Sir 
Anthony Brabazon, the first Baronet, by 
Anne, daughter of the Right Hon. Sir 
Capel Molyneux, Bart. (who still sur- 
vives, in extreme old age and decayed 
faculties,) descended from a Norman fa- 
mily, which family lived for several gene- 
rations at Betchworth Castle, in Surrey. 
Sir Roger le Brabazon was Lord Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas, and Con- 
stable of the Tower, in the reign of Ed- 
ward I], His descendant in the seventh 
generation, Sir William Brabazon, of 
Eastwell, was Lord Treasurer and Lord 
Chief Justice of Ireland temp. Hen. VIII. 
on whose monument it is recorded, that 
‘¢he was the first Englishman who planted 
in Connaught, and won the Castle of 
Athlone.” He had two sons; the eldest, 
Sir Edward, was the ancestor of the pre- 
sent Earl of Meath, and the second, Sir 

Anthony, was progenitor of the Braba- 





zons, of Brabazon Park, whose descend- 
ant in the fifth generation was Sir An- 
thony Brabazon above mentioned. A 
History of the Brabazon family, compiled 
by Mr. Hercules Sharpe, the brother-in- 
law of Sir William Brabazon (and brother 
to Sir Cuthbert Sharpe of Sunderland), 
was privately printed at Paris, in 4to. 1825. 

Sir William was candidate in 1832, on 
the repeal interest, for the county of 
Mayo, when he was defeated by the Right 
Hon. D. Browne (now Lord Oranmore} 
and Mr. J. Browne. In 1835, however, 
he was at the head of the poll. ‘The hon. 
baronet fell under the lash of Daniel 
O’ Connell, in one of his inflammatory ad- 
dresses to “the People of Ireland,’ last 
year, on not being present on one of Lord 
Stanley’s victorious divisions. Although 
a man possessing many amiable qualities, 
he was a politician of a most dangerous 
class, at once an undisgriminating sup- 
porter of the present government, and a 
violent repealer. 

Sir William Brabazon was unmarried. 
He had two sisters: Anne-Mary, mar- 
ried to Hercules Sharpe, of Oaklands, near 
Battle, co. Sussex, esq. (she died at 
Boulogne the 12th July 1838, and was 
buried at Seddlescomb, co. Sussex); and 
Sarah, married to Lord Teynham. Sir 
William has bequeathed his extensive es- 
tates in the county of Mayo to his nephew 
William John Sharpe (born 30th Sept. 
1820), now of Trinity college, Cambridge, 
with an injunction to take the name of 
Brabazon. 

On the 4th Nov. the remains of this 
excellent landlord and liberal politician 
were consigned to their silent abode in 
the vault of Swinford church. Crowds 
of his tenantry and the peasantry of Gal- 
len barony assembled at Brabazon Park, 
early in the morning, for the purpose of 
paying their last sad tribute of respect. 
The landed proprietors, gentry, and a 
large number of the clergy, were also in 
attendance. At one o’clock the proces- 
sion left Brabazon Park, the body being 
carried by the younger members of the 
deceased’s tenantry. Lord Teynham, 
Hercules Sharpe, esq. and William John 
Sharpe, esq. James Brabazon, esq. of 
Rath, co. Louth, and J. D. Ellard, esq. 
were the chief mourners. The funeral 
service was read by the Hon. and Very 
Rev. Dean Gore, assisted by the Rev. B. 
Eames, and the body was then lowered to 
its resting-place in a vault, where it is to 
remain for a short period, previous to its 
being consigned to a grave in the church- 
yard, over which it is intended to erect a 
handsome monument. 
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N. A. Vicors, Ese. M.P. 

Oct. 26. At his house in Chester Ter- 
race, Regent’s Park, after a few days’ 
illness, Nicholas Aylward Vigors, 
esq. M.A. Honorary D.C.L., F.R.S., 
M.R.LA., F.S.A.. F.U.S., F.H.S. 
F.G.S., M.R.L., &c. of Old Leighlin, co. 
Carlow, M.P. for that county, and a De- 
puty Lieutenant of the same. 

Mr. Vigors entered as a member of 
Trinity college, Oxford ; but leaving the 
university without a degree, he became an 
officer in the guards. Subsequently he 
proceeded B.A. 1817, M.A. 1818, and 
was created an honorary D.C.L. at the 
commemoration in 1832. He published 
in 1811 (in 8vo.) “ An Inquiry into the 
Nature and Extent of Poetic Licence ;” 
a second edition of which appeared in 
1813. 

The science to which Mr. Vigors de- 
voted the prineipal part of his time and 
attention, previously to his entrance into 
Parliament, was Zoology ; and most zea- 
lously and successfully did he for many 
years pursue that interesting branch of 
natural history. Ornithology, however, 
was the particular department of the 
science in which he especially distin- 
guished himself. In the preface to the 
‘‘ Gardens and Menagerie of the Zoolo- 
gical Society delineated,” published (in 
2 vols.) in 1830-1, which received his ge- 
neral revision and superintendence, the 
editor (the late Mr. Edward Turner Ben- 
nett) states, ‘‘that in the ornithological 
department he has adopted the arrange- 
ment of Mr. Vigors, as developed by that 
gentleman in the 14th vol. of the Linnean 
Transactions, and subsequently in the 
2nd vol. of the Zoological Journal: an 
arrangement which he regards as having 
made the greatest advance towards the 
exposition of the natural system of any 
that has yet appeared.” 

The Linnean Traasanctions, the Zoo- 
logical Journal, and the earlier proceed- 
ings of the Zoological Socicty, are en- 
riched with numerous papers by Mr. 
Vigors, : ; 

His long and intimate connection with 
the Zoological Society is well known ; in 
fact it is no more than justice to unite his 
name with those of Sir Stamford Raffles 
and Sir Humphry Davy as the founders 
of that useful, interesting, and flourishing 
institution. Mr. Vigors ably filled 
the arduous office of Secretary to this 
Society from its establishment in 1826 
until the early part of 1833; when, find- 
ing that a due attention to its increasing 
business was incompatible with the proper 
discharge of his Parliamentary duties, he 
resigned. 
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His zeal for the welfare of this institu- 
tion, his scientific acquirements, and his 
readiness of access, contributed materially 
in the earlier days of the Society to its 
success. His liberality is shown in every 
department of the museum ; to which, on 
the formation of the Society, he gave the 
whole of the zoological subjects he pos- 
sessed. An act of such munificence as 
this the historians of scientific and literary 
institutions have rarely had to record. 
The Society, not unmirdful of what was 
due to Mr. Vigors for his long and esti- 
mable services as secretary, and also bear- 
ing in mind the value of his splendid do- 
nation, passed, at its anniversary meeting 
in 1833, the following resolution: “ That 
the thanks of the Society be given to N, 
A. Vigors, esq. for the eminent services 
which he has rendered to it by the able 
manner in which he has performed, since 
the commencement of the institution, the 
duties of secretary, and for the very liberal 
donation made by him at the foundation 
of the museum of the whole of his exten- 
sive and valuable zoological collections.” 

His Parliamentary career commenced 
with his return for the town of Carlow at 


the general election in Dec. 1832. His 
opponent on this occasion was Mr. 


Francis Bruen, who was defeated by a 
majority of thirty-five. At the dissolu- 
tion, which took place in Jan. 1835, Mr. 
Vigors again stood for Carlow, but was 
beaten by his former opponent by a ma- 
jority of sixteen. At the same election 
Col. Bruen and Mr. T. Kavanagh were 
returned for the county of Carlow, but 
were afterwards unseated upon petition, 
the election being declared void. A new 
election thereupon took place, and Mr, 
Vigors and Mr. Alexander Raphael were 
returned by a small majority over their 
opponents, the two unseated members. 
A new petition was, however, presented 
against the return by the defeated candi. 
dates, and after a long and expensive 
scrutiny before a committee of the House 
of Commons, Messrs. Vigors and Ra- 
phael were unseated, and Col. Bruen and 
Mr. Kavanagh seated in their stead. No 
further contest took place until Feb. 1837, 
when a vacancy occurred in the represen. 
tation of the county by the death of Mr. 
Kavanagh. Mr. Vigors again offered 
himself to the constituency, and was re- 
turned by a majority of thirty-six over his 
opponent, Mr. Thomas Bunbury. Mr, 
Bunbury petitioned against the return, 
but unsuccessfully. At the general elec. 
tion in July 1837, Mr. Vigors was again 
returned in conjunction with Mr. Jobn 
Ashton Yates by a majority of 87 over 
Messrs, Bruen and Bunbury, 
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The unsuccessful candidates petitioned 
the House of Commons against the re- 
turn, but the Committee refused to open 
the registry, and the petitioners were, 
therefore, compelled to withdraw from the 
further prosecution of their petition. Mr. 
Vigors’s politics were of the extreme 
Liberal character, and he almost inva- 
riably voted with the Radical party. He 
rarely spoke in the House, but was a di- 
ligent and efficient member of Commit- 
tees. He was an active member of the 
vestry of St. Pancras, the parish in which 
he resided in London, In his manners 
he was remarkably courteous and kind. 
He has left an only son, a graduate of Ox- 
ford, who ‘inherits much of the talent of 
his father. 





Sm Antuony Car.is.e. 

Nov. 2. At his house in Langham- 
place, after an illness of some weeks, Sir 
Anthony Carlisle, senior surgeon to the 
Westminster Hospital, one of the Council 
and Court of Examiners of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, of which he twice 
held the office of President, a Fellow of 
the Royal and other Societies, &c. 

This very eminent surgeon was born at 
Sullington, in the county of Durham, in 
1768, where his father lived on a paternal 
es‘ate, which had for several generations 
been in the possession of his family. His 
professional education commenced under 
an uncle at York, who soon dying, he was 
transferred to Mr, Green, founder of the 
nospital in the city of Durham. He 
thence proceeded to London, and imme- 
diately entered himself at the Hunterian 
school of Anatomy in Windmill-street, 
under Mr. Cruikshank and Dr. Baillie, 
and by his acuteness and zeal attracting 
the notice of the celebrated John Hunter, 
was invited to conduct the dissections and 
arrange the museum of that great anato- 
mist. This, however, though flattering, 
he declined. He then became a resident 
pupil of Mr. Henry Watson, F.R.S., a 
surgeon of the Westminster Hospital, and 
one of the Ccurt of Examiners of Sur- 
geons’ Hah, a man of the first rank in his 
profession, living in the best society, and 
universally esteemed. He continued the 
inmate of this gentleman, attending him 
with a care almost filial, when age had 
begun to impair the faculties of his teacher 
and friend, till death dissolved the con- 
nexion in 1793, when Mr. Carlisle be- 
came his successor at the Westminster 
Hospital. In that ancient institution he 
speedily distinguished himself, as much 
by his unaffected and invariable humanity 
to the suffering poor, as by his skill in the 
treatment of their diseases. There, too, 
origiuated with him the important prac- 
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tice of open consultations on the propriety 
of operating in cases admitting the slight- 
est doubt, a practice which has been at- 
tended by the most beneficial results, and 
consequently adopted at other hospitals. 
Animated by a love of nature and a de- 
sire to investigate her laws, and encou- 
raged by his intercourse with John 
Hunter, Mr. Carlisle was one of the 
earliest and most indefatigable labourers 
in the field of comparative anatomy, 
abundant evidence of which is to be found 
in the Transactions of the Royal Society, 
of which learned body he was elected a 
member in 1800. His intimate acquaint- 
ance with Sir Joseph Banks led to, or 
perhaps originated in, his inquiries into 
many branches of natural history; The 
results of these appear in the volumes of 
the Linnean and Horticultural Societies, 
and in several English scientific publica- 
tions, including journals, magazines, &c., 
from the end of the last century to a very 
recent period, shewing very distinctly the 
author’s ingenuity in discovery and rea- 
soning, and industry in pursuit of his ob- 
ject. In Nicolson’s Journal for July, 
1800, is a paper by Mr. Carlisle, “ On 
Galvanic Electricity and its chemical 
agencies,” ‘* which proves (says Mr. Petti- 
grew, in his Medical Portrait Gallery,) 
that Sir Anthony Carlisle was not only 
the first to observe the chemical effects 
of Galvanism, but also to indicate 
the future application of that agent.” 
In 1804 he wrote the Croonian Lecture, 
on Muscular Motion, which is printed 
in the Philosophical ‘Transactions for 
1804. In the Archeologia are two 
papers communicated by him while a 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. 
When young, Mr. Carlisle was admitted 
a student at the Royal Academy, on the 
recommendation of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
given in consequence of a conversation 
which took place at the celebrated paint- 
er’s house, between Sir Joshua, John 
Hunter, Edmd, Burke, and the art-loving 
medical student. One of the results of 
this was, ‘‘ An Essay on the Connexion 
between Anatomy and the Fine Arts,’’ 
publishedin The Artist, a periodical work ; 
aud to the same accidental circumstance 
may, probably, be traced his appointment, 
in 1808, to succeed Mr. Sheldon, as pro- 
fessor of Anatomy to the Royal Acade- 
my. He was the third who held this 
office, the first having been Dr. William 
Hunter., At the expiration of sixteen 
years he retired from the professorship, 
which, though highly honourable, was 
little more than honorary, and received 
from the members, as an acknowledge- 
ment of his services, a handsome salver, 
with an inscription equally creditable to 
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the royal academicians and to their re- 
tiring officer. 

In the course of an extensive practice, 
the subject of this notice much improved 
the instruments used in surgical opera- 
tions; ‘‘and it should be known,” says 
the biographer before-named, ‘‘ that to Sir 
Anthony's ingenuity and application we 
are indebted for the introduction of the 
present excellent amputating instruments : 
and he was the first in this country to use 
the bistoire caché.” 

At the accession of George IV. Mr. 
Carlisle, who had been Surgeon-Extraor- 
dinary to the Prince Regent, was among 
those who were recommended by minis- 
ters, solely on account of his professional 
merit, for the honour of knighthood, 
which the king conferred on him at his 
first levee. He had previously become 
surgeon to the Duke of Gloucester, to 
whom he was introduced by Dr. Parr. 
In the years 1820 and 1826 Sir Anthony 
delivered the MHunterian Lectures at 
the Royal College. To the merits of 
these ‘‘ many have borne testimony, par- 
ticularly his learned and eloquent col- 
league, Wm. Lawrence, esq., in his Lec- 
tures on Physiology, &c.” 

That Sir Anthony Carlisle is to be 
numbered among the most distinguished 
anatomists, physiologists, and naturalists 
of the age, is admitted by the most com- 
petent judges, and proved by his very nu- 
merous publications in all those depart- 
ments of science. As a surgeon his al- 
most numberless pupils will bear testi- 
mony to his profound knowledge in his 
profession, and his skill and patience as 
an instructor, As a man he was upright 
in his principles, a promoter of the hap- 
piness of his kind, and undaunted in the 
avowal of his opinions. In the latter he 
occasionally displayed that eccentricity 
which is not the unusual concomitant of 
genius ; but when differing from the ge- 
nerality he avoided offence, commonly 
expressing his dissent with a degree of 
humour—a kind of pleasantry in which 
he excelled—by no means disagreeable ; 
so that, if he did not always succeed in 
making proselytes, he rarely made a re- 
sentful enemy. As apractitioner he was 
most liberal to those whose means were 
more limited than their inclinations, and 
humane and tender to all, especially the 
poor, who, in Westminster costleaiaate, 
will long deplore. the loss of his advice, 
which was invariably given them in a tone 
and manner that doubled its value, by in-. 
spiring them with confidence, and showing 
that they were in the bands of one who 
did not without sympathy view their suf- 
ferings, or listen to their complaints with. 
out un anxious wish to relieve them. 
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The remains of Sir A. Carlisle were 
deposited in Kensall-Green Cemetery, in 
the most unostentatious and simple man- 
ner, attended by two relatives and a few 
intimate friends, according to his own 
particular direction, Ata meeting of the 
Governors of the Westminster Hospital, 
held on the 17th of November, the fol- 
lowing resolution, moved by Anthony 
White, esq., now senior surgeon to that 
incorporated charity, was unanimously 
carried :— 

‘* That the Governors of the Westmin- 
ster Hospital sincerely deplore the loss 
their Institution has sustained by the 
death of Sir Anthony Carlisle, a most dis- 
tinguished surgeon, and of high scientific 
and literary attainments :—That this hos- 
pital has during a space of forty-seven 
years been indebted to him for his excel- 
lent professional services, and singularly 
so for greatly increasing, through his in- 
fluence, the support of the charity :— 
That owing to his personal energies the 
first subscription towards the erection of 
the present new Hospital, amounting to 
nearly 80007, was raised ;—That the Go- 
vernors are thus anxious to record their 
sense of the signal advantages derived to 
the Institution from the skill of Sir An. 
thony Carlisle, and of the important as- 
sistance he rendered towards raising 
and carrying into useful operation the 
eflicient and beautiful architectural struc- 
ture which now forms the renovated 
Westminster Hospital.” 





Tue Rev. Joun Skinner, F.S.A. 

Oct. 12, 1839. At Camerton, Somer- 
setshire, the Rev. John Skinner, M.A, 
Rector of that parish, and F.S.A. 

Mr. Skinner was the son of Russell 
Skinner, esq. of Newtown, Hants, and 
Claverton house, near Bath; his mother 
was Miss Page, of Tottenham High 
Cross, Middlesex. He was educated at 
Cheam ; at Trinity college, Oxford, where 
he attained the degree of M.A. in 1797; 
and at Lincoln’s Inn, his original destina- 
tion being the law. After taking holy 
orders, he was for four months Curate of 
South Brent in Somersetshire, and after 
spending a short time in travel, the living 
of Camerton, the next presentation to 
which had been purchased for him, fell 
vacant, and he was instituted thereto in 
Sept. 1800. 

Mr. Skinner succeeded to considerable 
property from the family of Manningham, 
descended from the Right Rev. Thomas 
Manningham, D.D. Bishop of Chiches- 
ter, Henry Manningham, esq. of Thorp, 
Surrey, married, Nov. 11, 1807, Laura, sis- 
ter to Mr. Skinner, and died without issue. 
A brother, Major-Gen. Coote Manning. 
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ham, who died in 1809, was Equerry to 
King George III. and Colonel of the 
95th foot. Harriet, a sister, was the wife 
of the Right Hon. C. P. Yorke. 

Mr. Skinner was a very zealous and 
enthusiastic investigator of the early anti- 
quities of Britain, and he formed a very 
large collection of Roman and native an- 
tiques discovered in the various settle- 
ments in his vicinity. Though he scarcely 
appeared at all before the public as an in- 
dependent author, yet he materially as- 
sisted several contemporary antiquaries, 
and he had filled quite a library of manu- 
script volumes, containing descriptions 
and drawings of his discoveries, and diaries 
of his tours and other investigations, 
though unfortunately so intermixed with 
professional and personal matters, as to 
render it advisable to keep them private 
for the present. We understand he has 
left ready for publication a very curious 
work on the Origin and Analysis of Lan. 
guage, with 1,000/. to bear the charge. 
His Diary, consisting of 140 or 150 vo- 
lumes, he left to the British Museum, on 
condition of its being locked up for fifty 
years. We understand that the Trustees, 
after some demur, have accepted these 
conditions. In the mean time we may 
refer to the following essays which have 
been already laid before the public : 

An account of the course of Wansdyke, 
communicated to Sir R. C. Hoare. 

A Dissertation respecting some Ro- 
man Antiquities discovered on the line of 
Antonine’s Vallum, since the publication 
of General Roy’s work: read before the 
Society of Antiquaries 19th Jan, 1826, 
and printed in the Archwologia (with two 
plates), vol. X XI. pp. 455—468. 

A Memoir on the claims of Camerton, 
near Bath, to be considered as the Camo. 
ludunum spoken of ~ Dion and Tacitus, 
in which was established the first Colony 
of the Romans in Bristol. This essay in 
its first state was read before the Bristol 
Philosophical and Literary Society, and 
will be found in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine for March 1827, pp. 252—255. It 
was subsequently enlarged and read be- 
fore the Society of Antiquaries, but not 
printed by them; though Sir Richard 
Hloare printed a reply, advocating the 
claims of Camoludunum in Essex. Mr, 
Skinner’s Memoir has been more recently 
printed as the Third Chapter on Roman 
Antiquities in Phelps’s History of Somer- 
setshire, vol. I. pp. 138—153; and there 
can be no question that Ais Camoludunum 
was an important Roman settlement, if 
not the same to which ‘Tacitus referred. 

*In regard to etymology, which was his 
particular hobby, Mr, Skinver certainly 
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ran very wild, his system being founded 
ona presumed significance in every LETTER 
entering into the composition of Celtic 
names, to which language he referred 
many of palpable Saxon origin ; but, what- 
ever may be thought of his theories, there 
can be no question that his diligent and long 
continued observations are of great value 
in the Romano- British department of an- 
tiquities. 

Mr. Skinner had been in a declining 
state of health for some weeks pre- 
vious to his death, and his mind had 
been very much affected. We lament to 
have to add, that in a paroxysm of de- 
rangement, he suddenly terminated his 
painful disorder by discharging a pistol 
through his head. 

Mr. Skinner has left one son, Fitzowen 
Skinner, esq. of Trinity college, Oxford, 
and a Barrister-at-law of Lincoln’s Inn, 
who married, Feb. 22, 1838, Laura-Eliza, 
youngest daughter of the late Rev. J. F. 
Stuart, Rector of Lower Gravenhurst, 
Beds; and one daughter, Anna, married, 
Aug. 7, 1839, to W. R. A. Boyle, esq. 
of Sloane-street and Lincoln’s Inn. He 
had four other daughters, who died, all 
we believe from consumption, two before 
and two after their mother, 

Mr. Skinner’s portrait was painted by 
Patten; and another was taken by S. C. 
Smith, for Sir Richard Hoare, and is 
preserved at Stourhead. 





AmsrosE GLovenr, Ese. F.S.A. 

Sept. 16. At Reigate, in his 84th 
year, Ambrose Glover, esq. F.S.A. for 
many years a solicitor there, of the high- 
est respectability and repute. 

Mr. Glover was descended from a 
yeoman family of great estimation, who 
had settled for many generations at the 
top of the Chalk Hill in Surrey, border- 
ing on Kent. 

Richard Glover purchased the estate of 
Norwoods (vulgo Norrads) in Cudham, 
Kent, from the family whose name con- 
tinues affixed to it, in the 26th of Eliza- 
beth, and was the parent of a line of sub- 
stantial yeomen, in which line it con. 
tinued until it was alienated in the pre- 
sent century by Mrs. Katharine Rowed, 
whose mother, Susan Glover, was the 
only daughter and heir of William Glover 
of Norwoods, the son of Roger, the son 
of John, the son of Richard, the son of 
John, the son of Richard, the purchaser. 
From Richard, the grandson of the pur- 
chaser, descended a numerous family, of 
whom a younger son, of the same bap- 
tismal name, acquired the sobriquet of 
Buff Glover, and is the hero of many 
traditions still circulating in the neigh. 
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bourhood, and which were fondly che- 
rished by the subject of this memoir, who 
sessed his ancestor’s belt of buff. lea- 
ther, with its silver buckle. ‘The sturdy 
eoman, as did his descendants, until the 
ast generation, tenanted the Court Lodge 
of Woldingham. 

James Duke of York, then occupying 
Reigate Priory, hunted the surrounding 
country, and taking the stag upon his 
farm, was invited by Buff to partake of 
the hospitality of the Court Lodge. The 
intended courtesy was however frus- 
trated. The yeoman rode forward to pre- 
pare his household for their guest, but his 
dame had a no less sturdy spirit than his 
own, and when she was informed for whom 
her board was to be spread, she planted 
herself in the doorway, declaring that 
while she was a mistress there no Papist 
should cross the threshold ; and the Royal 
Duke was compelled to take his tankard 
on the joisting-block. 

The subject bf this memoir was born 
at Curds in the parish of Oxted. He 
was the youngest of eight children, having 
four sisters and three brothers, all of 
whom he survived. He was baptized at 
Oxted on the 2d May, 1757, as the son 
of Nathaniel Glover by Elizabeth his 
wife, likewise of a yeoman family, and 
the daughter of George Steere of Nut- 
field. 

Curds was a vast old mansion, of which 
old Mrs. Shepherd, in the language of 
Mrs. Glover, occupied one extremity, 
whilst the Glovers were issuing into life 
at the other. The old lady held it as the 
widow of William Streatfeild, and having 
married to her second husband, one John 
Shepherd, was by him reduced to straight- 
ened circumstances. On her death it 
devolved to Thomas Streatfeild, esq. a 
nephew of William, and having been 
nearly rebuilt by him, received the name 
of Stonehall, by which it has since been 
known, 

Mr. Glover was sent to school to the 
late Rev. Thomas Pooler of Reigate, 
afterwards Rector of Gatton; and was 
articled to the Jate Mr. Barnes, at that 
time one of the ablest and most influen- 
tial solicitors in Surrey, having a large 
practice, whose partner and whose suc- 
cessor Mr. Glover afterwards became. 

During Mr. Glover's clerkship, he 
gave’ great satisfaction by his ussiduity ; 
and his strong bias towards historical and 
antiquarian researches rendered his a- 
musements, if not subservient, at any 
rate assistant, to his official proficiency. 
For his own use and recreation he com- 
piled a full and detailed history of Rei- 
gate Priory, which remains in manuscript ; 
and a historical table or expanded pedi- 
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gree of the Kings and Queens of England. 
He digested much local history, and many 
subjects of antiquity from historical docu- 
ments ; all which having been placed in 
the hands of the late Mr. Bray, furnished 
a great portion of the matter relating to 
the Hundred of Riegate, in Manning and 
Bray's History. 

Mr. Glover's long intimacy with the 
late Mr. Bray, induced those gentlemen, 
accompanied by their mutual friend, Mr, 
Carlisle, to make excursions during the 
long vacations of several years, having in 
view antiquarian and historical objects : 
Mr. Glover always returning from these 
pleasing journeys highly delighted with 
the company of his excellent friends. 

His love of antiquarian research had 
early directed his attention to points of 
which gentlemen of the law are too fre- 
quently regardless. He made himself a 
master of the old penmanship, and conld 
readily decypher very ancient deeds ; the 
incompetency to read which has led many 
professional men to cast aside, and too 
frequently to destroy, the most interesting 
charters. 

Of these, his collection, facilitated by 
the disregard of his contemporaries, be- 
came both extensive and curious, and 
furnished much authentic information, ac- 
cessible from no other source, to his anti- 
quarian friends. 

His uniform urbanity, with perfect inte- 
grity as a professional man throughout life, 
ensured him the highest estimation of his 
professional brethren, and of all his friends 
and clients: and although his punctilious 
accuracy, and in the later years of his life, 
probably, his incapacity to keep pace with 
the rapid strides of younger men, fre- 
quently wearied the patience of those who 
had business with him, their long endur- 
ance was satisfactorily recompensced by 
its completion without flaw or defect. 

Mr. Glover married Miss Beate of 
Reigate, by whom he had three children, 
one only of whom survives, a daughter, 
married to Thomas Hart, esq. who sue- 
ceeds his father-in-law in his practice. 





Jonn Jacos, Esa. 

Feb. 21. In Guernsey, in his 75th year, 
John Jacob, esq. 

Mr. Jacob was a native of the county 
of Kent, and a son of Edward Jacob, esq. 
FS. A. a distinguished antiquary and na- 
turalist, the historian of Faversham, in 
that county, 

Mr. Jacob had been for twenty-five 
years a resident in the Island of Guern- 
sey, where he engaged in collecting mate- 
rials for “ Annals of some of the British 
Norman Isles constituting the Bailiwick 
of Guernsey,” of which Part 1, comprising 
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the Casket Lighthouses, Alderney, Sark, 
Herm, and Jethou, with part of Guernsey, 
was printed in a large octavo volume, at 
Paris, in 1830. It is a very intelligent, 
well-digested, and handsome work. 

Mr. Jacob was an amiable as well as 
highly intelligent man, and was deservedly 
respected and beloved. 





Joun Frost, Esa. F.S.A. 

March 17. At Berlin, after a long and 
painful illness, John Frost, esq. F.S.A. 
founder of the Medico- Botanical Society 
of London. 

The parents of this singular man were 
in business near Charing Cross, where he 
was born in the year 1803. Being a se- 
ven months’ child, and a twin, his infancy 
was extremely delicate; but, as his 
strength increased, he was sent to school 
at Langley, near Windsor, and upon the 
termination of his scholastic education he 
was placed with Dr. Wright, the apothe- 
cary of Bethlem Hospital, where, to use 
his own words, ‘‘it was for a long time 
his chief ambition to distinguish jalap 
from rhubarb, little thinking that he was 
to become the wonder and admiration of 
the profession ;”’ but, at a subsequent pe- 
riod, he bestowed considerable attention 
on the study of botany. A dispute having 
unhappily arisen between the pupil and 
his master, he abandoned all hope of con- 
tinuing in his medical studies, and at the 
early age of eighteen commenced his re- 
markable career. Up to this period, 
whilst the science and practice of medi- 
cine was making sure and steady pro- 
gress, but little attention had been di- 
rected to the means employed in cure, and 
the natural history of the materia medica 
had remained almost uncultivated. This 
circumstance attracted the notice of Mr. 
Frost, and he conceived the project of es- 
tablishing the Medico-Botanical Society 
of London, having for its object the inves- 
tigating, by means of communications, 
lectures, and experiments, the medicinal 
properties of plants, their botanical cha. 
racters and chemical constituents; of 
promoting the study of the vegetable ma- 
teria medica of all countries ; of collecting 
and describing the various substances ap- 
pertaining thereto, and of improving their 
pharmaceutical preparations ; of dissemi- 
nating by correspondence and publication 
discoveries of new medicinal plants, and of 
new uses or preparations of those already 
known; of adjudging pecuniary or ho- 
norary rewards to the authors of such dis- 
coveries ; and of cultivating medical plants. 
Having obtained the friendship of Dr. 
Bree, Dr. Maton, and other learned men 
of the medical profession, he unfolded to 
them his plans, and commenced to work 
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out his views in the most energetic man- 
ner. Whilst engaged in this undertaking, 
througli the influence and advice of Dr. 
Bree, he obtained an introduction to 
Court, and attracting the notice of his 
Majesty George IV. was at his express 
request appointed botanical tutor to the 
Princes George of Cumberland and Cam- 
bridge, and shortly afterwards succeeded 
in obtaining his Majesty’s most gracious 
consent to become the patron of the pro- 
jected society. To Dr. Bree he was also 
indebted for the support and interest of 
Sir James M‘Gregor, Director General 
of the army medical board, who was 
elected first president of the society, and 
by his influence with the various medical 
staffs abroad materially advanced its 
power and utility. Among the officers 
was one called Director, whose duties were 
various, and whose authority was consi- 
derable ; in short, he was to be the fac- 
totum of the society. This post was ob- 
tained by Mr. Frost, who united to it 
that of Professor or Lecturer on Botany, 
both appointments being merely honorary. 
From its first establishment in 1821 the 
society rapidly increased, new members 
were constantly won over by the Director's 
importunity, among whom were eleven 
sovereigns, all the Royal Family of Eng- 
land, upwards of twenty members of fo- 
reign Royal Families, several of the Minis- 
try, many of the English nobility, all the 
foreign ambassadors (save one), and 
though last, not least, several of the most 
distinguished Englishmen of. science, and 
an infinitely large proportion of the most 
eminent philosophers of every other na- 
tion. Numerous presents of books, MSS. 
and herbaria, together with scientific com- 
munications, poured in from all parts of 
the globe. The Director contributed an 
herbarium, collected and prepared by him- 
self, consisting of upwards of 7,000 speci- 
mens, besides as many duplicates. He 
also prepared a very handsome book, to 
contain the signatures of the royal, noble, 
and other distinguished members of the 
society. From the period of his appoint- 
ment as Director, honours and emoluments 
flowed unceasingly for some years on Mr. 
Frost; he became F.S.A., F.R.S.E. 
F.L.S. Lecturer on Botany tothe Royal 
Institution and to St. Thomas’s Hos- 
pital, member of the Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety, Lecturer on Geology at the Argyle 
Rooms, &c. &c. but was blackballed on 
aspiring to become a member of the Royal 
Society, upon which he was weak enough 
to send a hostile message to the Secretary 
of that body. He also entered himself 
on the boards of the university of Cam- 
bridge, proposing to take the degree of 
Doctor in Medicine. 
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In 1824 (when he was only twenty- 
one) he was appointed Secretary of the 
Royal Humane Society ; his pretensions 
being backed by such undeniable testi- 
monials from Dr. Maton and others, that 
the members of the Committee relin- 
quished their previous predilections, and 
united in electing him unanimously. This 
situation gave him a residence in Bridge- 
street, Blackfriars, which he continued to 
enjoy until the shipwreck of his fortunes, 
the particulars of which we shall pre. 
sently proceed to relate. 

The affairs of the Medico- Botanical 
Society went on very prosperously, both 
for itself and Mr. Frost, up to the resig - 
nation of Sir James M‘Gregor towards 
the end of 1828, upon which event, chiefly 
in consequence of the Director’s exertions 
in his favour, the Earl Stanhope (the 
present President) was elected to the 
vacant chair, 

Unfortunately for himself, Mr. Frost 
possessed anincalculable share of arrogance 
and presumption ; he was, moreover, in.. 
ordinately vain, and as fond of display as a 
petted child: these failings daily led him 
to the commission of numberless extrava- 
gances, and obtained for him the hatred 
or contempt of many members of his 
society. 

On the first anniversary of the society 
following Earl Stanhope’s election, his 
Lordship being absent on the contineut, 
the 7th of September, 1829, Mr. Frost 
appeared before a crowded audience to go 
through the accounts, and deliver the an- 
nual oration; upon which occasion the 
weakness of his nature induced him to 
present himself adorned with a dazzling 
display of orders and distinctions on his 
breast, consisting of the various honours, 
both domestic and foreign, which he had 
acquired in his correspondence with fo- 
reign courts; but which many thought 
belonged more properly to the President 
than him. This unseasonable display 
tended greatly to increase the rancour of 
his enemies, and the dislike, hitherto but 
partially concealed, soon after broke out 
in open manifestation. Private meetings 
of his opponents were now assembled, and, 
strange to say, the Earl Stanhope ap- 
peared as foremost in these proceedings ; 
and at length at a private assembly of the 
Council, met at that nobleman’s house, 
the office of Director was declared abolish- 
ed, and a general meeting called to con- 
firm the decree. The meeting according- 
ly took place, and the Earl Stanhope 
commenced from the chair a long and la- 
boured harangue, wherein he arraigned 
and accused Mr. Frost of various derelic- 
tions, and transgressions against the laws 
of the society, and concluded by moving 
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that ‘the said John Frost, esq. should 
deliver up his insignia of office, and all the 
p'operty of the society in his possession.” 
The accused replied in a very energetic 
manner, and the meeting was adjourned 
to Friday, Jan. 8th. On this occasion 
Earl Stanhope again presided, and once 
more attacked Mr. Frost with great vio- 
lence, and now, in addition to the former 
movement, proposed his immediate ex- 
pulsion, which after some debate was car- 
ried; and thus Mr. Frost found all bis 
prospects unexpectedly blighted, himself 
expelled from a society which he had 
formed, and for the advancement of whose 
interests he had devoted s@ much of his 
time and labour. 

We should here, however, notice astill 
more material rebuff which Mr. Frost had 
previously received from Dame Fortune. 
Some time in the year 1830 he obtained 
the appointment of Surgeon to his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cumberland, and 
we have now before us an engraved card 
upon which he assumed that title. He 
was not yet secure in this new appeint- 
ment, when he resigned the appoiutment 
of Secretary to the Royal Humane So- 
ciety, with its substantial salary and rent- 
free residenee ; and the field was imme- 
diately crowded with competitors for the 
vacant place. In the mean time rumour 
was busy with his reputation ; some kind 
friend informed the Duke of Cumberland 
that his protegé wasa very presumptuous 
adventurer, and the appointment was at 
once cancelled. Mr. Frost would willingly 
have returned to his old quarters in New 
Bridge-street ; but the gentlemen of the 
Committee preferred a change. 

After these unfortunate repulses Mr. 
Frost found himself a comparatively de- 
serted and insignificant individual, which 
melancholy change seriously affected his 
health ; but, notwithstanding, he still con- 
tinued to exert himself in the cause of 
humanity and science. In 1831 he esta- 
blished St. John’s Hospital, St. John’s 
Gate, Clerkenwell, and was also one of 
the first promoters of the Royal Sailing 
Society. In 1832 he obtained a free 
grant from the Lords of the Admiralty to 
establish H.M.S. Chanticleer as a hospi- 
tal sbip off Milbank, and in effecting this 
object we find him exhibiting his wonted 
perseverance, for by his importunity he 
obtained the reigning sovereign as Patron, 
the Duke of Leinster as President, while 
the list of Board of Directors contains 
the following illustrious names : Duke of 
Bedford, Duke of Buccleuch, Earl of 
Clarendon, Admiral Lord J. O‘Bryen, 
Admiral Lord Gambier, &c. The Chan- 
ticleer was intended to serve as a refuge 
for the Thames watermen above the 
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‘bridge, and in fitting up this vessel, Mr. 


Frost, depending on the above illustrious 
patronage for support, was indiscreet 
enough to become personally responsible 
to a heavy amount, and at length finding 
himself disappointed of the assistance 
upon which he had relied, to avoid the 
importunities of his creditors, he fled to 
Paris, where he resided for some months 
under the assumed name of James Fitz- 
James. Quitting Paris he proceeded to 
fix his abode at Berlin, and there com- 
menced practising as a physician, under 
the name of Sir John ase, and is re- 
ported to have obtained considerable prac- 
tice, and where, after a long and painful 
illness, he expired, aged 37 years. 

Mr. Frost married Mademoiselle Har- 
riet Yosy, only daughter of Madame 
Yosy, the well-known authoress of 
* Switzerland and its Costumes,’ by 
whom he had no children. 

Mr. Frost’s literary works consist of : 

_ Orations delivered on various occa- 
sions. 

Bingley’s Introduction to Botany. 

Some papers read before the Society of 
Antiquaries of London (but not printed). 

Remarks on the Mustard Tree of the 
Scriptures ; and other trifles. 

e also commenced a History of 
the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order ; 
a History of all the existing Orders of 
Knighthood; Memoirs of the Court of 
George IV.; but none of these were ever 
completed. 

Mr. Frost undoubtedly enjoyed consi- 
derable talents, united to great perseve- 
ranee, and a degree of self-confidence, in 
some cases amounting to impudence. In 
illustration of this it may be mentioned 
that on applying to Prince Leopold to be- 
come a member of the Medico- Botanical 
Society, after meeting with nine suc- 
cessive positive denials, he still continued 
his application, and on a tenth trial suc- 
ceeded in effecting his object. 

Mr. Frost’s chief faults were his ex- 
treme presumption, and unbounded pride 
and vanity; but when we consider the very 
early age at which he acquired such dis- 
tinguished honours, some little allowance 
for these may surely be made (since, in 
the end, these failings caused his ruin, we 
may pity rather than condemn), and la- 
ment that in the plenitude of his self- 
conceit he forgot that the surest way of 
obtaining respect for himself was by pay- 
ing respect to others, 





Hucu Hammerstey, Esa. 
Oct. ... In Pall Mall, aged 65, Hugh 
Hammersley, esq. 
The death of this gentleman has led to 
the abrupt termination of the business of 


Hammersley’s bank, of which it +o 
he was the sole surviving partner. In the 
words of a publication entitled The Cir- 
cular to Bankers, ‘‘a great London bank 
has stopped payment, holding deposits 
which are stated to amount to £650,000, 
and having promissory notes circulating 
in all parts of the Continent of Europe, 
amounting to a very considerable sum ; 
and, as we believe, it is brought to this 
state, not from any misconduct on the 
part of the late possessor and director of 
the office, as far as the management of 
the funds entrusted to him is concerned, 
but from the misconduct of those who 
preceded him. Mr. Hugh Hammersley 
inherited a lucrative business, encumbered 
with dreadful losses,”’ 

‘¢ Some fifty or sixty years ago, the old 
and eminent banking house of Herries and 
Co. were the only firm in England who 
had adopted the practice of issuing notes 
payable on presentation or at a few days’ 
sight at various large towns throughout 
the Continent of Europe; it was a circu- 
lation of the greatest possible convenience, 
safety, and utility to travellers and tem- 
porary residents in foreign countries, and 
it was very properly, and with much fore- 
sight as to the consequences, so arranged 
by the introducers of the practice, as to 
render the accommodation to the appli- 
cants or the public easy and economical to 
them ; so that they always felt obliged for 
the opportunity of resorting to it. It was 
also, no doubt, a lucrative kind of busi- 
ness to the issuers of the notes. The 
amount of this circulation must have been 
greatly curtailed by the French revolu- 
tionary war; but still it was almost an 
exclusive field, and it bad, as may fairly 
be assumed, rendered a good return to the 
enterprising firm with whom the practice 
originated. The war must terminate; 
and those who were in possession of the 
field of operation, and were acquainted 
with all the circumstances, places, per- 
sons, and details necessary to the conduct 
and management of such a business, would 
have great advantages on the renewal of 
intercourse with the Continent of Eu- 
rope. Few persons knew anything about 
the extent of the profits of this kind of 
banking business ; but among these few 
would be the confidential clerks of Messrs. 
Herries, and one of them was the late 
Mr. Thomas Hammersley, the father of 
Mr. Hugh Hammersley, just deceased. 

‘« Mr, Hammersley quitted his position 
as clerk, and entered into co-partnership 
with Messrs. Morland and Ransom, un- 
der the firm of Morland, Ransom, and 
Hammersley, This firm did not remain 
united many years, and it was understood 
on its dissolution, that there was a balance 
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of loss to be borne by each of the several 
parties. It might not be a very large one, 
at least not amounting toasum that could 
materially impede the operations of a great 
and substantial London banking firm ; 
but supposing it to be not more than 
£20,000 for Mr. Hammersley’s share, it 
was to that extent a load on that gentle- 
man’s shoulders in his subsequent strug- 
gles. He then, upwards of thirty years 
ago, formed a co-partnership under the 
firm of Hammersleys, Montelieu, Green- 
wood, Brooksbank, and Drewe, a union 
which would seem to promise great re- 
sults in profit, seeing that Mr. Green- 
wood was in the high tide of prosperity 
as the leading army agent, and the con- 
fidential friend of the Horse Guards, and 
that other members of the firm were ca- 
pable by their connections of introducing 
valuable business to the new banking of- 
fice. The new firm, however, for the 
purpose of acquiring business, granted ac- 
commodation too readily. Among these 
it is said that the accommodation granted 
to a bank at Honiton, which failed many 
years ago, at its highest point considerably 
exceeded £280,000. Before the failure, 
Messrs. Hammersley had reduced the 
credit from its highest point, as well as 
they could, by getting available securities 
and otherwise, out of the final balance, 
which amounted it is said to £180,000. 
They accepted ls. or Is. 6d. in the pound ; 
consequently the real loss upon this 
account would not be less than from 
£160,000 to £170,000. Whether the 
then existing partners of the firm of Ham- 
mersley and Co. took each his share of 
this enormous amount of loss, or it was 
left as an incubus on the bank to be li- 
quidated by the accruing profits of that 
establishment, we do not know. The 
latter seems the more probable, seeing 
that the firm was gradually stripped of 
every one of its members, except the la- 
mented Mr. Hugh Hammersley. Other 
losses of considerable magnitude were in- 
curred, one with an office-bearer in His 
Majesty’s Treasury, amounting to a sum 
approaching to £40,000; another ad- 
vanced to a firm for the manufacture of 
soap carried on in the borough of South- 
wark, little, if anything, short of 80,0002.” 
The history of this concern, of which the 
principal partners were Mr. Phelps and 
Mr. Bracebridge, of Aston Hall, near 
Birmingham, are detailed in the publica- 
tion from which we quote, which con- 
cludes with stating the belief of the wri- 
ter that under the management of the late 


‘Mr. Hugh Hammersley the large amount 


of loss was in the course of gradual liqui- 
dation from regularly accruing profits, 
‘* There is no doubt that a very valuable 
description of business had been attracted 
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to the office, and we believe if the disaster 
had occurred a few years sooner, the cre- 
ditors would have received a smaller di- 
vidend—the assets being now stated to be 
equal to the payment of about 15s. in the 
pound. The rapid sliding away of pro- 
perty from opening the sluice of improvi- 
dent confidence, and the slow recovery of 
it by care and cireumspection—for a quar- 
ter of a century has elapsed since any of 
the losses here stated were incurred—are 
notable facts worthy of the consideration 
of all bankers and merchants.” 

Mr. Hammersley married in 1822 Maria- 
Georgiana, eldest daughter and coheir of 
the late Lewis Montelieu, esq. (grandson 
of David de Montelieu, Baron de Saint 
Hippolite in Languedoc, and a General in 
the British army, who died in 1761,) by 
Maria-Henrietta, daughter and coheir of 
James Modyford Heywood, of Meristow, 
co. Devon, esq. and sister to the late 
Mrs. Orby Hunter. This lady survives 
him, with one son, who is sixteen years 
of age. 





Tue Rev. Joun Tomson, 

Oct. 27. At the manse of Dudding- 
ston, near Edinburgh, aged 62, the Rev. 
John Thomson, Minister of that parish : 
a gentleman who had highly distinguished 
himself as a landscape painter. He was 
the fourth and youngest son of the Rev. 
Thomas Thomson, Minister of Dailly, in 
Ayrshire, in which place he was born on 
the Ist of September, 1778 ; he succeeded 
his father, and was ordained minister of 
Dailly in 1800, and was translated to the 
pastoral charge of the parish of Dudding- 
ston, in the year 1805, since which time 
he has continued constantly to reside in 
that delightful locality; so congenial to 
his avocations, so suited to his taste; till 
the period of his death. In his earliest 
years, he exhibited a strong predilection 
for Art, which grew with his growth, 
until, from a charming amateur and dilet- 
tante painter, he became the boast and 
ornament of the Landscape School of his 
native country, if not of the British Em- 
pire. Not being professionally an artist, 
he, of course, was not eligible for a Mem- 
ber of the Royal Scottish Academy, but 
was early admitted as an honorary mem- 
ber, in which capacity he continued to 
shed a lustre on that body till the day of 
his death, his works continuing to adorn 
the walls of the Academy Exhibitions to 
the last. 

He was an early pupil and an abiding 
friend of the late Mr. Alex. Nasmyth, 
whose demise he has not long survived; 
his style, however, was as remote as pos- 
sible from that of his master, being 
marked chiefly by great power and breadth 
of general effect, and the embodyment of 
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a sentiment suitable to the scene, from 
which he suffered no consideration ever to 
divert his attention; hence his works 
bear incontestible evidence of a_pre- 
conceived and well-digested design, which 
has left nothing to accident. The sub- 
jects of his delight were to be found in 
the grandeur and the sublimity of Nature, 
and with such he enjoyed the felicity of 
rarest sympathy ; he appreciated the sen- 
timent of his subject with the true feel- 
ing of a poet, and gave being to the com- 
bination with the facility and enthusiasm 
of an artist. 

Of his character as a man and a Chris- 
tian minister, it is not enough to state 
that it was altogether irreproachable. To 
manners, kind, affable, and inoffensive, 
he joined the practice of warm and gene- 
rous benevolence. To his eminent ta- 
lents as a painter he also superadded, 
in no mean degree, the skill of a musi- 
cian ; in the cultivation of which he took 
much delight. In the peaceful retirement 
of the scene of his ministerial labours, 
his life was spent in contentment and 
repose; and the calm, unchequered day 
of his existence was shrouded in the pall 
of death amidst the scenes which he ad- 
mired, and in the arms of those he loved. 
His health, which had for some months 
been declining, was, at length, shattered 
and destroyed by a stroke of apoplexy, 
which carried him off in the zenith of 
his fame.—(Art Union.) 





Epwakp Harpine, Esa. 

Nov. 1. At Pimlico, aged 86, Ed- 
ward Harding, esq. 

This gentleman was born March 29th, 
1755, in the town of Stafford, where he 
served his apprenticeship to a hair-dress- 
er; at the age of twenty-one came to 
London, and followed his cccupation for 
a few years; but, being naturally of a 
quick and enterprising turn of mind, this 
mode of life was any thing but satisfac- 
tory to the capacity and indomitable per- 
severance he enjoyed. He therefore, in 
conjunction with his brother, Silvester 
Harding, an artist of considerable emi- 
nence, opened a print and bookseller’s 
shop in Fleet Street, where they success- 
fully published many spirited prints of 
considerable reputation on fancy subjects. 
Finding their business increase, they re- 
moved to more spacious premises in Pall 
Mall, where they received an extensive 
patronage, and were enabled to inrich 
their collection by the addition of many 
valuable works of art and _ literature, 
amongst which may be mentioned the 
Portraits and Views to illustrate Shaks- 
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pere, the 8vo. and 4to. editions; Me- 
moirs of Count Grammont, 4to.; the 
Biographical Mirror, 3 vols. 4to.; the 
Economy of Human Life, 8vo. ; Dryden’s 
Fables ; and Leonora, with plates, from 
drawings by Lady Diana Beauclerk, folio. 
In 1803 a manuscript was offered to them 
for publication, which on inspection 
proved of a vile and infamous character, 
being a burlesque on the Scriptures; ac- 
tively alive and zealous in the cause of re- 
ligion, upon the faith of which he meri- 
toriously lived and died, Mr. Edward 
Harding thought it a moral duty he owed 
to himself and society at large, at once to 
expose this corruption coming from such 
a fountain of iniquity as Tom Paine. He 
submitted it to the then excellent Dr. 
Porteus, Bishop of London, who to coun- 
teract works of this nature, which were 
prevalent at that time, commenced the 
Religious Tract Society, and offered the 
publication of its productions to Mr. 
Harding, which would, doubtless, have 
been a source of great emolument. This 
was declined, as the late Queen Charlotte 
had commanded his attendance as her li- 
brarian. 

Having broken up the establishment in 
Pall Mall, Mr. Harding now entered upon 
his duties, and took up his residence at 
the Royal Lodge at Frogmore, where his 
zeal and assiduity gained him the appro- 
bation of her Majesty, the Princes, and 
Princesses, with whom he became an 
especial favourite. The Queen having 
expressed a wish to possess in print, pri- 
vately, a Chronological Abridgment of 
the History of Spain, Germany, &c. &c. 
on cards from her own manuscript, be 
undertook to accomplish it, which he did, 
although he had not been accustomed to 
the trade. Possessing himself with types 
and press he succeeded in gratifying the 
Queen’s wishes, and performing that 
which but few men would have had the 
industry to have accomplished. é 

Her Majesty took a great interest in 
illustrated works, and became possessed, 
through her librarian, of many beautiful 
and valuable acquisitions, amongst which 
may be mentioned the Lives of Cibber 
and Garrick, in folio; the Visit of Chris. 
tian the Fourth, King of Denmark, to 
James I. of England, the Queen's own 
Manuscript ; and also her Manuscript of 
the advice of James the Second to his 
son the Pretender, which are both mag- 
nificent volumes in folio; besides many 
others, and some also by the Princess 
Elizabeth, of equal worth and beauty. 

He also completed for George the 
Fourth (and it may perhaps be’considered 
the finest of his productions), Theatrical 
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Portraits from the earliest period, with a 
biography, forming eight folio volumes ; 
the Earls and Dukes of York and Cam- 
bridge, with portraits, biography, &c. 
beautifully executed in two folio volumes, 
and now in the possession of His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cambridge, and a 
similar work of the Earls and Dukes of 
Gloucester, in the possession of the late 
lamented Dowager Landgravine of: Hesse 
Homburg. These, and many others of 
equal value, will remain a lasting testi- 
mony to the indefatigable exertions of 
their author. Upon the decease of his 
Royal Mistress he removed from Bucking- 
ham Palace, and was subsequently appoint- 
ed librarian to his Majesty the King of 
Hanover, in whose service he died, having 
lived long and usefully, and died respected 
and regretted. His naturai cheerfulness of 
disposition and urbanity of manners ren- 
dered his society a delight to all his ac- 
quaintance. 





L. C. JANSEN. 

Louis Charles Jansen, the brother of 
Madame Bartolozzi (widow of the cele- 
brated engraver of that name), and uncle 
to Madame Vestris, was born at Aix-la- 
Chapelle about the year 1774. He made 
his first enfrée in London as a musician 
when quite a young man, and with the 
brightest prospects. When in the zenith 
of his prosperity, he kept his own car- 
riage—the best of society—and frequently 
had the honour of dining with his late 
Majesty George IV., when Prince of 
Wales. The late Dominico Corri, the 
composer, and well-known singing-mas- 
ter, and also the late Maria Clementi 
(both celebrated about the same period), 
were among his early professional friends. 
Clementi, some years ago, the senior of 
Jansen, was the latter's tutor, who also 
received some valuable instruction from 
Dr. Haydn, when that eminent musician 
was in London. Corri died in 1825, in 
not very affluent circumstances; Cle- 
menti, in 1832, after having accumulated 
considerable wealth. Jansen, in conse- 
quence of some sudden reverses—chiefly 
owing, he used to say, to the elopement 
of his wife—gave way to the most deter- 
mined habits of intemperance, aud which 
seemed to attend him through life; and 
so inveterate was his course that no sort 
of assistance or admonition could make 
on him the slightest impression. 

His compositions are very numerous, 
many of which, written in the early part 
of his life, display talent of no ordinary 
merit. No composer, perhaps, has writ- 
ten more: but owing to his dissipated and 
irregular mode of living—never having 
any settled habitation—his abilities were 
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often prostituted, and his productions 
were finished and given to the public in 
such a careless and incorrect manner (in 
order to get the money from the cheap 
publishers), that his name at last got in 
such bad odour that the music-sellers 
were compelled to substitute some fictiti- 
ous name for the real one. 

His best efforts were his ‘ Air Tyro- 
lean,’’ with scientific variations for the 
pianoforte, and his grand vocal scena from 
the sixth chapter of Revelations, ‘‘ Death 
on the Pale Horse,” the former of which 
in publishing he dedicated to his old 
master, Clementi, and the latter to Mr. 
Braham, who, it is said, was so much 
pleased with it, that he offered to sing it 
gratuitously at the oratorios, provided Jan- 
sen would make some alterations, which 
the latter refusing to do, this esteemed 
composition is at present unknown to the 
musical world, except in a very circum. 
scribed circle. 

This musician was at last reduced to a 
state of the greatest distress, wandering 
through the streets (and not unfrequently 
would he pass the night in them) literally 
covered with rags and filth. But such 
was the singularity of his nature, that 
when in health, and with only the means 
in his pocket of affording him sustenance 
throughout the day, he would scud along 
the pavement, ‘ in the full blaze of a 
mid-day sun,’’ assuming all the hauteur 
and consequence of a purse-proud dandy, 
though at the same time clad as the veri- 
est beggar. His greatest horror appeared 
to be the thought of becoming an inmate 
of a parish workhouse, which disease and 
griping poverty a few months ago drove 
him to. ‘‘ Death,’’ said he, ‘ will soon 
o’ertake me when | get there!” He was 
once seen out in the pauper’s uniform, 
and very soon after breathed his last in 
one of those abodes for the destitute, 
situate in Northumberland-street, Mary- 
lebone. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 

At Drayton, near Retford, aged 82, the 
Rev. Archibald Galland, for more than 
fifty years Curate of that parish. 

At Mark's Tey, near Colchester, aged 
32, the Rev. Robert Smith, B.A. of St. 
John’s college, Cambridge. 

Sept. 8 At Dublin, the Rev. W. 
Downes, Vicar of Laughton-en-le-Mor- 
then, Rector of Dinnington, and Master 
of St. Mary Magdalene’s chapel, Bawtry. 

Sept. 12. In Union-place, New-road, 
the Rev. Thomas Cricklow Edgell. 

Sept. 17. At Tortworth, Glouc. aged 
80, the Rev. George Cooke, D.D. Rector 
of that parish and Didmarton. and one of 
her Majesty’s Deputy Lieutenants and 
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Justices of the peace for the counties of 
Gloucester and Wilts. He was of Oriel 
college, Oxford, M.A. 1786, B.D. 1790, 
D.D. 1796; was presented to Tortworth 
by his college in 1799, and to Didmarton, 
by the Duke of Beaufort in 1803. 

Sept. 19. At Salcombe, Devonshire, 
aged 48, the Rev. Charles Egerton Du- 
kinfield, Vicar of Edenhall, Cumberland ; 
brother to Sir J. L. Dukinfield, Bart. 
He was the fifth but third and youngest 
surviving son of Sir Nathaniel the fifth 
Baronet, by Katharine, sister of John 
Warde, of Squerries, co. Kent, esq. He 
was formerly in the service of the Hon. 
E. I. Company, and was presented to the 
vicarage of Edenhallin 1833, by the Dean 
and Chapter of Carlisle. 

Sept. 20. Aged 72, the Rev. Robert 
Sutliffe, Rector of Lambourne, Essex. 
He was formerly Fellow of Corpus Christi 
college, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. 1789, as fifth Senior Optime, M.A. 
1792, B.D. 1800; and he was presented 
to his living by the college in 1815. 

Sept. 23. At Bourton-on-the-Water, 
Gloucestershire, aged 61, the Rev. 7. 
Coles, M.A. 

Sept. ... At St. Christopher’s, West 
Indies, aged 35, the Rev. John Penny, 
Rector of Sandy Point in that Island, and 
Chaplain to the Garrison. 

Oct. 1. At Park-road, Regent’s-park, 
aged 41, the Rev. 7. H. Walpole, Vicar 
of Winslow, Bucks. 

Oct. 3. At Chudleigh, Devonshire, 
in the prime of life, the Rev. Charles 
Kendall, eldest son of Mr. Kendall, soli- 
citor, of that place. 

Oct, 4. At Westerham, Kent, the Rev. 
William Moreton Moreton. 

Oct. 19. At Park house, near White- 
haven, aged 57, the Rev. Thomas Harri- 
son, Rector of Corney, Cumberland, Per- 
petual Curate of the Holy Trinity church, 
Whitehaven, and a magistrate of the 
county. He was of Queen’s college ; 
Oxford, M.A. 1806; and was presented 
to both his livings by the Earl of Lons- 
dale, to his church in Whitehaven in 
1808, and to Corney in 1814, 

Oct. 21. At Ellesmere, Salop, aged 73, 

the Rev. William Hobson, Perpetual Cu- 
rate of Welch Hampton, to which he was 
presented in 1827 by C. K. Mainwaring, 
esq. 
Set. 23. Aged 77, the Rev. Edward 
Barnard, M.A. Rector of Alverstoke, 
Hampshire, to which church he was col- 
lated in 1825 by Dr. Tomline, then Bishop 
of Winchester. 

Oct. 24. Aged 83, the Hon. and Rev. 
Daniel Finch, B.D. Fellow of All Souls’ 
college, Oxford, Rector of Harpsden, Ox- 
fordshire, and for fifty years Rector of 
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* Cwm, Flintshire, and a Prebendary of 


Gloucester; uncle to the Earl of Ayles- 
ford. He was the fifth son of Heneage third 
Earl of Aylesford, by Lady Charlotte 
Seymour, youngest dau. of Charles 6th 
Duke of Somerset; was matriculated of 
Christchurch, Oxford, June 20, 1774; 
took his B.A. degree in 1778, and soon 
after was elected on the foundation of All 
Souls’ college, of which he lived to be the 
senior Fellow. He proceeded M.A. 1782, 
B.D. 1790: and served the office of 
Junior Proctor in 1786. He was collated 
tothe Rectory of Cwm in 1790 by Dr. 
Hallifax, then Bishop of St. Asaph ; to a 
prebend in the cathedral church of Glou- 
cester in 1792 by Bishop Beadon; and 
presented to Harpsden by the Warden 
and Fellows of All Souls’ in 1801. 





DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

Oct. 9. Aged 41, Robert Haymes, esq. 
of Gray’s-inn, barrister-at-law, eldest son 
of Robert Haymes, esq. of Great Glen, 
co. Leicester. He was called to the bar 
Feb. 11, 1829. 

Oct.14. Aged 64, Mrs. E. Barlow, 
late of Portman-pl. Edgeware-road. 

Oct. 16. At Alfred-house, Clapham, 
the residence of his son-in-law Major 
Head, aged 72, Mr. Weeden Dawes, for- 
merly an attorney and solicitor at Rye, 
Sussex. 

Sarah, wife of John Ray, esq. of Breck- 
nock-crescent, New Camden Town. 

Aged 81, G. D. Johnston, esq., of 
Harleyford-place, Kennington. 

At Hampstead, aged 59, Maria Catha- 
rina Johanna, widow of the late J. Ro- 
bertson, esq. of Demerara. 

Oct.17. At Dorset-sq? Mary, relict 
of John King, esq. 

_Oct.18. At Harleyford-road, Vaux- 
hall, Angelo Solari, esq. 

At Brook Green, Hammersmith, aged 
13, Maria Harriet, eldest dau. of the late 
Lieut.-Col. Gardiner. 

At Hounslow, aged 78, Pitt Cobbett, 
esq., late of Bedford-st. Covent-garden. 

Oct. 19, At Clapham, aged 21, Selina, 
third dau. of John Thornton, esq. 

In South-st., Park-lane, aged 91, Mary, 
relict of Robert Lovejoy, esq., of Ja- 
maica. 

Oct. 21. At Counaught-terrace, Edge- 
ware-road, aged 30, James Large, esq. 

Oct. 22. Aged 26, Margaret, wife of 
Mr. Robert Isherwood, Ludgate Hill. 

At Twickenham, aged 88, Francis 
Lind, esq. 

Manuela, eldest dau. of D. Meinertz- 
hagen, esq. of South-st. Finsbury-sq. 

At Spring-garden-terrace, Ann, wife 
of Sir George Harrison, K.C.H. 
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Aged 68, John Parkinson, senior, esq. 
of Sackville-st. and Langley Lodge, Lew- 
isham ; a celebrated dentist. 

Oct. 23. Aged 63, Richard Rowles, 
esq. who in a fit of despondency commit- 
ted suicide by blowing out his brains. He 
was a Director of the Romney Iron-works, 
in South Wales, and also of the St. Ka- 
tharine’s Dock Company, besides being 
Chairman of the Globe Fire Insurance 
Company. He had also erected the 
Drury-lane Theatre now standing, and 
several other public edifices in the metro- 


polis. 

Oct. 24. Aged 50, Susanna, wife of 
Henry Judson, esq. of Richmond Villa. 

Aged 81, T. Lys, esq. of Took’s-court, 
Chancery-lane. 

Oct. 25. At Merchant-taylors’ School, 
aged 9, John Paul, eldest son of the Rev. 
John Frampton, of Tetbury. 

Oct. 26. At the house of his son, Mr. 
George G. Tyser, Stoke Newington, Mid- 
dlesex, aged 61, Robert Tyser, esq. M. D. 

In West-sq. Lambeth, aged 55, Arthur 
Wilton, esq. Barrister. He was called to 
the bar of the Inner Temple May 17, 1811. 

Oct. 27. A. Lawrence, esq., of South- 
wick-st. Hyde Park. 

At Harrow, aged 38, Lawrence Alfred 
Joseph, esq. of Southwick-st. Hyde Park. 

Oct. 29. At Clapham, aged 66, Isabella, 
wife of John Reeves, esq. 

At Hackney, Sarah, wife of J. Morley, 


esq. 

In Saville-row, aged 59, Ellen, wife of 
William Maule, esq. 

Oct 30. In the Camberwell New-road, 
aged 61, Mary Frances, relict of Richard 
George Pain, esq. 

In Montagu-sq. Nathaniel Bland, esq. 
of Randall’s Park, Surrey. 

Nov. 1. Aged 66, Sarah, widow of the 
late W. Hazlitt. 

In Devonshire-sq. aged 52, Capt. J. 
Panton Passley, half-pay, 60th Rifles, of 
Teignmouth, Devon. 

In Sloane-sq. Maria, second dau. of the 
late Martin Cole, esq. 

Nov. 2. Aged 80, Mrs. Carr, of Ed- 
monton, relict of George Panton Carr, esq. 

At Albemarle-st., aged 43, Mr. C. De 
Boos. 

Nov.4. Inthe Edgware-road, Martha, 
widow of Mr. John Laporte, the land- 
scape painter. 

Nov. 5. At Upper Holloway, aged 76, 
Frances, relict of J. Sievier, esq. of South- 
ampton-row, Russell-sq. 

Nov.6. In Park-street, Grosvenor- sq. 
aged 50, John Turner Ramsay, esq. of 
Tusmore, Oxfordshire, and of Capé cure, 
France. 

Nov. 7. In Woburn-sq. Rachel, wife 
of Peter T. Skipper, esq. 
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At Mile-end, aged 93, Mary, relict of 
Capt. John Marshall, of Ramsgate. 

Nov.11. At Tottenham, aged 68, Pe- 
ter Shippen, esq. late of Shoredith. 

Aged 32, Harriette Howard, wife of 
William Denison, esq. of the Wandsworth- 
road. 

At Fulham, aged 90, Miss Grace Tew, 
sister of Lady Stronge. 

In Upper Berkeley-st. aged 74, Capt. 
T. M‘Taggart, formerly of the Hon. East 
India Company’s Maritime Service. 

Lately. Aged 94, Mr. Jacob Garrard, 
for nearly sixty years a superannuated 
searcher in her a. Customs. 

Aged 80, Mary, widow of Lieut.-Col. 
Mathews, of Chelsea Hospital. 

Aged 30, Samuel, eldest son of the Rev. 
S. Burder, of Christchurch, New-gate-st. 

At Pentonville, aged 44, Mr. W. H. 
Lowe, of the firm of Rawson and Lowe, 
of Aldermanbury, and formerly of New- 
port, co. Monmouth. 

At the Paragon, New Kent-road, aged 
74, R. Miller, esq. 





Breps.— Oct. 21. At Kempston Manor, 
near Bedford, aged 73, Phebe, relict of 
the Rev. Edmond Williamson, late Rec- 
tor of Campton-cum-Shefford. 

Lately.—At Woburn, Robert Rose, esq. 
for forty years Deputy Filazer of the 
Court of Common Pleas. 

Nov. 12. At his residence, Eaton-Ford 
House, aged 88, George-James Gorham, 
esq. formerly of St. Neot’s, Huntingdon- 
shire. Mr. Gorham’s family (of the pro- 
bable origin of which some account is 
given in the Collectanea Topog. et Ge- 
nealogica, vol. V. pp. 182, 329; and 
vol. VI. pp. 284, 292) had been settled 
at St. Neot’s at least from the beginning 
of the reign of Charles {. In his early life 
he was well acquainted with several divines 
who are conspicuous in the religious his- 
tory of the last century, Venn of Yelling, 
Berridge of Everton, Fletcher of Made- 
ley, and the celebrated John Wesley. He 
was, from his youth to the close of his 
life, a zealous, consistent member of the 
Established Church, of which he was a 
regular communicant in the same parish 
for seventy-two years. 

Berxs.—Oct. 20. At Reading, aged 
52, Mr. Wm. Beckett, formerly Mathe- 
matical Tutor at the Grammar School in 
that town. 

Nov. 1. At Reading, aged 29, Geor. 
gina, wife of Capt. J. R. Brunker, of Her 
Majesty’s 15th reg. 

CamBripGE.—Oct. 20. At Cambridge, 
aged 25, Mr. John Holman, an Under- 
graduate of Catharine Hall, having poi- 
soned himself by laudanum. Mr. Hol- 
man had read very hard for the two last 
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examintions, and was unsuccessful, hav- 
ing been rejected on both occasions. He 
was very religious, and of melancholy 
solitary habits. 

Oct. 26. At Ely, Jonathan Page, esq. 
one of the Magistrates of that city, and 
for upwards of twenty-seven years one of 
the bailiffs of the Bedford Level Corpo- 
ration. 

Oct. 29. At Bartlow, Ann, sister of the 
Rey. J. Bullen, Rector. 

Cuesuire.—Oct. 30. At Hoole Hall, 
near Chester, aged 63, Elizabeth, relict of 
Thomas Yates, esq. of Irwell House, 
Bury, co. Lane. 

Cornwa.i.—Lately. At Wadebridge, 


aged 46, Dr. Jewell, late of Golden- . 


square, founder of the Royal Adelaide 
Lying-in Hospital. 

CuMBERLAND.— Oct. 26. At Carlisle, 
John Duff Dingwall, esq. of Brucklay, 
Aberdeenshire, and formerly of Christ 
church, Oxford. He destroyed himself at 
the Bush inn, Carlisle, in a fit of insanity, 
having previously expressed to his ser- 
vant much fear of being attacked. He 
wasa man of large fortune, and married a 
daughter of Sir Henry Bridges, of Bed- 
dington, Surrey. 

Nov. 4. Aged 67, Mrs. Colbeck, mo- 
ther of the Rev. Thomas Colbeck, Rec- 
tor of Nether Denton. 

Drevon.—July 26. At Stonehouse, re- 
tired Commander Henry Thomas Shewen, 


“Sept. 29. At Ilfracombe, Charles, 
youngest son of the late Thomas Framp- 


ton, esq. 

Oct. 24. At Ilfracombe, aged 49, N. 
Vye, esq. 

Oct. 2G. At Tor, near Torquay, Mary, 


relict of the Rev. H. Johnson, of Shrews- 
bury. 

Dorsret.—Oct. 12. At Weymouth, 
Mary, relict of Wm. Hunt Grubbe, esq. 
of Eastwell House, Wilts. 

Oct. 19. At Sherborne, aged 82, John 
Melliar, esq. an unwearied benefactor to 
the various institutions of the town. 

Essex.—Oct. 30. At Wivenhoe, Ann- 
Elizabeth, relict of Lieut. Charles Mason, 
R.N. 

Nov. 8. Aged 75, Thomas Lowndes, 
esq. of Barrington Hall. 

Nov. 13. At Little Hallingbury, aged 
20, Mary, second dau. of the Rev. C. H. 
Pritchett, Rector of that parish. 

GrovucresteR.—Sept. 30. At Clifton 
Hill, Miss Henrietta Grant, dau. of the 
late Andrew Grant, esq. of London and 
Grenada. 

Oct. 14. At Clifton, aged 69, Anne, 
relict of Lieut.-Col. Henry Balfour, Ben- 
gal Art. . 
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Oct. 16. At Clifton, Dorothea Helen, 
wife of Wm. French, of Clooniquin, co. 
Roscommon, esq. 

Oct. 20. At Cheltenham, aged 41, Thos. 
Purefoy B. Barter, esq. of Anaghmore, 
Cork. 

At Cheltenham, Dr. Anderson, late of 
Hampden House, Brighton. 

Oct. 21. At Dursley, aged 41, Stella, 
wife of Henry Bishop, esq. 

Lately, At Cheltenham, the Rt. Hon. 
Augusta Lady Rossmore. Her Ladyship 
was fourth dau. of Francis, late Lord El- 
cho, and was married on the 3d of June 
1819, to the present Lord Rossmore, by 
whom she had no issue. 


Nov. 4. At Cheltenham, aged 71, J. 
G. Lemaistre, esq. 
Nov. 7. At Clifton, Maria, widow of 


John Stephens, esq. of Hackney. 

Nov. 12. At Painswick, aged 72, Mrs. 
Carrington, relict of the Rev. C. Carring- 
ton, Vicar of Berkeley. 

Nov. 13. At Cheltenham, aged 83, W. 
Gilby, esq. M.D. late of the Hotwells, 
and of Hay Hall, Worcester. 

Nov. 17. At Clifton, aged 59, Mary- 
Louisa-Eliza, wife of Robert Fuge, esq. 

Hants.—Oct. 29. At Southampton, 
Colonel George Evatt, Commandant of 
the Royal Military Asylum. Colonel 
Evatt was a gallant old soldier, who had 
seen abundance of hard service, into 
which, if we are not greatly mistaken, he 
entered as a private. He was present at 
the memorable Battle of Waterloo. The 
only corps to which he ever belonged as a 
commissioned officer was the 55th regt. 
in which he advanced in quick succession 
to the rank of Captain. On the 25th of 
June, 1816, Colonel Evatt was appointed 
Commandant of the Asylum at South- 
ampton. 

Nov. 3. At Winchester, Jane, wife of 
Charles Mayo, esq. Mayor of that city. 

Hererorp. — Lately. At Hereford, 
aged 42, Catharine, relict of the Rey. 
W. Aldridge, late of Bradford, Wilts. 

Herts.—Nov. 8. At Box Moor, aged 
60, Caroline, wife of Richard Samuel 
Bury, esq. 

Nov. 12. At the house of his brother, 
Shingle Hall, Sawbridgeworth, aged 66, 
James Chapman, esq. 

HuntinGpon.—Nov. 5. Aged 25, So- 
phia-Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. George 
Wingfield, Rector of Glatton, dau. of the 
late Rev. George Wasey, of Wardington, 

Kent.—Oct. 18. At Margate, aged 
70, John Heighington, esq. 

At Tunbridge Wells, Margaret-Hamil- 
ton, widow of Laurence W. Brown, esq. 
of Berners-street. 

Oct. 20. Aged 16, Quarles, eldest son 
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of Quarles Harris, esq. of East Wickham 
Hall, and of Billiter-square. 

Oct.22. AtGravesend, Wm. Spencer, 
esq. M.A. Barrister-at-law, of Stockwell, 
Surrey, second son of the late Isaac Spen- 
cer, esq. of the Plantation Acomb, near 
York. He was of Jesus college, Cam- 
bridge; and was called to the bar at the 
Inner Temple May 4, 1832. 

At Ramsgate, aged 71, Catharine, wife 
of Peter Burgess, esq. of Ramsgate, 
banker. 

Nov. 1. At Farningham Hill, aged 48, 
Anne, dau. of the late Richard Waring, 
esq. of St. re! Cray. 

Nov. 4. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 10, 
Edward St. John, youngest son of the 
late Right Hon. Sir John Vaughan, and 
the Dowager Lady St. John. 

Nov. 6. At Dartford, aged 84, Wm. 
Cracroft, esq. late of the Exchequer. 

Nov. 9. At Perry Hill, Sydenham, 
aged 70, Susannah, widow of the late Rev. 
P. A. French, Rector of Odcombe and 
Thorne Falcon, Somerset. 

Nov. 10. At Chatham, Eleanor, wife 
of Major Somerville, East India Compa- 
ny’s Depot. 

Nov. 11. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 
82, Mrs. Elizabeth Morris, sister of the 
late Lieut.-Gen. James Morris, of the 
Hon. East India Company’s Service. 

At Sutton Valence, aged 15, Samuel 
Martin, eldest son of S. P. Edwards, esq. 
Collector of her Majesty’s Customs at 
Great Yarmouth. 

Lately.— At Sandgate, aged 77, Jane, 
wife of John Gill, esq. 

LancasHirE.— Oct. 24. Miss Satter- 
thwaite, of Queen-st. Lancaster. 

Nov. 1. At Holly-bank, West Derby, 
near Liverpool, aged 75, William M’Iver, 


esq. 

‘Nov. 11. At Liverpool, William Wal. 
lace Currie, esq, the first Mayor of Liver- 
pool under the Municipal Corporations 
Act. His father is well known as the first 
biographer of Burns, and the son was a 
gentleman of great taste, learning, and 
refinement. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. — Sept. 8. Aged 
6 years, Alice-Elizabeth, daughter of J. 
Chattaway, esq. surgeon, of Sheepshed. 

Lincoitn.—Oct. 19. At the Palace, 
Lincoln, aged 13, Richard Christopher 
Kaye Smith, only child of Richard Smith, 
esq. Sec. to the Lord Bishop of Lincoln. 

Oct. 22. At Lincoln, aged 56, Mr. 
Constantine Phipps, saddler, and a coun- 
cillor of the Bridge-ward. 

Oct. 23. At Brigg, aged 58, John 


Nicholson, esq. 
Mipp.iEsex.—Nov. 6. At Longford, 
aged 26, Mr. G. Richards, late of the 
Gent. Mae. Vou, XIV. 
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Royal Academy of Music, and a distin- 
guished member of the Philharmonic, 
Italian Opera, and Ancient Orchestras. 

Monmovutu.—Nov. 3. At Newport, 
Mary-Anne, wife of the Rev. John Bey- 
non, Vicar of Whitson. 

NorFro.tk.—Oct. 19. At the rectory, 
Castle Rising, Fanny, second dau. of the 


Bishop of Oxford and the Lady Harriet 
Bagot. 
Oct. 25. Aged 84, Catharina, relict of 


G. Smythe, esq. of Harleston. 

NortTHAaMPtTon.—Sept. 16. At North- 
ampton, aged 63, Mrs. Wilson, relict of 
the late Andrew Wilson, esq. of Welling- 
borough. 

Sept. 17. Aged 63, Mrs. Mary Gardner, 
wife of Mr. Charles Gardner, of Kings- 
thorpe, and mother of Mr. T. Gardner, 
of the Theatre Royal Drury-lane. 

Oct. 18. At Thornby rectory, aged 50, 
Charlotte, wife of the Rev. Nathaniel 
Cotton. 

Oct. 27. At Floore-field House, Wil- 
liam Drayson, esq. lately High Sheriff of 
this county. 

Oct. 30. At Milton, near Northamp- 
ton, aged 71, Mary, relict of the Rev. 
Francis Montgomery. 

NoRTHUMBERLAND. — Oct. 31. At 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, aged 62, Robinson 
R. Greenwell, esq. second son of the late 
J. Greenwell, esq. of Kibblesworth, and 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Nov. 2. Aged 90, the relict of Robt. 
Rankin, esq. of the Forth, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 

Notts.—Oc?t. 20. At Watnall, Chris- 
topher Rolleston, esq. son of the late 
Christopher Rolleston, esq. of Watnall. 

Oxrorp. — Nov. 1. At Brasennose 
College, Oxford, aged 22, John Wood- 
house, esq. of Toxteth Park, Liverpool. 

RuTLanp.—Oct. 21. At the rectory, 
Uppingham, aged 27, the wife of the Rev. 

. F. Flowers, of Barrow, daughter of 
the late J. G. Dunvik, Rector of Upping- 
ham. 

Somerset.—Sep?. 30. At Bath, aged 
82, Mrs. Martha Hare, formerly of 
Shrivenham, Berks. 

Oct. 17. At Bath, aged 83, Miss 
Maclean, daughter of the late Sir Allan 
Maclean, of Maclean, Bart. 

Oct. 25. At Hinton Blewitt House, 
aged 69, Francis Boucher Wright, esq. 

Nov. 3. At Shepton Mallet, at an ad- 
vanced age, Elizabeth, wife of Daniel 
Ashford, esq. dau. of the late Capt. 
Bechenoe, R.N. and sister of the late 
Duchess Dowager of Roxburghe. 

Nov. 15. At Bath, Maria-Melinda, re- 
lict of the late Rev. J. Haviland, M.A. 

Nov.19. At Bath, aged 77, _ Ed- 
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mund Wright, esq. of Bolton-on-Swale, 
Yorkshire, and late of Winchilsea. 

Lately. At Bath, aged 84, Mrs. Ca- 
tharine Eyre. 

At Bath, aged 85, Lady Davis, relict of 
Sir John Brewer Davis, Knt. 

At Bath, Frances, wife of R. G. Ayerst, 
esq. of Batts House, Somerset. 

SuHropsHirReE.— Oct. 15. Aged 74, Har- 
riott, daughter of the late Rev. John Har- 
dinge, M.A. of Bridgnorth, and formerly 
Vicar of Chirbury. 

Srarrorp. — Oct. 23. At Lichfield, 
aged 40, Caroline, wife of John Nelson, 
esq. of Gloucester-pl. Portman-sq. and of 
Doctors’ Commons; and sister to the 
Rev. H. N. Burrows, late Principal of 
Hull College. 

Oct. 27. In her 50th year, Sarah, wife 
of the Rev: Thomas Walker, Rector of 
Standon, only daughter of the late Rev. 
George Colton, Rector of Houghton on- 
the-hill. 

Lately. At Walsall, aged 89, Mrs. 
Forster, relict of C. Forster, esq. and 
mother of the late M.P. 

At the vicarage, Wednesbury, aged 3, 
Edward Isaac, youngest son of the Rev. 
Isaac Clarkson, Vicar. 

Aged 32, Henry, second son of Sir 
George Pigott, Bart. of Patshull. 

SurroLtk.— Lately. At Southwold, 
aged 79, Mrs. Amelia Hay Drummond, 
of Leamington, relict of the Very Rev. 
Dr. Hay Drummond, Dean of Bocking. 
She was daughter of James Auriol, esq. 
became the second wife of her cousin, Dr. 
Hay Drummond, in 1791, and was left his 
widow in 1829, having had issue two 
daughters, of whom the elder is the wife 
of Archdeacon Wilkins, and the younger 
of the Rev. Edward Lewis. 

Nov. 8. At Hadleigh, aged 30, Ca- 
tharine Padget, eldest dau. of S. R. Hars- 
ton, esq. 

SurreY.—Oct. 25. At Thames Ditton, 
Miss Gillett, late of Maberton, Glouces- 
tershire. 

Oct. 28. At Upper Tooting, aged 
71, John Rogers, esq. one of Her 
Majesty's Justices of the Peace for the 
county of Surrey. 

At Croydon, aged 20, Charles, second 
son of John Charles Bristow, esq. of 
Ensemere-hill, Westmorland. 

Nov. 5. At Shere, near Guildford, 
aged 78, Mary, eldest dau. of the late Wil- 
liam Bray, esq. Treasurer of the Society 
of Antiquaries, and historian of Surrey. 

Lately. At Upper Tooting, aged 48, 
Francis Costar, esq. 

Sussex.—Oct. 24. At Brighton, J. 
Ede, esq. of Upper Harley-st. 

Oct. 28, At the rectory, East Lavant, 
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aged 37, Elizabeth Louisa, wife of the 
Rev. Henry Legge, and dau. of the late 
Rear-Admiral Stair Douglas. 

Oct. 30. At Brighton, aged 52, Major 
John Jenkins, of the 11th Hussars. He 
was appointed Cornet, Jan. 1807, Lieut. 
Dec. following, Captain 1814, Major 
1834. He served thirteen years in the 
Peninsula and France; was at the battle 
of Waterloo, and afterwards served for 
twenty years in India, assisting at the 
capture of Bhurtpore. He was a widower, 
and has left a son, aged 19, at the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and four daughters of 
tender age. His body was interred in St. 
Nicholas’ churchyard, attended by his 
son, W. Jenkins, esq., Col. Tynte, Col. 
Ashworth, and Col. Wood; and by the 
officers and men of his regiment. 

Nov. 2. At Arundel, aged 69, Martha 
Eugenia, widow of John Salter, esq. of 
Fittleworth. 

Lately. At Henfield Lodge, Mary, 
relict of John Brett, esq. of Wake’s Colne, 
Essex. 

Warwick. — Oct. 16. At Keresley 
House, near Coventry, aged 47, Mr. Peter 
Dowley Jackson, fifth son of the late John 
Jackson, gent. of Oadby, Leic. 

Mary Anne, wife of E. N. Kershawe, esq. 
of Baginton Hall, near Coventry, dau. of 
the Rev. Wm. Yates, of Eccleston, co. 
Lancaster. 

Oct. 22. Aged 73, Elizabeth, wife of 
John Morris, esq. of Warwick. 

Oct. 26. At Warwick Castle, aged 79, 
Mrs. Farnill, who for upwards of fifty 
years was the faithful servant and affec- 
> ga friend of the Countess of War- 
wick. 


Nov. 1. At Leamington, aged 47, Jo- 
nathan Smith, esq. 
Nov. 4. At Leamington, John Stock- 


dale, esq. late of the Middle Temple, 
London, and of Kirkland House, Cum- 
berland. 

Nov. 7. At Hare Hatch, in his 12th 
year, Bolton, the eldest son of Bolton 
King, esq. of Umberslade. 

Lately. At Leamington, Lady Stewart, 
relict of Gen. Sir J. S. Denham, Bart. 

WESTMORELAND.—Nov. 5. At Ap- 
pleby, aged 23, Kenelm Kilner, esq. bar- 
rister-at-law, only son of the Rev. Dr. 
Kilner, Rector of Weyhill, Hampshire, 

York. — Sept. 24. At Clifton, near 
York, aged 66, David Russell, esq. 

Oct. 6. At Whitby, where he had 
practised as a physician, with distin- 
guished reputation and success, for more 
than forty-two years, William Campbell, 
esq. M.D. in the 78th year of his age. 
He was born in Ayrshire, studied at the 
University of Glasgow, and subsequently 
at that at Edinburgh, where he took his 
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degree of M.D. not long before his set- 
tlement in Whitby. His kindness of 
heart and conciliating manners, coupled 
with sound judgment, enlightened taste, 
and an extensive acquaintance with science 
and literature, gained him the esteem and 
affection of a large circle of friends. 

Oct. 15. At Ripon, aged 90, Louisa, 
relict of Richard Strangwayes, esq.* of 
Well, in the co. York, and daughter of 
Thomas Strangwayes, esq. of Barham 
Wood, near Elstree, Herts. This lady 
was one of the co-heiresses to the ancient 
barony of Berners, which title was re- 
stored on petition, to her cousin, Robert 
Wilson, Esq. of Didlington Hall, Norfolk, 
in May 1832. 

Oct. 17. At Bawtry, aged 60, the Hon. 
Elizabeth Mary Monckton, eldest dau. of 
Robert fourth Viscount, and aunt to the 
present Viscount Galway. 

Oct. 21. At Beeford rectory, aged 
25, John Philip Rolleston, esq. eldest son 
of the Rev. John Rolleston, of Barton 
Joyce, Notts. 

Oct. 25. At Wycliffe Hall, aged 14, 
Henry, sixth sen of George Clifford, esq. 

Nov. 3. At Doncaster, Major Arthur 
William Biggs, of the 7th Hussars. He 
was appointed Cornet 1624, Lieut. 1826, 
Captain 1829, and Major 1837. 

Nov. 12. At Hull, aged 84, Elizabeth, 
relict of Lieut.-Col. Dorrington. 

Wares.—July 29. At Trevallyn, co. 
Denbigh, Commander Henry Meredith 
Mostyn, R.N. He served as Midship- 
man on board the Alceste, during Lord 
Amherst’s embassy to China, and was 
wrecked in that ship, near the island of 
Pulo Leat, Feb. 18, 1817. He was made 
Lieut. 1823 and Commander 1830. He 
married in Nov. 1832 Susanna, dau. of 
the late J. S. Townshend, esq. of Tre- 
vallyn. 

Oct. 27. At Laugharne, Carmarthen, 
Ann, relict of John Hayle Shickle, esq., 
formerly of Jamaica. 

ScorLanp.—Sept. 12. At Glasgow, 
aged 79, Charles Paterson, sen. esq., son 
of the late William Paterson, esq., mer- 
chant, Kilmarnock. 

Oct. 27. At Bruntsfield Lodge, Edin- 
burgh, Edward Henderson, esq. 

Oct. 29. At Edinburgh, aged 87, Mrs. 
D. M. Norie, relict of J. Norie, esq., of 
London. 

Lately. In the parish of Bower, Caith- 
ness, aged 111, Isabella Morgan. Though 
exceedingly infirm, and scarcely able to 
walk, she retained some of her faculties 
to the very last. 


TrELAND.—Oct. 10. At Dublin, Ste- 


phen, youngest son of the late Thomas 
Langston, esq. of Knutsford, Cheshire. 
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Oct. 13. At the Termitage, Castle 
Connell, Jean, the wife of George C. Ju- 
lius, esq. M.D., and eldest dau. of Francis 
Spaight, esq. of Limerick. 

Oct. 14. At Waterford, Mrs. Catha- 
rine Lacy, aged 112 years. She retained 
her faculties unimpaired till within a few 
hours of her dissolution. 

Nov. 7. At Dublin, aged 52, Major 
Richard Stack, who commanded the com- 
pany of the 45th reg. which defeated the 
Chartists at Newport, in Wales. He was 
a native of the county of Kerry, and was 
appointed Ensign in 1809, Lieut. 1811, 
and Captain 1427. He served with great 
distinction in the Peninsula and in India, 
and was wounded at Bhurtpore. 

Lately. At the house of Dr. Kernan, 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Clogher, Miss 
Kernan, his sister. 

In Dublin, aged 66, John Adair, esq. { 

At Whiteabbey, aged 70, John Gallie, 
esq. late Capt. 10th Reg. 

Nov. 18. At Kilnap, near Cork, 
George Shaw, esq. H.P. 8th Regt. He 
shared in the memorable campaign in 
Holland under the late Duke of York, 
served much in the West Indies, was pre- 
sent when Sir R. Abercromby received 
his death wound in Egypt, and was much 
engaged in the last American war. 

Guernsry.—Sept.30. At Guernsey, 
aged 85, R. P. Le Marchant, esq. 

East Ixpies.—July 6. At Joomal- 
poor, Capt. Charles Upton Tiipp, Adj. 
36th Native Inf. and son of the late Rev. 
Robert Tripp, Rector of Rewe, Devon. 

July 10. At Cannonore, aged 51, Fre.. 
deric Dix, esq. Surgeon to the 94th Regt. 
He was appointed Assistant Surgeon in 
1813, and Surgeon in 1827. 

July 24. At Simlah, Lucy, wife of 
Captain Robert Wyllie, Brigade Major at 
Neemuch, and eldest dau. of N. Dennys, 
esq. of Savage-gardens. 

Lately. At Mhow, aged 25, Lieut. 
W. Hailes, 2nd Bombay Cavalry, brother 
of Lieut.-Col. Hailes, late commanding 
her Majesty’s 28th Regt. 

Aug. 8. At Poonah, aged 26, ‘Lieut. 
Thomas Henry Drake, 71st N. Inf. third 
son of the late Rev. W. W. Drake, M.A. 
of Malpas. 

-tug. 13. At Salem, aged 24, James 
Moreton Walhouse, esq. second son of the 
late Rev. James Walhouse, of Leamington. 

Ang. 25. At Banda, aged 23, Wil- 
liam James Morgan, esq. Bengal Civil 
Service, youngest son of Thomas Morgan, 
esq. of Woodford, Essex. 

Aug. 31. Killed in the endeavour to 
relieve the Fort of Kahun, aged 19, En- 
sign Alfred Williams, youngest son of the 
late Lieut.-Col. Monier Williams. ~ 
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Sept. 11. At Arrysir, in the Bombay 
Presidency, Lieut. and Adj. H. P. H. 
Hockin, of the 6th Regt. of Native In- 
fantry, eighth son of W. L. Hockin, esq, 
of Dartmouth. 

West Inpies.—July 21. In Jamaica, 
Olive- Ann, widow of Capt. J. W. Stiles, 
Bengal Army. 

July 30. InJamaica, David Hollings- 
worth, esq. in the 74th year of his age, 
and 56th of his residence in that country, 
40 of which he spent in Manchester, 
having been one of the earliest settlers in 
that parish, which he represented for some 
years in the Honourable House of As- 
sembly, and Colonel of the Middlesex 
Regiment of Horse. 

Aug. 1. In Jamaica, aged 28, John, 
son of Rowland Mitchell, esq. of Upper 
Harley-street. 

Lately. James Corlet, esq. of Domi- 
nica, Speaker of the House of Assembly, 
and Lieut.-Col. of the St. George’s Regt. 
of Militia of that island. 

Sépt 2. At Demerara, Beilby Porteus 
Hodgson, eldest son of Rear- Adm. Hodg- 
son. 

Axsroap.—May 15. At Hobart Town, 
Van Diemen’s Land, aged 21, William, 
youngest son of Edward Dyne, esq. of 
Bruton, Somerset. 

May 30. At Hobart Town, Edmund 
Philip, son of John Robinson, esq. of 
Doughty-st. 

June 2. At Baden-Baden, the Right 
Hon. Stephen Woulfe, Chief Baron of 
Exchequer in Ireland. He was appointed 
Third Serjeant, May 23, 1834 ; Solicitor- 
general of Ireland Nov. 10, 1836; Attor- 
ney-general Feb. 3, 1837; Chief Baron 
July 11, 1838. He was a Jearned and 
upright judge, and a highly amiable and 
honourable man. He has left a widow, 
daughter of Roger Hammil, esq. of Drog- 
heda, and one son, Ensign in the 54th 
regt. 

June 25. In the Mauritius, in his 40th 
year, Lord Arthur Chichester, of the 
87th Foot, third son of the Marquess of 
Donegal. He was appointed Lieut. 1825, 
Captain 1827. 

July 6. At Monte Pulciano, Tuscany, 
Major William West, late 2th R. Viet. 
Batt. 

July 7. At Augustura, in South 
America, Col. James Hamilton, British 
Vice-Consul. 

July 16. On his passage from Sierra 
Leone to Ascension, Lieut. Francis-Go- 
dolphin Bond, R.N. commanding H.M. 
brigantine Forester, second surviving son 
of the late Rear- Adm. Bond. 

At the Ionian Islands, Capt. Charles 
Deane, 5th regt. He was appointed En- 
sign 1815, Lieut. 1822, Captain 1827. 
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July 21. On board the Mary and Jane, 
on her voyage from Calcutta, Capt. Thos. 
Winter. 

Aug. 3. At St. Germain en Laye, 
Lieut.-Col. Francis Plunket, second son 
of Baron Plunket, and brother to the late 
Right Rev. Dr. Plunket, Bishop of El- 
phin. 

Aug. 18. At Ragnores de Bigoire, 
France, Lieut.-Gen. Benjamin Gordon, 
of Balbithan. 

Aug. 21. On board her Majesty’s ship 
Wanderer, on his way from Sierra Leone 
to the island of Ascension, whither he 
was going for the benefit of his health, 
Richard Fitzgerald King, third son of the 
Hon. and Rev. R. F. King, and First 
Lieut. of her Majesty’s ship Persian. 

Aug. 26. At Cherbourg, France, after 
giving birth to her twelfth infant, Martha, 
wife of Major Harrison, eldest dau. of the 
late Sir Robert Seppings. 

Aug. 27. At Cornwall, Upper Canada, 
Emma Wharton Metcalfe, wife of William 
Hall, esq. Staff Assistant Surgeon. 

Sept. 14. At Dresden, aged 65, George 
Trower, esq. late of Russell-sq. 

At Ascension, Capt. R. 8. Tinklar, 
Royal Marines, Commandant of the Is- 
land. 

Sept. 20. At Carlsbad, Germany, aged 
60, Captain Frederick Lawrence, half- 
pay, 43d Regt. one of the gentlemen of 
her Majesty’s Privy Chamber, and young- 
est son of the late R. J. Lawrence, esq. 
of Fairfield, Jamaica. 

Sept. 27. At Corfu, Willoughby Cle- 
ment Wasey, Deputy Assistant Commis- 
sary General, second son of the late Rev. 
George Wasey, B.D. of Wardington, Ox- 
fordshire. 

Lately. At Jerusalem, aged 25, Wil- 
liam Curry Hillier, jun. esq. of Roches- 
ter. He was engaged by the Society for 
Promoting Christianity among the Jews 
to build a church and hospital at Jerusa- 
lem. 

Oct. 2. At sea, aged 23, Lieut. Edward 
H. L. Moore, 33d Regt. Madras N. In. 
fourth son of the late George Moore, esq. 
Madras Civil Service. 

Oct. 6. At Boulogne, the wife of the 
Hon. F. Curzon. 

Oct. 8. At Interlacken, in Switzerland, 
aged 14, Louisa Evelyn, youngest dau. of 
Lieut.-Col. Rowley. She was descending 
a mountain near the town, with her father, 
her sister, and brother, when she fell, was 
precipitated to the bottom, and was killed 
on the spot. 

Oct. 11. In Madeira, Charles Ashmore, 
esq. late of Woburn-pl. Russell-sq. 

Oct. 16. At Geneva, aged 15, Edward, 
third son of Granville Harcourt Vernon, 
esq. M.P. 
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ADDITIONS TO OBITUARY. 


Vou. IX. p. 333. The late Countess 
Dowager of Rosse left the sum of 6,000/. 
three per Cents., the annual dividends to 
be applied towards erecting or repairing 
episcopal chapels, and assisting in the edu- 
¢ation of young men for the — 
church. In the application and distribu- 
tion of this fund the trustees (who are 
three in number, one of them being the 
Rev. Mr. Fyvie, Inverness) are instruct- 
ed, ceteris paribus, to prefer the High- 
lands and Highlanders, the islands of Ork- 
ney and Shetland being included. 

Vor. X. p. 449. The Rev. W. T. 
Blackburne, died on the 27th Aug. 1838. 
He was formerly a student of Christ’s 
college, Cambridge, where he took the 
degrees of B.A. 1820 as 12th Junior Op- 
time, and M.A. 1823. He was an en- 
lightened and zealous friend of the Church, 
but the infirm state of his health for many 
years obliged him to retire from the ac- 
tive duties of his profession. 

Vor. XI. p. 205. A handsome monu- 
ment has been erected in the Cathedral of 
Cashel to the memory of Archbishop Lau- 
rence, bearing the following inscription : 
—‘*Sacred to the memory of the Most 
Reverend Ricnarp Laurence, LL.D. 
Lord Archbishop of Cashel, Bishop of 
Emly, Waterford, and Lismore, and Pri- 
mate of Munster, formerly Regius Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew in the University of 
Oxford, who departed this life on the 28th 
of December 1838, in the 79th year of his 
age. The learning of this eminent Pre- 
Jate was extensive and profound ; age 
could not damp his literary ardour ; and 
his numerous works bear evidence of ta- 
lents unceasingly devoted to the service of 
that Church, which, from conviction of its 
excellence, he highly prized. This monu- 
ment was erected by the clergy of the 
united diocese of Cashel and Emly, over 
whom he presided during an eventful pe- 
riod of seventeen years, in testimony of 
their grateful recollection both of his 
ability and kindness.” 

P. 653. The foundation stone of a 
column intended to commemorate the 
name and perpetuate the remembrance of 
the virtues of the late Earl of Caledon, 
was laid by his Grace the Lord Primate, 
on the 24th Feb. 1840. The site selected 
for the monument is on elevated ground, 
within the walls of the demesne, and im- 
mediately adjoining the lake. It is a co- 
lumn of the Grecian Doric order, the pro- 
portions being taken from the Parthenon 
at Athens. It is to be 57 feet in height, 
the shaft to contain a spiral stair which 
will lead to the gallery over tue abacus : 
above this will be raised a beautiful circu- 
lar acroter, on which will be placed the 
colossal statue of the late lamented noble- 


man, habited in proper costume. The 
whole height, including steps and statue, 
will be upwards of 95 feet. The archi- 
tect is Thos. J. Duff, esq. and the builder 
Mr. Archer. 

Vou. XII. 3 215. The late James 
Kinloch, esq. of Jermyn-street, after pro- 
viding very amply for his nearest relatives, 
with liberal legacies to his friends, be- 
queathed to numerous charities as follows : 
—At Aberdeen: to the Infirmany; the 
Poor’s Hospital; the Lunatic Asylum ; 
the Marischal College (to found three bur- 
saries or scholarships), 1,0007. each. In 
London: to the Scottish Corporation ; 
the Caledonian Asylum ; St. George’s 
Hospital; Charing-cross Hospital; Found- 
ling Hospital ; Magdalen Hospital; Fe- 
male Orphan Asylum ; London Orphan 
Asylum; the Marine Society, 3007. each. 

p. 647. The will of John Duke of 
Bedford has been proved in the Preroga- 
tive Court of Canterbury. The personal 
property was sworn under 250,000/. ; Lord 
John Russell receives a legacy of 50,000/. 
The late lamented Lord William Russell 
was one of the executors, with Lord 
George William Russell; but the latter 
renounced his trust. The will is extremely 
long, being contained in nearly 70 sheets 
of brief-paper. 

Vou. XIII. p. 108. Mr. Dally was 
the author of ‘‘ Guide to Bognor,” and a 
small history of Chichester. His body 
was interred at Bersted church on the 21st 
of December 1839. 

P.430. The remains of Sir C. R. Blunt, 
late M.P. for Lewes, were removed from 
Croydon (where they had been temporarily 
interred), to their final resting-place, 
Heathfield churchyard, a new vault hav- 
ing been built for their reception. A 
handsome stone monument in the Grecian 
style has been erected over it. 

P. 539. An extended memoir of the 
services of General Sir George Hewett, 
has been published in the United Service 
Journal for July 1840. He wasa G.C.B. 
His body was interred at Shirley, Hants, 
on the 28th March. 

P. 542. Mr. George Banks, architect, 
of Lymington, has been engaged by the 
committee appointed to superintend the 
fund raised by public subscription to de- 
fray the expenses of raising a monument 
to perpetuate the memory of the late Sir 
Harry Burrard Neale, Bart. The site 
chosen for the foundation of the column, 
which is to be 72 feet in height, is a spot 
known by the name of Mount Pleasant, 
which forms a part and parcel of the late 
baronet’s estate at Walhampton. It was 
at first suggested that the sum subscribed 
should be appropriated to the erection of 
an eleemosynary asylum, to be called 
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the ‘* Neale Almshouses,” but the major- 
ity of subscribers were of opinion that an 
obelisk erected to the late gallant baronet’s 
memory would be more in character with 
the circumstances, and better befitting the 
occasion. It is expected that the monu- 
ment will be completed by February 1841. 

P. 647. The Earl of Stair was twice 
married : first, as before mentioned, and 
secondly, June 3, 1808, to Lady Laura 
Tollemache, youngest daughter of tke late 
Countess of Dysart, and sister to Louisa- 
Grace Duchess of St. Alban’s, This 
marriage was declared void in 1809, in 
consequence of the previous Scotch con- 
tract of the Earl with Miss Gordon, 
which contract was also annulled in June 
1820.—The notice of the Earl of Stair in 
Sept. p. 333, was an accidental insertion 
of a paragraph written before the memoir 
in June. 

P. 651. Gen. Sir William Wilkinson 
was the fifth son of William Wilkinson, 
esq. of Newcastle, Sheriff of Northum- 
berland in 1757, by Philadelphia, daugh- 
ter and sole heiress of Thomas Clennel of 
Clennel, co. Northumberland, esq. (see 
the pedigree of the family in Surtees’s 
History of Durham, vol. I. p. 81). He was 
educated at Newcastle grammar school, 
where he was a contemporary of Lords 
Stowell and Eldon. He was a Knight 
Grand Cross of the Maltese order of St. 
Michael and St. George, and a fuller me- 
moir of his military services than ours will 
be found in the United Service Journal 
for July 1840. 

Vol. XIV. p. 91. The body of the 
Earl of Ranfurly, who died at Paris, was 
brought over to his native country, and 
interred in the family vault at Dungan- 
non, on the 18th May. 

P. 106. ‘The remains of Wr. Walde- 
grave were deposited in the family vault 
at Navestock Church near Stapleford, on 
the 7th May. The procession consisted 
of 16 of the principal tenants on horse- 
back, the usual funeral attendants, and 
four mourning coaches, containing Earl 
Waldegrave, Mr. Braham, and other re- 
latives of the deceased, and his lady, Mr, 
Waldegrave was only in his 24th year, 
and formerly beld a commission in the 
grenadier guards, 

P. 320. The will of Lord Durham has 
been proved in the Prerogative Courts of 
York and Canterbury. In the former the 
personal property has been sworn to under 
250,000/. and in the latter to a much 
smaller amount. The will, which is en- 
urely in the Earl’s own handwriting, oc- 
cupies merely the two first pages of a 
comiwon sheet of letter paper, the attesta- 
tion standing upon the head of the third 


page, and it conveys to the Countess of 


Ducham the whole real and personal es- 





tate of her husband, without restriction 
or control, 

P. 321. The will of the late Lord 
Arden has been proved in the Preroga- 
tive Court of Canterbury by the Dowager 
Baroness and the present Lord. ‘The 
personal property was sworn to be un- 
der the value of 800,000/. The stamp 
or probate duty alone was 10,500/. inde- 
pendent of the legacy duty, which will 
amount to 70,000/. or 80,0002. more. The 
whole of his property, with the excep- 
tion of a few trifling legacies to servants, 
has been bequeathed to his widow and 
children. The will is dated in March, 
1826, the first codicil in 1834, and the 
last codicil in 1840. It is said that in 
time of war the emoluments arising from 
his place of Register of the High Court 
of Admiralty, amounted to between 
20,0007. and 30,000/. a year. 

P. 322. The will of John Banks Jen- 
kinson, D.D. Lord Bishop of St. David's, 
has passed, under the seal of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, to Frances Au- 
gusta Jenkinson, widow of the deceased, 
the sole executrix. The personal pro- 
perty within the jurisdiction of the Court 
has been sworn under the value of 70,0007. 
The will of the deceased is dated in May 
1840, and the property is given to the 
wife for life, and after her death to his 
children. 

P. 540. Bishop Otter. ‘ Early in the 
spring of 1799, when Englishmen were 
excluded from almost every part of the 
European Continent, by the distracted 
state of public affairs, four gentlemen of 
Jesus college, Cambridge, left the Uni- 
versity for Yarmoutb, intending to sail 
thence for Cuxhaven and Hamburgb. 
The party consisted of Professor Malthus, 
the Rev. W. Otter, John Marten Cripps, 
esq. and the author of these volumes. It 
was their intention to visit Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, and Lapland.” Clarke’s 
Travels, 4to, vol. v. p. 1. 

The will of the late Mr. Hobson, of the 
well known firm of Hobson and Poynder, 
lime merchants, of Earl-street, Black- 
friars, has been proved in the Prerogative 
Court of Canterbury. The amount of 
the personal property has been sworn un- 
der 500,000/., which the testator has be- 
queathed amongst bis children and grand- 
children, of whom he has left a large num- 
ber, namely, 11 children, 73 grandchil- 
dren, and 14 great-grandchildren. The 
probate duty amounted to°6,000/. 

The will of Hugh M'‘Intosh, esq. of 
Bloomsbury-square, the great railway con- 
tractor, has been proved in the Preroga- 
tive Court of Canterbury, by his son, 
David M‘Intosh, and Timothy Tyrrel, 
esqrs, the executors. The personal pro- 
perty has been sworn to be under the 
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value of 300,000/., and a stamp duty of 
3,7501. has been paid on the probate. 

The principal contents of the late Sir 
John Pakington’s will are stated as follow: 
—John Somerset Russell, esq. of Powick 
Court, near Worcester (a nephew of the 
deceased), has a son about four years of 
age; to the eldest son that may be born 
of this child, Sir John has bequeathed his 
large landed estates ; in default of issue 
the estates to go to the descendants of 
the second son of Sir William Bryan 
Cooke, of Wheatley Hall, near Doneas- 
ter; and in case of a second default the 
property goes to a grandson of Mr. 
Knight, of Lea Castle. Sir John Paking- 
ton has, therefore, effectually prevented 
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any of the present generation from the 
enjoyment of the property; and the in- 
come must accumulate for nearly 40 years. 
The will in some respects resembles Mr. 
Thellusson’s, of Brodsworth Hall. 

The will and five codicils of the late 
Lieut.-General Phillips, of the Bengal 
army, has been proved in the Prerogative 
Court of Canterbury. The personal pro- 
perty sworn under 90,000/. independent 
of valuable freehold and other estates in 
the county of Salop, which are left to his 
wife and three sons. The gallant Gene- 
ral, who was in his 90th year, served forty 
years of his life in the Bengal army, and 
at the time of his death was residing at 
Shrewsbury. 


. 24, 1840. 











Christened. Buried. 2and 5 144] 50 and 60 100 
Males 629 Lyosg| Males 636 2,195 $ ( 5 and 10 56] 60 and 70 87 
Females 624 f "| Females 560 § 2310 and 20 50] 70 and 80 84 

= ) 20 and 30 71} 80 and 90 26 
Whereof have died under two years old... 353 gq (30 and 40 103] 90 and 100 2 
40 and 50 119] 100...... coool 
AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, Nov. 20. 
Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
a dj 2 djs dja d@}] se dt & d, 
62 7 | 35 7 | 2211 |36 7 [4 2 143 0 

















PRICE OF HOPS, Nov. 20. 
Sussex Pockets, 4/. 15s. to 12/.—Kent Pockets, 61. to 18/7. 18s. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Nov. 24. 
Hay, 4. 5s. to 5/.—Straw, 1/7. 16s. to 27. 0s.—Clover, 51. to 5/. 15s. 6d. 
SMITHFIELD, Nov. 23. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Beef....ccccosesecccecseettte Gd. to Se. Od. Head of Cattle at Market, Nov. 23. 
Mutton.,........0..: ...48. Od. to 5s. 2d. | | SURE 3161 Calves 67 
Veal .....cc0000 seeseveeehs. 10d. to 5s. 10d. Sheep........+- 20,630 Pigs 630 
Pork.......00sseceee048, 6d. to 5s. 6d. 





COAL MARKET, Nov. 23. 
Walls Ends, from 16s. 3d. to 24s. 3d. perton. Other sorts from 17s. 6d. to 20s. 6d. 
‘TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 51s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 46s. 6d. 
CANDLES, 8s. 6d. per doz. Moulds, 10s. 





PRICES OF SHARES, 
At the Office of WOLFE, Brorners, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


Birmingham Canal, 200.——Ellesmere and Chester, 83.——Grand Junction 1274 
Kennet and Avon, 26. -—— Leeds and Liverpool, 770. Regent’s, 10. 
Rochdale, 86.——London Dock Stock, 66. t. Katharine’s, 974.—— East 
and West India, 97}.——London and Birmingham Railway, 167. Great 
Western, 86}.——London and Southwestern, 53}. Grand Junction Water 
Works, 65.——West Middlesex, 994.——Globe Insurance, 1214.——Guardian, 
37. —— Hope, 5.—— Chartered Gas, 58§.——Imperial Gas, 58. Phenix Gas, 
343.—London and Westminster Bank, 23}.—— Reversionary Interest, 105. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Strawn. 
From October 26, to November 25, 1840, both inclusive. 


















































































































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
; & . . a ” . j 
sal28| 2 8s! g safgfle [Se] 2 | 
Ss: 2 E| 3 33 5 Weather 2.5/2 E 8 2 = Weather 
dajea|* S*| 3 Aloe] = BA] & | 
| 
Oct.) ° | ° | ° jin. pts. Nov.| © | ° | ° fix. pts. | 
26 | 41 | 49 | 48 |29, 85 ||fair cloudy | 11 | 46 | 50| 45) , 24 fair, rain 
27 | 42 | 50 | 42] , 20 |lrain, do. 12 | 42 | 48 | 44 | , 54 ‘do. cloudy 
28 | 43 | 49 | 44] , 23 |Ido. do. fair || 13 | 51 | 54 | 48 |28, 73 | rain,h. wind 
29 | 46 | 49 | 43] = , 34 |Ido. fog 14 | 45 | 50 | 42 /29, 10 | wind, fair 
30 | 49 | 54) 47] , 52 |\fairclo.rain || 15 | 41 | 47 | 46 | , 50 | fair, cloudy 
31 | 46 | 55 | 45] , 55 |Ido. do. 16 | 54 | 60 | 53 | , 10 | rain, fair 
N.1.) 48 | 54 | 51 , 56 |ldo. do. rain || 17 | 48 | 50 | 49 | , 55 | fair,rain,sn. 
2 | 51 | 57 | 48] , 55 |Ido. do. 18 | 41 | 38 | 40 | , 76 | rain 
3 | 50 | 56 | 52] , 43 |/do. do. 19 | 40 | 45 | 37 | , 78 | cloud 
4150) 55 | 50] , 26 |lrain, do. 20 | 36 | 44 | 39 |30, 04 | fair, dloady 
5 | 50 | 55/47] , 25 ||fair, do. 21 | 45 | 46 | 45 |29, 30 ‘rain 
6 | 41 | 52 | 52) ,00 |jrain,fair,rn. || 22 | 40 | 43 | 37 | , 83 fair 
7{ 50 | 54 | 46] , 13 |/do. do. clo. || 23 | 39 | 44 | 49 [30, 02 | rain, cloudy 
8] 48 | 54) 47] , 30 |/fair | 2) 49] 54) 44) , 17 fair 
9/48} 51) 45] , 10 |Ido. rain 25 | 45] 47 | 39) , 39 j\do. cloudy 
10 | 40 | 50 | 43 |, 08 |/do. cloudy | 
| 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From October 28, to November 26, 1840, both inclusive. 
>| a3 | us a e ie 3 a sla a 
Sle \ eu) ee (8 Be] 8 |gageal..| 2 
“\a\S8|Sg Pas] go [PES ese] 3 | Ex. Bills, 
"l4 | 8 | $8 SSIES) 42 Sel eleaiaa) (2 | £1000. 
| ae a = fon} = i=] a 
S| a we | lala 3 
CO} FA ian sa se is sag | 5 
‘ 
28]1614| 86g | 87§| 96196] 97% | 123 244 |1210dis., 3 1 dis. 
29]1603| 864 | 87} | 9531 9531 97 | | 16dis., 5 2 dis. 
30 863 87% | 96 | 96 974 | 12 —1412dis.| 3 1 dis. 
31/1613] 86% 87% | 96 | 96 974 | 12 243 |16 12 dis. 3 1 dis. 
ol_"| e63 | 87%|96|96| 97% | 123] 853\——[242 | 15 dis.| 2 dis, par. 
3}161 | 875 | 884 | 96 | 96g| 973 | 12 ——|242 |1512dis.| 3 1 dis. 
4/160 | 875 884 |\——| 963) 97% | 123) 854 243 |1215dis.| 2 dis. par. 
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7j—| 87§ | 873 | 96g] 963| 973 | 123}3——|——'242 || dis. 1 pm. 
9160 | 884 | 893 | 97/93) gaz | 12 2433/1412 dis.) par. 2 pm. 
1o}160 | 88 | 89 | 974} 973, 984 | 12 98 244 par, 2 pm. 
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25/160 | 89f | 905 |—| 98) 994 | 13 | 994) 3 dis. par. 
26/160 | 894 | 904 | 974] 973} 995 | 13 20 15 dis.|2 dis. 2 pm. 
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Collier, E. A. 424 





Collingwood,A. 107. 
H.J.W.557. M. 


442 
Collins, A. 536 


Collinson,H.R:333. 


W.C, P.332 
Collis, E. A. 649 
Colquboun, Maj. J. 

N. 647. R. 327 
Colquit, A. W. 200 
Colthurst, A. 438 
Colvile, H. C. 444 
Combe, E. 650 
Combes, Mrs. 110 
Compigne, A. 422. 

H. 649 
Comyn, Maj. Gen. 

W. 331 


Coningham, L.110, 
329. W. 650 
Conolly, C. J. 648 

Conway, W. 330 
Cooke, 221. G.669. 
G.P.220. H.554. 
K.200. M. 106, 
222 
Coombe, T. B. 37 
Cooper, B. 555. H. 
221. Lt.-Col. L; 
423. M.310. S. 
221. W.W.534 
Coote, E. 327 
Cope, J. R. 534 
Corbett, C. 446. 
Lady M. 534 
Corbyn, J. 421 
Corlet, J. 676 
Corner, J. 441, S., 
E. 106. T. L. 
222 
Cornisb, H. K. 199 
Cornwallis, C’tess 
327 
Corrall, P. 110 
Corry, Visc’tess 421. 
N. 421 


Cory, H. 311 

Cosse, L. J. 553 

Costar, F.674. R. 
556 

Cotes, Lady L. 199 

Cottle, J. 421 

Cotton, C. 673. C. 
B. 423. Sir W. 
198 

Coulson, H. T. 439 

Courtenay, H. 422, 
534 

Cowper, Dr. 89. 
M. 88. S. 311 

Cox, A. 218, 326. 
Capt. G. 650. J. 
421. M, 441 

Coxhead, W. L. 87 

Crabbe, J. W. 551 
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Cracroft, W. 673 
Craig, W. G. 424 
Crake, T. F. 335 
Crampton, J. 332 
Crane, J. 310 
Craufurd, Lt. P.558 
Craven, Lady 649 
Crawfurd, J. QO. 536 
Crawley, E. 421 
Creagh, A. G. 650 
Creery, H. de S,534 
Cresswell, E. 103. 
F. 534 
Creswick, T. 553 
Crickitt, J. G. 107 
Croft, J. 310. S.110 
Crole, W. J. 650 
Crombie, A. 216 
Crook, H. S. C. 87 
Crookenden, A.447 
Crosby, A. 440 
Croughton, W. P. 
535 
Crowdy, H. E. 222. 
J. W. 424 
Crowther, W. 333 
Cruchley, M. 534 
Cruise, R. 331 
Cubitt, Maj. T. 446 
Cumberbatcb, A. C, 
535 
Cundall, J. 105 
Cunningham, Maj.- 
Gen. 421. E.M. 
422. J. W. 424. 
M. 88 
Curling, L. 218 
Curme, T. 648 
Currie, 331. W.W. 
673 
Curry, A. 423 
Curteis, S. 89. T. 
C. 199 
Curtis, F. 649 
Curzon, 676 
Cust, D. M. 550 
Custance, H.F. 649 
Cutler, J. 101 
Dacres, Lady 444. 
S.C. 421. Capt. 
8. C. 536 
Dallas, C. A. 535 
Dalton, T. 647. W. 
330 
Dalyell, W.C. C.421 
Dampier, M. B. 446 
Dance, C. 200. N. 
108. W. 108 
Daniel, A. 310. H. 
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Daniell, Capt.J.331 
Danson, T. E. 109 
Darbishire, R. 329 
Darby, T. 552 
Darcey, E. C. 424 
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Darley, J. 87 
Darnell, Miss 534 
Dashwood, Sir C. 


198. M. 422. S. 
V. 220 
Daubeny,H.E. 311. 
M. 200 
Daubuz, L. 328. 
L. C. 108 
Davenport, J.C.422. 


SirS.309. W.310 
Davey, I. 109 
Davie, C. C. 423 
Davies, J.557. S. 

89. T. S. 3il. 

W. 331 
Davis, Lady 674. 

A. J. 534. B. G. 

440. D. A. 423. 

F. 534. J.A.442. 

T. 101. T. H.106 
Davison, C. M. 536 
Davy, E. 312 
Davye, 331 
Dawes, W. 670 
Dawson, E. H. 310 
Day, C. D. 198. 

Ens’n H. 446.M. 

A. 311 
Dealtry, W.311 
Dealy, C. 647 
Dean, H. 535 


Deane, Capt. C.676. 


J. 557 
Deans, W. 648 
Dearsly, E. 108 
De Boos, C. 671 
De Burgh, B. 333. 
R. L. 533 
De Chair, J. F. S. 
312. S. 108 
De Courcy, F. 88 
Deedes, Capt. G. 
87. L. 310 
De Hane, M. R.221 
De Jove, A. 422 
Delacour, C. C. 440 
Delafosse, P. A. T. 
554 
Delamain, I. 332 
De Lancy, C. 8. 106 
Delap, Mrs. F. 421 
De Mentque, C. S. 
221 
Demidoff, 
536 
Dench, E. 648 
Dendy, A. 536 
Denham, Lady S. 
674 
Denison, E. 
H. H. 671 
Denman, C, J. 535. 
R. 649 
Dennis, P. 200 


Count 


533. 


Dennys, N. 109 

Dent, J. 557 

Denton, S. 331. 
Comm. W. 441 

Deshon, Maj. C. J. 
87 

Des Voeux,H.W.87 

Dewilde, G. A, 424 

De Winton, M. 443 

D’Hogguer, Bar. P. 
W. 88 

Dick, W. D. 312 

Dickenson, F. 648. 
H. 8S. 312. M.A. 
333. §S. G. 535 

Dickey, D. 312 

Dickson, C, E. 200. 
E. 311 

Dietfurt, Baron de 
650 

Digby, C. W. 312. 
Sir H. 87 

Dighton, Lt.-Gen. 
J. 555 

Digweed, M.S. 219 

Dilkes,Capt.C.198 

Dillon, C. 335. F. 
8.331 

Dimsdale, L. 200 

Dingle, J. 105 

Dingwall, F. 110. 
J. D. 672 

Ditcher, P. 330 

Divett, E.310 

Dix, F. 675 

Dixon, Lt.-Col.C.C, 
87. J. 438. W. 
M. 311 

Dobree, L. 424 

Dobson, Miss 441. 
W. 89 

Dodd, I. 439. J. 
648 

Dodds, E. 200 

Dodson, Miss 218. 
T. P.87 

Doherty, Col. R. 
421. Lt.-Col.R. 
647 

Doliman, A. 536 

Donaldson, A. 223. 
J. W. 423 

Donkin, G. 88 

Dounithorne, 
220 

Donovan, A. 424 

Dorrington, E. 675 

Douglas, Lt.-Col. 
217. Hon. Mrs, 
199. A.648. Lady 
C.222. H. 424. 
J.327. Sir J. 87. 
R. 533 

Dowell, E. 649 

Dowling, E, 423 


M. 
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Downes,J.445. W. 
669 

Downie, A.M. 89. 
198 

Doyle, W. 328 

Doyne, Capt.R.198 

Doxat, J. F. 221 

Drake, J. T. 648. 
M. 327. Lt.T.H. 
675. W. 102 

Jrayson, W. 673 

Drewry, Mr. 109 

Driver, E. 536 

Drumlanrig, Visc’t 
499 

Drummond, A. H. 
674. C.M. 33), 
H. 312. J.H.312 

Drury, C. 533. T. 
421 

Doff, A. 309 

Duffield, T. 648 

Dugard, T. 556 

Dukenfield,C.E.670 

Dumergue,H.F.445 

Dundas,Hon. SirR. 
L. 87 

Dundee, Capt. E. 
334 


Dunglas, Lady e8 
Dunkin, T, E. 422 
Dunlop, F. 423 
Dunne, Capt.F.421 
Dunsmure, J. 331 
Dunsterville,M.422 
Du Plat, Maj. G. C. 
421, 533, 647 
Duppa, H. 312. J, 
W. 551 
Du Pre, W. O. A. 
311 
Dupuis, G. J. 533 
Durant, M. 536,648 
D’ Urban, Sir B. 87 
Durdin, T. G. 199 
Durnford, R. 536 
Dyke, P. H. 533 
Dymock, E. H. 310, 
T. F. 647. W.G. 
439 
Dyne, W. 676 
Dysart, Earl of 647 
Dyson, F. S. 329 
Eachus, G. E. 442 
Eade, J. 555 
Earle, Capt. E. M. 
446 


East, 441 

Eastcott, E. 439 

Eaton, M. L. 534. 
R. 222, 331 

Eatwell, Ens’n R. 
446 

Eddowes, J. 102 

Ede, J. 674 
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Eden, 
533 
Edgecombe, R. M. 
534 
Edgell, H. F. 
T. C. 669 
Edmeades, M. 443 
Edmonstone, C. W. 
421 
Edmunds, P. 311 
Edwards, E. 312, 
551. S. M. 673 
Edwin, F. 198 
Egerton,Lady C. 88 
Ld. F. 642 
Ekins, F. A. 423 
Eldridge, A. H.220 
Elger, Capt. 535 
Elias, J. 87 
Eliot, F. W. 442 
Ellershaw, E. 445 
Elliot, Hon. C. B. 
310. Lt.-Col. W. 
647 
Ellis, B. 310. J. F. 
87. W. 535 
Elmbirst, E. 536 
Elphinstone, E. 107. 
S. 446 
Elton, L. M. 650 
Emery, H. 333 
Emly, Capt. 424 
English,Sird.H.222 
Ensor, E. 109 
Essen, M. A. 219 
Essington, W. E. 89 
Eustace, A, 222 
Evans, A. 534. C. 


Hon. Mrs. 


309, 


109. E. 650. H. 
647. J. 534. T. 


A. 442. W.E. 533 
Evanson, W. A.219 
Evatt, C. 102. Col, 

G. 672 
Everard, E. J. 647 
Ewart, L. L. 200 
Ewbank, T. 103 
Fyre, C.674. G. 

311. Lady R.444 
Fairfax, T. L. 222 
Faithfull,Maj.-Gen. 

H. 558 
Falkland, Ld. Vise. 

309 
Fallon, W. A. 423 
Fancourt, W.L.104 
Fane, A. 648. A. 

J. 217 
Farish, D.557 
Farmar, Capt. R. 

442 
Farmer, E, G. 650. 

E. M. 424 
Farneomb, Mr. 533. 

T. 199 


Farnill, Mrs. 674 
Farquhar, J. 89 
Farr, H. 649 
Farre, M. F. 535 
Farrell, J. 331 
Farrer, ‘T, 217 
Farrington, FE, H. 
534. M.422. M. 
A. 310 
Fauleoner, T. 311 
Faulkner,H.M.200, 
422 
Fauquier, Capt. H. 
T. 109 
Favell, Mrs. 554 
Fawcett, F. M.109. 
J. 648 
Fawkes, F. F. 311 
Fawsett, R. 311 
Fawson, Mrs. 424 
Fazakerley, H. H. 
199 
Feachem, A. 199 
Fell, W. 88 
Fellowes, M. 424 
Fenn, T. H. 89 
Fenton, G. 331. M. 
H. 534 
Ferguson, R. 198 
Ferrar, W. 1. 446 
Ferris, C. F. 312 
Field, H. C. 106 
Fielding, J. 443. 
Hon. W.H.A.647 
Fife, J. 198 
Filder, W. 421 
Finch, B. 441, 670 
Finlason, R. 221 
Firth, 220. 1. 106 
Fisher, G. H. 88. J. 


438. M. 219 
Fitzalan, Vise’tess 
199 


Fitzgerald, FP. 557. 
Capt. J. 421. R. 


331. Sir R. L. 
647. T. 533. W. 
H.S. 200 


Fitzherbert, W. 88 

Fi'zmayer, C. 326 

Fitzpatrick, J. W. 
199 

Fitzroy, Lord W. 
198 

Fleeming, A. 106 

Fleetwood, Lt. C. 
329 

Fletcher, A. S. 444. 
C. 444. S. G. 88. 
S. L. 222 

Flight, M. 217 

Flintoff, O. 533 

Flower, E. 650 

Flowers, 673 

Floyd, M. 89 
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Folkestone, Vise. 
536 
Follett, A. 327. Sir 
W. 310 
Fooks, T. B. 443 
Foot, A. 444. S.C. 
650 
Foote, S. 106 
Footit, J. 647 
Forbes, Lt. F. 649. 
J.309. R. 649. 
Hon. R. 88 
Ford, Hon. Mrs.534. 
F. J. 200. J. 444. 
M. E. 89 
Forester, O. 312 
Forster, Mrs. 674. 
Rr.-Adm. S. P. 
219 
Forsyth, M. E. 424 
Fortescue, T. 310, 
536 
Foskett, J. 444 
Foster, A. 108,647. 
H.31). J. 552. 
M. 441 
Fotheringham, A. 
M. 199 
Foulkes, P. 
329 
Foulks, A. 109 
Fowell, Lt. S. 333 
Fowle, W. 555 
Fowler, C. 101 
Fownes, J. 89. M. 
S. 89 
Frampton, A. 536. 
C. 672. J.P. G71 
Franklin, F. C. 650. 
G. 438. R. 309 
Freebairn, J. C. 423 
Freem, A. 107 
Freeman, L. C. 423. 
W. P. 88 
Freer, C. T. 89. R. 
J. 88 
Freestun, W.L. 309 
Fremantle, Lady534 
French, A. E. 312, 
D. H. 672. S., 
673. W. 648 
Freshfield, H.R.536 
Frushard, E. A. 650 
Fryer, H. E. 647 
Fuge, M. L. E. 672 
Fulcher, F. 312 
Fuller, J. 441 
Fulton, J. W. 200 
Furley, A. 536 
Fynn, R. N. 533 
Gadsby, T. 103 
Gadsden, C. E, 310 
Gage, Hon. H. E. 
H. 424 
Gale, W. W, 87 


108, 


Galland, A. 669. 
Mrs, 222, 444 
Gallie, J. 675 
Galloway, — C’tess 
648. M. 423 
Galton, D. 535 
Gamble, H. 649 
Gardiner, J. 220 
Gardner, M. 673. 
M. H. 670 
Garland, E, 105 
Garnet, J. 327 
Garrard, E. 649. J. 
671 
Garratt, S. 649 
Garrett, H. 647 
Garvaron, T. 326 
Gascoigne, Lt.-Col, 
E. F. 309 
Gaskell, J. 311 
George, C. 649. M. 
649 
Gerard, C. 331 J. 
G. 107 
Gibbs, Ald. Mich. 
533. A. 199. M. 
109. W. C. 533 
Gibson, C. 329. H. 
M. 89. J. 309, 
330, 534. K. 648, 
650. R. 102 
Gilbert, J. D. 199 
Gilby, W. 672 
Gill, J. 650, 673. 
T. W. 220 
Gilland, J. G. S. 87 
Gillett, Miss 674 
Gleadowe, W. 221 
Glover, A. 444. L. 
311 
Glynn, E. J. 326 
Goad, A. E. 312 
Goate, Capt. W. 198 
Goddard, G. F. 89 
Godwin, M. 309 
Gooch, J. H. 312. 
S. 552 
Goodenough, Dr. 
647. F. M. 311 
Goodford, M. J.218 
Goodrich, J. 310. 
Lt. W.B. 446, 558 
Goodwin, E. 200 
Goolden, I. 536 
Gordin, H. 424 
Gordon, Sir A. D. 
310. Lt. Gen. B. 
676. Capt. C.198. 
C. 424. E. 423. 
G.T. 310. H.309. 
Sir J. A. 198. J. 
D. 334. Lady M. 
199. R. 446. T. 
309 
Gore, H. 291. 326 




















Gorham, G. J. 671 
Gorles, J. 311 
Gosset, G. B. 334 
Gossip, T.G. W. 423 
Gouger, G. 554 
Gough, G. S. 649, 
H. 438 
Gould, J. S. 536. 
T. W. 441 
Goulden, H. 326 
Gower, S. L. 424 
Grace, H. 312 
Graefe, Dr. 334 
Graham, C, 221. G. 
199. J. 648 
Grant, Miss 650. 
F.M.219. H.672 
Col. T. 421 
Grantham, E. 424. 
G. 438 
Grape, R. 439 
Graves, F.109.J.650 
Gray, E. 331. Hon. 
E. 421. G.M. 423 
S. 440 
Greaves, E. A. 330 
Green, A. E. 441. 
C.S. 199. F. 554. 
J. 108. W. 328 
Greene, C. 310. H. 
C. 446 
Greenwell, R.R. 673 
Greenwood, E. 309. 
E, B. 424. J. 551 
Greetham, J.K. 421 
Gregg, F. 107. St. 
G. 107 
Gregory, C. 88. Lt. 
C. 649 
Grellier, A. 327 
Grey, C. S. 650. R. 
W. 199 
Gribble, C. R. 312 
Griffin, E. 552. G. 
332. R. 331 
Griffith, E. 533. 
Capt. G. D. 198, 
200. P. 424 
Griffiths, M. 220. 
T. 310 
Grimstone, Lady M. 
A. F. 536 
Grogan, A. M. 423 
Grout, E. 89 
Grove, W. 421 
Grubbe, M. 672 
Gubbs, J. 442 
Guedella, H. 650 
Guerra, P. J. de 89 
Guest, Lady C. 310 
Guiccioli,Count 333 
Gully, J. M. 536 
Gunnell, C. 108 
Gunning, F. 536. 
W. 310 


Gent. Mag, Vout. 
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Gurdon, Hon. Mrs. 
421 
Gwynne, T. 110 
Haddelsey,J.W.329 
Hadden, A. 88 
Haddington C’tess 
Dow. 222 
Haddo, Ld. 650 
Hadley, E. 441 
Hagart, Capt. C. 87 
Hagwood, J. 423 
Haig, J. S. 445 
Hailes, Lt. W. 675 
Hale, Archd’n 421. 
W. H. 421, 647 
Hales, S. A. 556 
Hall, A. 89. E. 536. 
E. W. M. 676. 
T. 424. W.88.W. 
R. 536. W. T.535 
Hallam, J. M. 105 
Hallifax, G. L. 534 
Halstead, L. C. 536 
Hamlet, E. A, 424 
Hamilton, Hon, 
Mrs. 199. A. 554, 
E. A. 443. J. 310, 
552. Col. J. 676. 
Sir R. 421. Capt. 
W. 218 
Hamlyn, O. C. 328 
Hammersley ,G. 650 
Hammet, R. 554 
Hammond, M, 444. 
S. M. 444 
Hamond, W. 311 
Hanbury, E. W. 89 
Hance, C. 424 
Handasyde, E. 326 
Handcock, R. 311. 
W. 647 
Handford, T. 326 
Handley, Hon. Mrs. 
534 
Handyside, R. 198 
Hankey, Lt.-Col.88 
Hannington, E. 534 
Hanson, H. 648 
Hanwell, Adm. J. 
555 
Harcourt, J. 330. 
Harden, J. S. 648 
Harding, A.200,422 
Hardinge, H. 674 
Hardman, S. 648 
Hardwick, M. 108 
Hardwicke, C’tess 
648 
Hardy, Col. 4 
Lady 536. C. 5 
R. 216 
Hare, C. B. 312. J. 
198. M. 673. M. 
A. 89 
Harrinson, T. 103 
XIV. 


99, 
22, 
35. 


Harriott, V. 422 
Harris, C. 444. D. 
438. E. 650. H. 
332. Q. 673. W. 
105. Hon. W. L. 
T. 421 
Harrison, Mrs. 556. 
A. 106, 670. E. 
4°94, E. T. 441, 
G. A.332. H.534. 
M. 676. M.A. 89. 
T. 670 
Harston, C. P. 674 
Hart, E. H. 89 
Harting, J. V. 199 
Hartley, E. 108, L. 
A. 199 
Hartman, E. 423 
Harty, C. A. 332 
Harvey, E. 648. 
Capt. E. 647. 
Lady H. 199. H. 
M. 423. T. 330 
Hateh, A. 445 
Hastie, J. 326 
Hausseaman, C. F. 
447 
Haviland, M. 673 
Hawkins, J. C, 42] 
Hawley, Lady @8, 
199 
Haworth, Lady M. 
199. W. 89 
Hawtrey, M. 424 
Hay, E. C. 88 
Hayden, C. 216 
Hayes, C. O. 89. Sir 
T. P. 200 
Haygarth, G. 438 
Haymes, R. 670 
Hayton, J. 109. W. 
C. 647 
Hayward, J. C, 424 
Hazell, J. L. 311 
Hazlerigg, Sir A. G. 
310 
Hazlerigge, H. S. 
648 
Hazlitt, S. 671 
Heard, J. N. 312 
Hearn, J. 106 
Heath, A. 423. J. 
F. 330, W.T. 440 
Heathcote, C. 8.329 
J. 198 
Heatley, Mr. 443 
Heckford, M. 443 
Heger, S. 89 
Heighington,J. 672 
Helps, A. 199 
Hemming, J. 422 
Hemsworth, D. 222 
Henderson, C. H. 
442. E. 675. J. 
533. P. 105 
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Henniker, Maj. J. 
309. Hon.M.J. 88 
Henning, C. W. 
552. W. B. 422 
Henriques, A.Q.110 
Henry, J. 424 
Herbert, 218. Lady 
G. 424, J. M.423. 
M. A. 423. Hon. 
W. 87 
Hercy, F. B. 535 
Hervey,Lady A.648 
Hesketh, S. E. 423 
Hewlett, J. 533 
Hewson, R. 215 
Heyrick, S. 553 
Heyton, J. 328 
Hickes, H. C. 535 
Hicks, F. E. 649 
Higgins, Maj. T.G. 
533 
Higginson,Mrs. 328 
Hildyard, F. 311 
Hilhouse, E. 442 
Hill, F. 88. H. 200, 
424. H. W. 102. 
L. 445 
Hillier, W. C. 676 
Hillyar, Sir J. 198 
Hillyer, Capt.W. 87 
Hilton, H. 536. W. 
F. 535 
Hindmarsh, J. 533 
Hindson, R. G. 650 
Hingeston, S. 422 
Hoare, J. W. 422. 
Lady M. 310. N. 
533 
Hobbs, C. 556 
Hoblyn, E, D. 536 
Hobson, J. 444, 
647. W. 107, 670 
Hockin, Lt. H. P. 
H. 676 
Hockings, Lt.R. 309 
Hodges, E, 648. J. 
J. 87 
Hodgkinson,F, 439. 
G. C. 648 
Hodgson, Hon. Mrs. 
421. B. P. 676. 
J. 101. J. T. 423. 
Mrs. R. 534. R. 
G. 219 
Hodson, A. E. 200. 
I. 219. J. S. 422 
Hoey, F. 200 
Hog, K. M. 217 
Hogg, S. S. 424 
Holcombe, J.R. 101 
Holden, J. R. 312 
Holder, H. J. 105. 
Holdsworth, C. 328. 
M. 110 
Hole, L. 199 
4U 
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Holland, Heredi- 
tary Princess 533. 
Holland, B. 442. 
E. 310. H. 105, 
309. J. 534. J. 
W. 309. M. 442 
Hollingsworth, D. 
676 
Holloway, L. F. 441 
Holman, J. 671 
Holmes, E. 536. E. 
C. 423. J. 107. 
L. 326. P. 312. 
Hon. W. A. C. 
310 
Holt, J. 328 
Home, J. 421. Col. 
J.647. Maj. Gen. 
J. 647. 1. 536 
Homfray, M. 534 
Hood, W. 424 
Hook, R. 200 
Hookey, G. R. 200 
Huokins, E. 555 
Hooper, S. 330. W. 
N. 312 
Hope, J. 331 
Hopkinson, J. 88 
Hopper, W. 551 
Hopton, L. 650 
Horne, C. 424. R. 
W. 424 
Horner, J. S. H. 
535. L. 533 
Hornidge, M. 535 
Horsley, E. H. 424 
Horsman, E. 87 
Hotchkin, R. C. H. 
423 
Hotham, Sir W.198 
Houlditch, E. 310 
Houston, G.A.F. 87 
Hovenden,C. E. 535 
oward, Lady 199. 
Hon. C. W. G. 
198. E. G. 334. 
J. 333 
Howe, R. B. 312 
Howse, R. 107 
Huddant, J. P. 647 
Hudson, M. 423 
Huet, A. J. M. 424 
Hughes, E. 650. E. 
R. 423. H. 424, 
J. R. 421, 533 
Hugill, J. 533 
Huish, M. 649 
Hull, A. M. 89 
Humberston, P. S. 
650 
Humble, H. N. 557 
Humfrays, M. 422 
Huofrey, M. 327. 
N. 553 
Humphery, J. 534 
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Humphreys, O. J. 
311. S. 330 
Humpbriss, J. 331 
Hunnan, A. 551 
Hunt, C. B. 200. 
D. L. 200 
Hunter, Capt. J. 
334. M.A. 534 
Huntingford,H.423 
Huntley, O. C. 333 
Hurd, P. 423 
Hourlock, M. A,536. 
W. M. 438 
Hutchins, W. 217 
Hutchinson, A. 650 
Hutton, E. 423 
Huxtable, A. 312 
Hylton, M. C. 555 
Hyndman, H. 444 
Ibbotson, H. 329 
Illingworth, E, 533 
Impey, J. 309 
Ince, E. 440 
Ingilby, J. 200 
Innes, A. M. 535. 
C. 87. M. 441 
Inwood, C. F. 107 
Irby, Hon. R. E. 89 
Jrons, J. 110 
Irving, Mrs. 
W. 102. 
Irwin, Maj. W. 533 
Isaacson, J. F. 89 
Isdell, J. 536 
Isham, A. 649 
Isherwood, M. 670. 
T. B. 312 
Iveson, S. 443 
Jackson, D. 533. 
Lt.Col.H.G. 309. 
S. D. 674. Sir R. 
D. 87. W. 199. 
W. W. 535 
Jacob, H. 422, 535 
Jacols, 1. 107 
Jacotot, Mons. 335 
Jago, M. A. 218 
James, A. H. 200. 
E. 536, 649. F.S. 
320. J. H. 200. 
M. M. 89. S. 221 
Jameson, T. 647 
Jebb, R. 424 
Jefferis, M. 110 
Jefferson, J. D. 557 
Jeffreys, J. 216 
Jelf, Dr. 648 
Jelly, A. 88 
Jenkins, A. 
Maj. J. 674 
Jenner, R. F. 82. 
S. 88 
Jenour, S. 423 
Jeremie, J.533, 647 
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Jervis, C. E. 88. E. 
650. Hon. Mrs. 
E. 534 

Jesse, J. 649 

Jewell, Dr. 672 

Johnes, M. A. 423 

Johnson, 108. A. 
423. C. 441. E. 
A. L. 200. Capt. 
J. E.327. M.672. 
R. W. 534. Ald. 
T.533. W. C.200 

Jobnston, G. D. 670 
T. H. 87. W. 332 

Johnstone, Sir G. 
F. 649 

Joliffe, D. 221 

Jolly, J. 536 

Jones, C, 422, 535, 
C. H. 311. E.199, 
535, 649. E. I. 
200. Lt. E. L. 
311. E. O. 648, 
F.31). H. 200. 
Maj. H. D. 533. 
J. D. 103. L. 
424. R. 310, 439, 
S.A. A. 649. T. 
102, 647. W. 439 

Jortin, R. 330 

Joseph, L. A. 671 

Joy, H. H. 553 

Judson, S. 671 

Julius, H. R. 424. 
J. 675 

Kane, W. 535 

Kant, A. 87 

Karstadt, G, F. 222 

Katon, J. 309 

Kaye, J. 327 

Keane, Ld. 309. Lt. 
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Hon. E. A. W. 
421. G.I, K. 422 
Kearns, C. 445 
Keate, E. 536 
Keating, W. H. 217 
Keatinge, G. 103 
Keily, E. 89 
Keir, L. G. 217 
Keith, M. O. 327 
Kekewich, S.T. 311 
Kell, Maj. J. R. 534 
Kemp,A.555.G. 647 
Kempthorne, H. P. 
446. R. 311. Lt. 
T. 446 
Kendall, C. 670. R. 
424 


Kennedy,H. A.650. 


Sir R. H. 334 
Kenning, E. A. W. 
312 
Kent, C. H. 536 





Kenyon, B. 103. E. 
536 
Keoh, L. C. 312 
Kernan, Miss 675 
Kerr, Lady C. 534. 
Lady H. 310. N. 
217. S. 329 
Kershawe,M.A. 674 
Key, Miss 105. C. 
A. 309. W. 327 
Kibble, Mrs. 536 
Kilgour, M. 89 
Kilner, K. 674 
Kilpatrick, Capt. J. 
327 
King, A. 649. B. 
674. E. 218. Sir 
E. D. 87. J. 101. 
M. 670. R. F.676. 
T. 103 
Kingdon, T. K. 648 
Kingston, F. 555 
Kinnaird, Lady 199 
Kinsman, Maj. A. 
328 
Kirkpatrick,G.647 
M. 554 
Klenze, H. de 650 
Knapp, E. 107 
Knight, W. 649 
Knightley, S.S,.424 
Knipe, Capt. 557. 
R. R. 555 
Knollys, A. G. 311. 
E. 536 
Knott, N. 109 
Knowles, J. 89. M. 
330 
Knowsley, A. 650 
Knox, C. G. 424. 
G. 445. Lady L. 
199. T. 424. T. 
O. 87 ; 
Labatt, E. 647 
Lacy, C. 675 
Lake, W. E. 107 
Lally, W. M. 311 
Lamb, A. 555. C. 
555 
Lambert, Lady 199, 
310. D. 444. E. 
536. I. 328. M. 
441. T. N. 441 
Lampet, B. E. 87 
Landon, W. H. 311 


Lane, Hon. N. 199. 
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Langdon, G. H. 552 
Langermann, Gen. 
422 
Langford, C, 554. 
M.A. 649 
Langley, F. J.311. 
M. 535, 536. W. 
C. 110 
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Langslow, R. 87 


Langston, M. S. 
312. S. 675 
Lanksheer,R.T.200 


Laporte, M. 671 
Larden, G. E. 650 
Lardner, C. 650 
Large, J. 670 
Larken, M. 650 
Larking, D. 326 
Larkins, D. 327. 
J.E. 311 
Lauder, C. G. 535 
Lavill, L. 422 
Law, 108. R.V.421, 
Hon. W. T. 533 
Lawes, W. C, H.108 
Lawless, Mrs. 648 
Lawrell, M. A. 105 
Lawreuce, A. 671. 
Capt. F. 676. S. 
J. 200 
Lawson, M. 422. 
M. S. 422 
Lawton, L. 648 
Laxe, J. 311 
Layard, M. 220 
Leaf, M. 649 
Learmouth, W. 441 
Ledbrooke, T. 327 
Ledsam, D. 89 
Lee, S. 534 
Lees, G. C. 534. 
W. 447 
Leeves, W. H. 221 
Le Fance, F. E. 648 
Le Geyt, Capt. G. 
198. J. 446 
Legge, E. L. 674. 
Hon. H. 88 
Legh, E. E. 443 
Legrew, A. 89 
Le Hardy, Comm. 
T. P. 647 
Leicester, L. S. 312 
Leigh, C. 222 
Leir, W. M. 649 
Lemaistre, J. G. 
672 
Ie Marchant, R. P. 
675 
Lennard, G. 422 
Lennox, Lady A. 
533 
Lermitte, C. 219 
Lethbridge, H. A. 
422. J. H. 88 
Lett, A. 424 
Leven and Melville, 
C’tess of 88 
Leveson, Ld. 312 
Lewellin, L. 88 
Lewin, S. H. 554 
Lewis, Mrs. 221. 
A. 200. 650. G. 
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422. J. 87. J. L. 
553. R. 221. W. 
P. 199 
Ley, A. 535 
Leycester, R. 199 
Liddiard, A. 311 
Lighton, I. 328 
Limond, Sir J. 446 
Lincoln, C’tess 199 
Lind, F. 670 
Lindsay, A. A. 331 
Linton, J. 443 
Linwood, J. 331 
Linzee, C. 555 
Lipscombe, B. 326 
Lisburne,C’ tess 648 
Lister, 108. D. 199 
Lithgow, A. 534 
Litt, W. P. 108 
Litde, W. 659 
Littlehales,B.R.309 
Littlewood, J. 218 
Llewellin, W. 442 
Lloyd, H. 221, 312. 
S. 396. T. P. 329 
Load, M. 221 
Lockier, E. 443 
Locock, C. 198 
Lodge, C. 422 
Long, J. 331. 
87, 442 
Longbottom, S. 107 
Longden, J. C. 88 
Longe, H. B. 534 
Longstaff, W. 89 
Lonsdale, A. M.110 
Lord, C. 423 
Loring, Sir J. W. 
198 
Losack, Lt.Cul.423. 
G, G. 423 
Louttid, H. 330 
Loveday, H. A. 422. 
M. 221 
Lovejoy, M. 670 
Lovelace, Earl of 
309 
Love:t, Hon. Mrs. 88 
Lowe, J. 443. T. 
H. 533. W.H.671 
Lowndes, C. W. S. 
650. T. 672 
Lowth, Capt.J.J. 87 
Lowthrop, W. 198 
Luby, T. 200 
Lucan, Ear! of 87 
Lueas, T. 222, 330 
Lucena, M.A. 221 
Lucy,G. 421. H. A. 
331 
Luders, P. 424 
Luke, J. 555 
Lumley, W. G. 200 
Lundy, E. A. 89 
Lupton, S. B, 220 
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Lyall, D. 650. I. 650 
Lyndhurst, Ld. 642 
Lys, T. 671 
Lyster, J. 334 
Lyttelton, Lady 199 
MS‘AIl, E. 647 
Macartney, C. 441 
Macaulay, Hon. J. 
310. W. H. 422 
M‘Calmont, E. A. 
110 
Mac Carthy, F. 648 
M‘Clintock, L. 421 
M‘Cormick, W. 217 
M‘Vermot, Lt. W. 
H. E. 312 
Macdonald, 106.Col. 
A,309. Maj. Gen. 
A. 557. C. 89. 
Hon. D.S. E.440. 
Sir F. 331. Lt. 
Col. R. R. 198 
Mac Donogh,A. 217 
M‘Donough, J. 200 
M‘ Dougal, Mrs.333 
M‘Dowall, Mrs, 442 
M‘Gibbon, B. W. 
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M‘Gill, S. 551 
M‘Gillivray, S. 108 
M‘Gregor, J. 533 
M‘Intosh, H. 441 
M'‘Iver, W. 673 
Mackay, H. B. 423. 
T. H. 312 
Mackenzie, Lt.Col. 
G, 223. Rt. Hon. 
J.A.S. 647. H. 
421. W. 216 
Mackintosh, Mr. 
445. M. 216. R. 
D. 104 
Maclean, Miss 673. 
A. 445, Maj. A. 
421. Maj. H. D. 
649. Lt. T. 446 
Macleane, W. 87 
Macleod, M. 555 
M‘Loughlin, Dr.445 
M‘Mahon, Sir B. B. 
648 
Macnamara, J. 217 
Macneil, H. A. 87 
M‘Nevin, T. 199 
Macready, Maj. 422 
M‘Vaggart,Capt.T. 
671 


M‘William, J. O. 
423 

Madan, M. 312 
Madegon, Miss 442 
Madox, T. 216 
Magan, W. H. 331 
Maginn, C. 647 
Magnay, M.536,649 
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Mahon, Lady 533 
Maingy, B. 87. P. 
ib. A. D. ib. J. ib. 
H. ib. C. ib. T. 
ib. W. ib. 
Mainwaring, L. 649 
Mair, J. 647 
Maisey, T. 217 
Maitland, J. 424. 
R. 217 
Malcolm, D. 310 
Malden, S. E. 311 
Malet, Maj. 310 
Mallet, Bur. de 534 
Man, H. G. 649 
Mandell, R. 551 
Mansell, G. 87 
Mapleton, B. 649. 
D. R. B. 422 
Mariner, T. 536 
Marjoribanks, C. 
442 
Markham, Col. 310 
Marriott, G. 216. 
H.S. 311. T.220. 
W. 422 
Marsden, J. H. 89 
Marsh, G. T. 421. 
M. 439 
Marshall, M, 671. 
W. K. 647 
Marsham, G. F. G. 
88 
Martin, C. G. 649. 
C. I. G. 422. P.P. 
335, 446. S. 200 
Martindale, L. 424, 
Martyr, M. 219 
Mason, A. 422. A. 
E. 672. A.F. 535. 
T. 199. W. 88 
Massareene, Vis- 
countess 310 
Massingberd, Mrs. 
446 
Masters, J.S. 312. 
R. 555 
Mathew, W. B. 108 
Mathews, M. A.422 
Mathias, O. 200 
Matthews, A. 552. 
J. 310. M. 671. 
W. 106 
Maude, D. S. 107. 
F, 222. H. 423. 
S. 312 
Maudesley, H. 439 
Maule, E. 671 
Maurice, F. 199. M. 
A. 221. T. P. 421 
Maxwell, C. 535. 
R. 331 
May, E. M. 311. J. 
326 
Maybery, M. 312 
Maycock, S. 89 
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Mayne, C. O. 421 
Mayo, J. 672 
Mayow, J. H. W. 
200 
Mayson, I. 108 
Mead, Miss 536. D. 
557 
Meade, E. 647 
Meadowbank, Ld. 
223 
Meadows, S.M. 534 
Meagher, M. 650 
Medland, T. 88 
Mein, E. M. 333 
Meinertzlagen, M. 
670 
Melliar, J. 672 
Mellier, W. 443 
Melville, A. 441 
Merchant, W. 101 
Meredith, J. 199 
Merewether,F. 648. 
H. A. 424 
Methuen T. P. 311 
Mewburn, H.F. 312 
Meynell, E. 88 
Meyrick, E. C. 650. 
H. 445 
Michael, K. 28. P. 
649 
Middleton, T. 
311 
Mignot, D. 534 
Milbank, R. T. 534 
Mildmay, E. W. St. 
J. 218 
Miles, F.. 329 
Miller, Mrs. 219. C. 
329, 442. E. 333. 
G. 0. 552. J. T. 
446. R. 550, 671 
Milligan, J. 444 
Millington, M. J.89 
Mills,C. 535. E.108 
Millward, H. C.106 
Milne, Sir D. 198 
Milner, L. 446 
Milward, S. 312 
Minsbull, C. 200. 
G. R. 218, M. L. 
536 
Minster, E. 649 
Mitchell, E. 217. 
Lt. Col. E. T. 647 
J. 555, 676. M. 
88. Maj. W. 106 
Moberly, Dr. 421 
Monckton, Hon. E. 
M. 557,675. Lt. 
Gen. H. 648 
Mogg, A. 103. R. 
443 
Molineux, F. 312. 
G. 536. G. F. 550 


199, 
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Money, E. J. 423. 
R. W. T. 310 

Monson, W. J. 199 

Montagu, E. 536. 
J. 221. Hon. M. 
M. 311 

Montgomery, M. 
673 


Montmorency, 
Princess de L.447 
Monypenny, P. D. 
105 
Moodie 8.656 
Moor, G. 312 
Moore, C. 29. E. 
326. Hon. E. 88. 
Lt. E. H. L. 676. 
G. 107. H. 329, 
441, 103, 421. 
J.L.422, M.312. 
R.310. W. 440. 
Capt. W. 198 
Morant, E. 326 
Moreton, Hon. A. 
199. W. M. 670 
Morgan, A. 334. C. 
556. C. H. 330. 
F. 330. J. 675. 
J. 109. R. 536. 
R. G, 444. W. J. 
675 
Morice, W. H. 534 
Morison, G. 312 
Morley, C. 216. §. 
671 
Morr, H. R. 309 
Morries, J. D. 89 
Morris, Miss, 310. 
E. 673, 674. H. 
221. J. 331. Capt. 
J.E. G. 88. Lt. 
R. C. 333 
Mortimer, C. 
E. H. 200 
Mortlock, E.L. 423 
Mosley, H. 649 
Mostyn, H. M. 675 
R. J. 648 
Moit, H. 88 
Mottley, S. 309 
Mould, Capt.J. 88 
Moxon, J. 444 
Moysey, L. G. 330 
Muckleston, A. 312 
Mulls, E. L. 422 
Mundy, F. C. 310. 
F. W. 445. Sir G. 
309 
Munro, H. 650 
Munsey, W. 648 
Mures, E. S. 423 
Murray, Hon. Capt. 
650. A. 555. C. 
E. 649. E. J. 


106. 


535. R. 648. 
550. T. B. 424 
Musgrave, T. 221 
Muskett, M. A.536 
Muston, C. R. 648, 
650 
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Mytton, S. 557 
Nairne, J. 422 
Naper, J. L. W.421 
Nash, L. 423. Z.648 
Nasmyth, A. 309 
i G. E. 422. 
. 648 
Neate, T. 444 
Neave, J. 217 
Needham, M. 330 
Nelme, M. A. 327 
Nelson, C. 443, 674 
Nepean, E. 88 
Nesham, C. J. W. 
309 
Nettleshipp, T. 553 
Nevill, F. 649 
Neville, W. H. 198 
Nevin, J. 648 
Newcomb, E.A. 200 
Newcome, C, 536 
Newcomen, Hon. 
C. 219. M. 331. 
Newdigate, LadyB. 
M. 105 
Newman,A. 557. E. 
H. 536. J. 103 
Newton, A.C. 424. 
S. 310, 421 
Niblett, 442 
Niblock, C. 650 
Nichols, J. 533 
Nicho!son, E. 650. 
J. 673. P.C. 199 
Nicoll, Lt.-Col, E. 
647 
Nicolls, Sir J. 87. 
Maj. G. 533 
Nixon, Lt.-Col. J. 
553 
Noble, C. 
309, 551 
Norbury, C. 222 
Norgate, L. A. 88 
Norie, D. M. 675 
Norman, S. E. 312 
North, C. A. 536, 
W. 312 
Northey, M. 649 
Northumberland, 
Duke of 533 
Norway, N. 441 
Nott, Capt. F. J. 
554 
Nottidge, C. 88 
Noyes, S. 423 
Nugent, M.554. N. 
108, T. 332 


555. J. 


Nunn, W. 101 

Nussey, J. 421 

Oake, J. 109 

Oakeley, Sir H. H. 
88 


Oakes, T. A. 441 

Oakley, M. 222 

Oates, J. 444 

O’Beirne 311 

O’Brien, E. 222. L. 
444. Capt.L. 105. 
M. G. 311. W. 
S. 310 

O'Callaghan, G. T. 
421 


O Connell, M.C. 87 
O’Donnell, E. 334 
O'Ferrall, R. M.422 
Ogilvy, Capt. 558. 
Maj. 446 
O’Grady, J. 199 
Oke, S. H. 423 
Oliver, H. L. 423. 
R. J. 311 
Olpherts, E. 422 
O’Meara, J. 
Capt. J. 557 
Ommaney, H. M. 
309. Sir J. 533 
Onslow, C. 649 
Ord, H.C. 440. J. 
H. 312. W. B. 
C. 332 
Orde, L. S. 88 
Orlebar, F. 220 
Orme, M. E. 650 
Ormond, C. 554 
Osborn, S. 218 
Osmond, A. 535 
Ossory, Archd’n422 
Otte, J. 107 
Otway, R. W. 107 
Outram,Capt.J. 87. 
Maj. J. 533 
Overton, E, 328 
Owen, C. L. 312. 
E. A. 332. F.C. 
R. H. 647. 


87. 


T. 310 
Packe, Capt. C. W. 
421 


Padwich, D. 649 
Page, J. 672 
Paget, F. E. 311 
Pageit, F. 443 
Pain, M. F. 671 
Pakenham, Sir H. 
199 
Palk, A. 382 
Palliser, S. E. 649 
Palmer, C. A. 199. 
G. 311. G. J. 
650. H. A. 443. 
J. 102, 533 

















Parken, H. E. 106 
Parker, F. 552. H. 
88. J. 200. T. 444 
Parkes, W. 221 
Parkinson, H. J. 
551. J. 671 
Parris, S. 200 
Parry, E. M. 221. 
T. 310, 536. T. 
G. 422, 533 
Parton, J. 89 
Pasley, C. 445 
— Capt. J.P. 
671 
Paterson, C, 675. 
M.535. M. C. 
89. Lt.-Gen. Sir 
W. 649 
Pattensen, C.T.424 
Patteson, M.A. 200 
Pattle, S. 650 
Payler, Col. J. 87 
Payn, W. 218 
Payne, J. E. 422. 
R. 312. S. 533 
Paynter, F. 311 
Peach, B. 649 
Peacocke, R. 309 
Peake, M. 106 
Peat, Maj. A. C. 87 
Peel, J. 310. M.535 
Pelham, Hon. F.T. 
310 
Pell, S. 220 
Pelly, J. H. 198 
Pembroke, E. 444 
Pendlebury, R. 198 
Penfold, J. 103 
Penn, Capt. 332 
Pennefather, C.423 
Penny, H. H. 424. 
J.109,670. R. 440 
Pennycuick, Lt. 
Col. J. 87 
Penrose, C. E. 555. 
J. 332. W. H.422 
Perceval, P. 443 
Percy, H. 310 
Perfect, C. M. 331 
Perkins, H. A. 88 
Perry, Maj. F. 421. 
W. W. 311 
Persse, A. 199 
Pettigrew,M.E. 327 
Petty, E. 109 
Peyton, C. 310 
Philips, J. 105, ib. 
Phillips, 328. M. 
A. N. 222. M. 
E. 535. R. 310. 
R. E. 649.W. 330 
Phillipson, J. 221 
Phillott, E. 311 
Phillpotts, E. C.534 
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Phipps, C. 673. C. 
L. 87 


Pickard, G. 439 

Pigot, C. H. 106. 
D. 310. Rt. Hon. 
D. R. 421 

Pigott, A. E. 535. 
H. 674 


Pinder, J. 310 
Pipon, Capt. 424 
Pirie, M. 330 
Plank, S. 325 
Plasket, T. H. 423 
Plowden, W. 533 
Plues, W. 533 


C. Plumtre, C. 110 


Plunket, Hon. E. 
310, Lt. Col. F. 
676 


Plunkett, R. 423 
Pocklington, Sir R. 
556 
Podger, A. 555 
Pole, L. 534 
Pollok, J. 445 
Polson, C. 535 
Poltimore, Ld. 309 
Ponsonby, H. 557. 
M. 444. R.554 
Poole, T. 216 
Pooley, J. H. 88 
Pope, J. W. 422. 
M. A. 312 
Popplewell, A. 109 
Porter, G. S. 649 
Portman, Hon. I 
B. 534 
Postlethwaite, J. 
421. J. L. 88 
Pott, A. 217 
Potter, T. 198 
Pottinger, E, 421 
Poulden, R. 309 
Pouncy, J. S. 107 
Pountnay, D. 556 
Powell, A. 648. E. 
M. 535. G.3 —_ 
H. W. 218.3.327 
Capt. S. 535. s. 
S. 89. Lt. Col. 
W. 198, 309. W. 
R. H. 88 
Powys, C. I. 535 
L. C. 310 
Praed, B. M. 309 
Prat, R. 216 
Pratt, Lt. Col. 
H. 422. J. 423. 
M. 558 
Pratteret, J. C. 88 
Prattinton, P. 331 
Prendergast, T.554 
Preston, D. 647. 
G. 552. W. 647 


Price, E. H. 442. 
J. 443. L. F.534. 
M. 221, 554. M. 
La 310. R. 422. 
Lt. R. 88. S. 334 

Prinsep, E, A. 422. 
J. 325 

Prior, M.S. 649 

Pritchett, M. G72 

Probyn, J. 444 

Procter, T. 444 

Proctor, H. E. 650. 
R. 551. TT. 557 

Protheroe, SirH.334 

Prowse, W.J. 89 

Pruen, W. A. 216 

Pryce, B. 89. E. S, 
423 

Pryor C. 221 

Puddicombe, S. W. 


535 
Pugh, M. 396 
Puigblanch, Dr. A. 
553 
Pulsford, M. 327 
Purling, G. 105 
Purvis, P. 200 
Pycroft, H. 423 
Pym, T. 556 
Raban, 553 
Raffles, E. S, 221 
Raigersfeld, Bar. 
de 309 
Railton, W. 551 
Raineock, C. 109. 
F. 443 
Raine, W. S. 200 
Raitt, G. D. J. 87 
Ram, A. J. 310 
Ramberg, J. H.334 
Ramsay, E. 312. J. 
¥. 672 
Randall, H. G. 422 
Randolph, J. 649 
Rankin, 199, 673 
Ranking, G. 310 
Rathborne, J. 200 
Raven, E. 423 
Ravenshaw, J. G. 
108 
Rawnsby, S. E. 536 
Rawson, M. 89 


. Ray, S. 670 


Raymond, M. 218 
Raynsford, F. T. 
327 


89. Read, E. A. 311 


Redmond, J. 218 
Reed, G. 422. T. 
219. W. 535 
Rees, B. 310. D.647 
Reeve, 8s. W.J. C. 

535 


Reeves, J. 671 
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Reid, Sir J. R. 534. 
J.J. 309 
Repton, E. C. 423. 
H. T. 446 
Rew, R. P. 333 
Reynolds, T. S. 557 
Rhodes, A. 445 
Ribouleau, P. 309 
Ribton, J. 332 
Rice, E. E. 534. M. 
A. 422. S. 88 
Richards, C. 107, 
198. F. E. 220, 
G. 673. H. L. 
533. J. G. 89. 
W. C. 310 
Richardson, C. 311. 
F. A. 536. M.A. 
328 
Rickards, H. H. K. 
650 
Rickman, E. 88. J. 
327 
Riddell, T. 648 
Rider, M. 422 
Ridsdale, W. 111 
Rimington, J. W. 
309 
Rind, Capt.423. Dr. 
J. N. 558 
Ring, T. 218 
Ripley, L. 102 
Rivers, Lady 199 
Robe, Capt. F. H. 
647. S. 106 
Roberts, Capt. 421. 
C. R. 218. E. 89. 
H. 327. J. F. 199. 
L. 103. W. 219 
Robertson, Capt. C. 
533. J. 445. M. 
C.J.670.W.A.326 
Robinson,O.87,421. 
E. 649. E.P. 676. 
Sir F. P. 87. Sir 
G. 199. J. 424. 
M.423,649.R. 554 
Robson, Maj.S. 534 
Robyns, Maj. J. 647 
Roche, Capt. 331 
Rodd, F. J. 440 
Rodney, R. 222 
Rodwell, E. H. 555 
Roe, J. P. §. 558 
Rogers, A. 550. B. 
220. C. 330. H. 
H. 102, G, 328. 
J. 440, 674 
Rolleston, C. 673. 
J. P. 675 
Rolls, M. S. 422 
Romilly, J. 421 
Rorke, M. 445 


Rose, G, 310. Lt. 








Col. H. H. 647. 
J.R. 423. M.311. 
R. 104, 650, 671. 
W. A. 199 
Ross, F. 329. J.110. 
W. H. 650 
Rossmore, Laudy328. 
672 
Rothschild, Bar. L. 
de 648 
Rotton, T. 441 
Rouch, T. 328 
Roupell, T. B. 535 
Rouse, J. A. 422. 
M. H. 422 
Rousseau, P. S.C. 
119 
Routh, J. O. 88 
Rowland, J. 327 
Rowlandson, J. 311 
Rowlatt, J. C. 423 
Rowles, R. 671 
Rowley, Sir C. 198. 
Capt. J. 222. Sir 
J. 198. L. E.676 
Rowling, H. H.311 
Rowsell, T. J. 199 
Rudd, J. 445 
Rumbell, J. 105 
Rush, A. 649 
Russell, D, 674. J. 
444, J.F. 642. 
M. 444. 5S. 200 
Rycroft, H. 102 
Ryder, F. D. 88. 
Hon. F. D. 199 
Ryland, F. 109 
Rynd, M. 89 
Sadler, E. F. 109 
Saffery, M. 108. 5S. 
E. 106 
Safford, J. C. 199 
St. Aubyn, R.J.312 
St. Barbe, A. 442. 
K. 108 
St. Clair,Hon. Mrs. 
199 
St. Croix, C. 322 
St. George, T. 421 
St. John, Rt. Hon. 
Lady 534. Hon. 
E. 200 
Sainte Marie, H. de 
650 
Salamander, H. R. 
Hi. 533 
Salter, M. E. 674 
Salusbury, T. 422 
Samler, W. 553 
Sampson, J. 328 
Sanden, T. 330 
Sandham, M. 330 
Sandwell, F. C. A. 
L. 442 
Sandwith, B, 309 
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Sanford, Mrs. 329 
Sankey, H. 110 
Sargeaunt, M. 535 
Satterthwaite, Miss 
473 
Saumarez, Hon. J. 
St. V. 87 
Saunders, Mrs. 441. 
R.. J. 533.° W. 
H. 533 
Saurin, Lady M.199 
Savage, Miss 108 
Savery, C. 109 
Savile, Hon. H. A. 
423 
Savill, E. C. 200 
Sawyer, C. 423 
Sayce, G. J. 28, 199 
Sayres, E. C. 423 
Scarlett, J. Y. 198 
Schimmelpenninck, 
L. 109 [221 
Schrieber, Lt. Col. 
Sconce, R. K. 423 
Scott, A. J. 439. 
Capt. C. R. 647. 
E. 554. E. M. 
312. Lt. E. W. 
S. 310. J. 22), 
331. Lt. Col. J. 
198. M. R. 650. 
R. J. de H. 442. 
P. 535 
Seratton, E, 328 
Scriven, M. 553 
Scudamore, C. 534. 
L. 219. W. E. 
649 
Seaford, Ld. 536 
Seager, ©. C. 649 
Seale, H. P. 423 
Searancke, M. A. 
S. 442 
Searle, W. 108 
Seaver, L. 422, 534 
Seawell, C. 443 
Sebag, J. 650 
Sedgwick, J. 88 
Selby, P. 650 
Selfe, H. J. 534 
Semp:ll, Hon. J.223 
Serjeantson, M. A. 
200 
Seymour, C. 311. 
Lady E. 199. .M. 
B. 424. M. T.200 
Sewell, R. 534. R. 
B. 424 
Shafto, Lady 220 
Shapeott, E. L.441 
Shapter, T. 650 
Sharp, G. 89. J.218. 
M. 106 
Shaw, G.675. 3. H. 
326, S. 445 
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Shawe, Mrs. L. 534 
Shea, M. 329 
Sheard, W. D. 535 
Shee, W. 421 
Sheepshanks,L. 649 
Shelburne, Earl424 
Shelford, T. 648 
Shelley, E. 221 
Shepard, J. K. 647 
Sheppard, W. 533 
Shergold, Mrs. 557 
Sheridan, L. H.534 
Sheriffe, R. 220 
Sherwoud, M. 200 
Shewen, H. T. 672 
Shickle, J. H. 675 
Shield, L. M. 200. 
W. 647 
Shippen, P. 671 
Shirley, A. 200,441. 
G. J. 647 
Shore, Lt. Col. B. 
2902. L. 311 
Short, F. H. 424 
Shoveller, W. 557 
Shrapnell, W. 333 
Shuttleworth, P. N. 
421 
Sibley, J. 103 
Sievier, F. 671 
Siffken, J. 109 
Silvester, J. 217 
Simeox, J. L. 439 
Simmonds,S. J. 535 
Simmons, A. 440. 
Lt. C. 312. G. 
440. W. 440 
Simpson, A.E.446. 
J.310. M. 423. 
M. K. 535. S.L. 
536 
Sims, B. 443. P.424 
Sinclair, Hon. C. 
536. E. 438. M. 
337. W. 326 
Sisun, A. 553 
Sivewrigh:, J. 310 
Skeete, A. B. 424 
Skelding, T. 424 
Skelmersdale, Lady 
110 
Skipper, R. 671 
Skipwith, T.G. 312 
Skottowe, G. B.445 
Skrine, E. A. 28 
Slade, H. 312. 
F. 311 
Slater, E. 649 
Slocock, C. A. 89 
Smale, H. 650 
Small, T. 445 
Smallpeice, J. 312 
Smedley, M. 89 
Smirnove, J. 103 , 
Smith, A. F. 530, 
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*. 536. Col. Sir 

C. F. 533. E.422, 
423, 442, 553. F. 
105, 329, 444. F. 
A. 200. G. E.534. 
H. 447. Capt. 
H.309. I. 535. J. 
221,443, 650,674. 
J. A. 310. M. 89. 
Hon. M. I. 105. 
R. 669. R. C. K. 
673. R.H. 444. 
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Smollett, J. R. 309 

Smyth, C. A. 424. 
©. T.  2i2. 
Hon. J. R. 
P. 439. R: D. 
647. S.B 88 

Smythe, C. 673. E. 
327. Lady!I.M. 
442 

Sneyd, E. C. 3929. 
T. 103 : 


Solari, A. 670 
Somers, T. 311 
Somerville, E. 673. 
S. F. F. 312 
South, J. 110 
Southcomb, J. 551 
Southwood, T. 533 
Sowerby, M. 442 
Spalding, W. 533 
Sparke, H. 89 
Spencer, E. T..89, 
650. J. 222. W. 
673 
Spettigue, C. 198 
Spiers, G. 87 
Spiller, C. 107 
Spilsbury, E. 110 
Spooner, A. M. 534 
Spranger, J. 106 
Spread, Hon. A.332 
Springett, E, 534 
Sprot, C. I. 422 
Spry, J. H. 102 
Stabback, J. H.169 
Stack, Maj. R. 87, 
675 
Stafford, J. 649. R. 
A. 533 
Staines, W. T. 552 
Stainton, E. 89 
Stair, Earl of 333 
Stalker, Lt. Col. F. 
647 
Stanfield, J. 552 
Stanhope, C. S. 311 
Stanley, Capt. 647. 
R. 1. 650 
Stapleton, A.R.535. 
M. T, 533 























Stark, J. 533 
Starke, J. F. 312 
Statter, M. 89 
Staunton, W. T. C. 
102 
Steele, W. 87 
Steell, Capt. G. 107 
Steinman, G. S.534 
Stephens, C. 88. H. 
D. 106. M. 672. 
R. 536. S. 333 
Stevens, C. O. 110 
Stevenson, Maj. G. 
M. 87. J. G. 423 
Stewart, A. 312. H. 
553. Sir H. 88. 
J. 648 
Stikeman, M. 200 
Stiles, Mr. 441. O. 
A. 676 
Still, R. 534 
Stirling, M. W. 89 
Stock, Dr. 310 
Stockdale, J. 674 
Stockley, C. P. 446 
Stockwell, J. S.421 
Stoddart, J. A. 445 
Stokes, H. 535. R. 
89. S. E. 535 
Stonard, Miss 329 
Stone, M. 106. Lt. 
T. 108. W. C. 89 
Stopford, Hon. E. 
332. E. W. 423 
Storks, Capt. H.K. 
309 
Stoughton, J. 103 
Strachey, T. W.535 
Strange, J. 447,557 
Strangwayes,L.675 
Streatfeild, R. 8S. 
42), W. 311 
Street, T. 109, 219 
Strombom, E. 326 
Stroud, J. 88 
Strutt,C.442.E.199 
Stuart, Mrs. 445. 
H.650. J. 198 
Studdy, H. 109,328 
Sturges, Lt. 219 
Styleman, A. Le S. 
312 
Sullivan, Ens’n334. 
Col. H. 442. M. 
E. 423 
Sullock ,Capt.T.446 
Sutherland, Capt. 
H. A. 293. J.E. 
334. M. E. 649, 
536. R 534.Capt. 
W. 446 
Sutliffe, R. 670 
Suttie, Lady H. 648 
Sutton, M. 648. M. 
I. 311. R. 8.422 
Swain, M. 555 
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Swainson, J.H. 200. 
J.T. 648 
Swan, M. 88 
Sweatman, W. 107 
Sweetland, W.K.89 
Swete, H. J. B.311 
Swift, T. 441 
Swindells, M. 649 
Swinny, H. 200 
Sydenham, Hon. C. 
421 [534 
Sykes, I. 649. M. I. 
Symonds, J.536. M. 
F. 650. T. M. 86. 
W. S. 536 
Synge, E. 310 
Szyrma, Col, L. 312 
Tabor, J. J,217.S. 
J. 312 
Talbot, LadyC,310. 
G. 310 
Talboys, D. A. 220 
Talman, C. K. 534. 
J.J. 88 
Tappenden,S.F. 327 
Tarral, C. 422 
Taubman, Lt. Col. 
J. T. G..535 
Taylor, 107. A. 88. 
L. 422. M. 8.329. 
S. 441, 442. Lady 
S. 199 
Teasdale, Sir G.109 
Tempest, J. F. 535 
Temple, C. 533,649. 
F. 309. R. 424 
Templeton, J. 332 
Tennent, J. 424.M. 
C. 217 
Terry, E. C. 311 
Tew, G. 671 
Thackeray, G. 648 
Tharp, A. M. 328 
Thatcher, Capt. W. 
536, 648 
Theobalds, G. 438 
Thibaut, Prof. 333 
Thirlby, M. 330 
Thirlwall, C. 198 
Thomas, R. 310 
Thompson, 328. C. 
445. E. 648. G. 
650. J. 88. L. 89 
Thomson, Rt. Hen. 
C. P. 309 
Thorndike, J.E.312 
Thornton, 441. 
Capt. 534. J. 
650. S. 554, 670 
Thornycroft, C. 103 
Thorp, M. 424 
Thruston, C. T.222 
Tbhurburn, A. A.L. 
534 
Thurlow, C. A. 88 
Thursby, H. 88 


Thynne, Lady C. 88 
Tibbets, M. 330 
Tichborne,L.E. 649 
Tidy, F. G. 534 
Tilden, T. 512 
Times, E. 534 
Timins, A. M. 423. 
E. H. 536 
Tindal, M. 89 
Tinklar, Capt. R.S. 
676 
Tinling, C. 309 
Tippet, E. 550 
Todd, T. J. 330 
Tollemache, Lady 
A. M. 534 
Toller, J. H. 534 
Tomkies, J. 443 
Tomkins, P.W.105. 
W. 89 
Tomlin,M. 423. M. 
A. 311 
Tomline, G. 87 
Tomlinson, J. 108. 
M. 554. N. 309 
Toms,S.108.W. 312 
Tomson, S. 220 
Tooke,C.535.T.533 
Tooze, H. T. 311 
Torkington, L. J. 
421 
Torrens, Capt. 
W. 421 
Tower, R. B. 199 
Townley, C. G.443, 
J. 649 
Townsend, G. 424, 
J. 326 
Townshend, G. B, 
311, W. 441 
Tracy, Hon. C. H, 
199 
Travers, B. 309 
Treacher, M. 108 
Tremlett, W. H.B. 
309 
Trench, E. 424. F. 
C.422.W.le P.309 
Trenehard, J. 88 
Trevelyan, J. 421, 
J. T. 533 
Trevor, Maj. A. H. 
647 
Trigge 331 
Tripe, L. 423 
Tripp, Capt. C. U. 
675 
Tritton, H. 199 
Trotter, J. 310 
Trower, G. 676. H. 
S. 534 [649 
Tuberville, Lt. Col. 
Tucker, D. 82. 
Capt. T. T. 198. 
W. 199 
Tufnell, H. M. 109 
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Tunnicliffe,F.R.534 
Turnbull, A. C.312. 
D. 309 
Turner, C. J. 312. 
M. 330, 650. W. 
H. 222 [312 
Turnour, Lady C, 
Turquand, P. 440 
Turrell, H.S. 311 
Twisleton, F.B. 647 
Tylden, E. 424 
Tylecote, C. 312 
Tyrrei, W. 648 
Tyrrell, J. 327 
Tyser, R. 671 
Tyson, J. 552 
Underwood, 107.M. 
326 
Usborne, H. 442 
Uttermare, R. 443 
Uwins, J. G. 650 
Valli, H. 326 
Vallotton, C.H.327 
Van Dam,A. V.D. 
S. 216 
Vanneck, C. 328 
Vardy, M. C. 105 
Vaughan, E. Sr. J. 
673.L. 220. Lady 
M. A. 108. T.104 
Vaughton, T.H.106 
Vaux,G.L.99.M.219 
Veck, E. 109 
Veitch, G. 443 
Veun, J. 533 
Vermeulen, E. 424 
Verney, Lady 310 
Vernon, E. 676. E. 
D.422.L.S.B.649 
Verral!, L. 222 
Vesci, Vise’tess de 
332 
Vesey, Lady E. 88 
Vialls, L. E. 200 
Vicars, Capt. E.647 
Vickers, M. M. A. 
536 
Vickery, J. 326 
Vigne, H. 441 
Villiers, B. 446 
Vincent, J. F. 422 
Vipan, T. 311 
Viry,Chev.W.de536 
Vivian, B.S. 424 
Vogle, F. E. 534 
Vye, N. 672 
Waddington, G.421 
Wade, A. 88. R. C. 
200 
Wagner 330 
Wagstaffe,T. R.440 
Wainwright, R.311 
Wakefield, Lt. Col. 
J. 558 
Wakeman 335. A. 
U. 424 
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" Waldegrave, Hon, 
J. 106 


Walford, J. 218 
Walhbouse, J.M. 675 
Walker, A. 422. C. 
A. 199. E. 535. 
F. 89. G. A. 648. 
S.. 424, 674. T. 
648. W. H. 648. 
Ens’n W. H. 554 
Wall, E. E. 89 
Wallace, Lady A. 
648. E.S, 220. 
R. 312 
Walmsley, J. 198 
Walpole, Maj. H. 
421. I. H. 670 
Walrond, A. 330.T. 
A. 536, 649 
Walsh, H. G. 649. 
Lady J. 421. Sir 
J.87. J.H.311 
Walsham, M. 108 
Walton, C. 328. J. 
309 
Wanklyn, W. 443 
Wansey, W. 534 
Wapstare, M. 535 
Ward, A. 219. E. 
L. 200. J. 88, 
326,555. Capt. 
J. 554. J. H. 533. 
J.T. 648. W. P. 
650 
Warden, F, 421. F. 
F, 312 
Wardrop, C. 200 
Ware, C. H. 106. 
E. 442. F.R. 219 
Waring, A. 673 
Warner, C. 198. F. 
H. 330. G, 650. 
G. 1. 423 
Warren, Capt. G. 
648. P. 446 
Wasey, W. C, 676 
Wastell, H. A. 200 
Waters, Sir J. 87 
Waterton, A. 312 
Watkins, C. K. 103 
F. 647. J. H.103. 
§$.536. T. 200 
Watlington, C.219 
Watson, S. 218. S. 
B. 536 
Watton, E. 312 
Watts, C. W. 536. 
E. 89 
Waugh, M. N. 326 
Wawn, J. D. 102 
Wayman, H, 89 
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Webbe, E. 329 
Webber, J. A.C.222, 
R. 328 [104 
Webster, L. 556. T. 
Wegg, R. 421 
Weguelin, C. 444 
Weichsel, J. 107 
Weir, Capt. H. 198 
Welbank, J. 329 
Welch, M. 534 
Welfitt, E, J. 4294 
Wells, H. 106 
Welstead, F. 553 
West, C. 88, 331, 
534. J. 198,310, 
649. R. 442, 649. 
Maj. W. 676 
Westenra, Hon. 
Miss 332. Maj. 
F. 198 [446 
Western, Lt. W, J. 
Westmore, Maj. R. 
647 
Weston, C. M. 649. 
H. 650. Maj. J. 
S. H. 87. L.M. 
649. R. H. 326 
Whale, Sir J. 329 
Whalley, M. 311 
Whately, W. 109 
Wheble, J. 218 
Wheeler 557.D.334 
Whish, E. 310 
Whitaker, G. 648 
White, Miss 108.A. 
333. C. F. 557. 
E. 444. E. F.423. 
F. J. 422. I. 327. 
J. 648.0. S. 200. 
Maj. R. 198. S. 
G. B.310.T. P.89 
Whitehead, J.. H. 
312 
Whitelocke, M.557 
Whitmore, F. 446. 
J. 551 
Whittaker, G. 442 
Whittingham, S. 88 
Whittuck, J. 423 
Whitwell, S. T. 107 
Wickham,A. E. 649 
Wigham, M. G. 355 
Wight, J. 809 
Wightwick, S. 534 
Wilberforce, R. [. 
310 
Wilbraham, J. M. 
493. Capt. R. 647 
Wilde, M. 108 
Wilding, J. H. 199 
Wilkins, M. F. 200 


Wilkinson, A. 648. 
A. M. 536, C. 
553. D.217. J. 
310. M. 200 

Wilks, G. A. F. 423 

Willard, H. 424 

Willasey, M. J. 200 

Williams, Dr. 533. 
Mr. 102. A. 106, 
200, 217. Ens’n 
A. 675. A.H. 327. 
A. M. 650. C. 
443,535. C.K. 
88. C. S. 333. E. 
311,421. E.M. 
648. F. 424. J. 
87, 89, 101. 220, 
312. J. W.198. 
M. 326. R. 109. 
T. 107. W. 89 
bis. W. J. 310 

Williamson, M. A. 
A. 649. P. 671 

Wiilis, Prof.648. A. 
200. E, 200. W. 
D. 310,421. 8.311 

Willock, Lady 199 

Willsbire, Sir T. #7 

Wilmot, C. 110. E. 
E. 423. M. 555. 
P.311. R.C.310. 
R,. M. 557 

Wilsbere,C. 424. T. 
443 

Wilson, Mrs. 673. 
C. J. 219. E.533. 
F. 89, 423, 554. 
M. 219, 329. M. 
L. 88. T.C.310 

Wilton, Earl of 647. 
A. 671 [310 

Windham, Lady S, 

Wingfield, S. E.672 

Winstanley, C. S. 
200. J. 200 

Winter, E. 
Capt. T. 676 

Winterbottom, A. 
555 

Wintle, T. 310 

Witherby, W. 218 

Wix, J. 88 

Wollaston, A. 326: 
C. 309. H. H. 
108. W.C. 310 

Wolley, T. L. 533 

Wombwell, L. 423 

Wood, A. 535. Dr. 
H. 333. J. 109, 
535. Capt. J.M. 
421. L. J. 422. 
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S. 8326. T. 217. 
W. E. C. 200 
Woodall, E. H. 648 
Woodcock, H. 440. 
H. C. 649 
Woodford, Dr. 332 
Woodhouse, J. 673 
Woodington, H. T. 
551 
Woodman, H. 536 
Woodroffe, A. 440 
Woodruff, T. 533 
Woods, B. 552. H. 
443. H. H. 422 
Woolley, E. 650 
Wordsworth,Dr.199 
Worgan, R. 105 
Worrall, G, 109. H. 
309 . 
Worsley, Lady 310 
Worth, G. 536 
Worthington, <A. 
311 
Woulfe, Rt. Hon. 
S. 676 
Wrey, E. B. 445 
Wright, A. J. C. 
217. E. 554. F. 
B. 673. H. 648. 
H. E. 423. H.T. 
650. J. E. 673. 
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